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L 
| ESLIE MUNROE had been advised to have nothing more to do 


with Mrs. Farington after she finally separated from her hus- 

band. It was true that he had no desire for an entanglement 
of any kind, and he would have admitted that Esther’s character 
showed many weak points; but he was a man of lenient judgment, 
whilst, as well as being an agreeable companion, Mrs. Farington seemed 
interesting as an object for study. Moreover, she had had a great deal 
to endure for some time past, and, on the whole, Leslie could not see 
his way to “cut” her at that crisis of her life. 

The consequence was that during the ensuing eighteen months he 
drifted into the habit of calling rather frequently at her house in South 
Audley Street. 

It was a small house, admirably furnished in its way. But Mrs. — 
Farington appeared to entertain an objection to strong lights: the 
windows were heavily curtained; the blinds were seldom drawn up as 
far as they would go; the lamps were subdued with crimson shades; 
the carpets were all of soft pile, into which one’s feet seemed to sink, 
and the prevailing colors were warm and dark. ; 

Esther’s dresses were fashioned of soft materials that clung to her 
shape, her poses were languorous, and she disliked any kind of exer- 
tion. Although she could hardly be described as a beautiful woman, 
she nevertheless possessed considerable feminine attractiveness: she 


always had a long queue of admirers. 
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Looking about twenty-five years of age, she must have been a little 
older. If her features were somewhat irregular, she could claim a pair 
of wonderfully expressive dark eyes, a profusion of black hair, a re- 
. markably clear, white skin, a seductive figure, and a fund of animation 
and vivacity. 

Calling at the house one afternoon in January, Leslie found Esther 
alone and in unusually despondent spirits. Seated before the fire, with 
her chin on her palms, she was staring moodily at the colored flames of 
the log. Perhaps she did not alter her position until he had been a few 
moments in the room. 

“You look immensely comfortable in here,” he said, flicking one 
or two snow-flakes from his coat. “ It’s bitter weather outside.” 

“T haven’t been out to-day,” she answered, “but I assure you I 
don’t feel in the least comfortable.” 

“Ts anything the matter?” he asked, sitting down with the manner 
of one quite at home. 

“T have received a letter from Sir Gordon Darnley,” she ex- 
claimed. “I dare say you have never heard his name, but his brother 
married my half-sister—a rather complicated relationship, isn’t it?” 

“Ts that the sister who died just before Christmas ?” 

“My only one. Of course, she was several years my senior, and we 
had seen very little of each other for years. But,” Esther explained, 
“she left a daughter; Sir Gordon is her trustee and guardian. He 
coolly suggests that I shall have the girl here.” 

“ Permanently ?” asked Leslie. 

“ Pray don’t suggest anything so dreadful!” she cried. “ Of course, 
I should not entertain that idea for a moment. Sir Gordon writes 
from Calcutta—he is in the Indian Civil Service, you know. No, he 
only asks me to look after her until he can come home; that will be 
amply sufficient.” 

“ How old is Miss Darnley ?” 

“TI suppose Penelope is about eighteen,” said Esther. “The last 
time I saw her was three years ago in Paris. She looked about four- 
teen or fifteen then. She and her mother lived in Paris some time.” 

“You did not see her at Mrs. Darnley’s funeral, then?” Leslie sug- 
gested. 

“T didn’t go; I wrote to her. You think I ought to have gone?” 
she exclaimed, fixing her eyes on his face. 

“IT merely wondered. She was your sister-——” 

“ My half-sister. I confess I have a natural shrinking from that 
kind of thing. Besides, we had never been what you would call chums. 
She did not approve of our father’s second marriage, I believe, — as 
I was the poor result I am afraid she never quite approved of me.” 

“ What do you intend to do?” he asked. 
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“T don’t exactly know. I haven’t decided. I wish I could tell how 
long Sir Gordon intends me to keep her. You must advise me,” she 
said, “though I shall not promise to follow your advice. Sir Gordon 
asks me to cable my decision to Calcutta, then to write to Penelope.” 

“ Where is she?” he inquired. ; 

“Tn lodgings at Brighton, where her mother died.” 

“ Alone?” 

“T believe so. There were friends staying with her at the time she 
answered my letter, but I suppose they must have returned to Paris by 
this time.” 

“Then my advice and your duty are plain,” he said in his most 
decided tones. 

“Duty generally is plain, even ugly,” she exclaimed. 

Leslie rose and, thrusting his hands in his pockets, stood with one 
foot on the fender, looking down into Esther’s face. 

“ Still,” he urged, “ you can’t possibly leave a girl of that age alone 
in a Brighton lodging-house.” 

“It will be an immense nuisance to have her here,” she said. “I 
shall have to alter all my habits. She would call me ‘ Aunt Esther:’ it 
would be hateful. She would always be in the way. I really don’t 
think I could endure it.” 

“If you refuse to receive her,” he returned, “ you will feel extremely 
uncomfortable. I am sure you will be sorry afterwards.” 

“TI don’t think I should,” she cried. “ Besides, Sir Gordon can’t 
have the least idea about—about my husband. If he knew, he probably 
wouldn’t wish Penelope to come to me. You know the way of the 
world. If a woman is living apart from her husband, no matter what 
the cause, of course there must be something wrong about her: she is 
a person to be avoided.” 

* You can’t complain that people avoid you,” said Leslie. 

“ Some kinds of people—oh, yes, dozens; your sister for one. She 
has not been to see me since. I saw Reggie yesterday,” she added 
quietly. 

“Did you speak to him?” 

“Thank Heaven! he didn’t see me,” she answered. “ But he has 
become a terrible wreck! He must be killing himself. It seems impos- 
sible to realize that he was here only eighteen months ago. What a life 
it was! I seem to have become a different woman,” she murmured, and 
her eyes rested almost caressingly on Leslie’s face. 

He took his hat and his departure a little abruptly, without hearing 
what Mrs. Farington intended to do concerning her niece. 

Not without cause Leslie Munroe was regarded as an extremely for- 
tunate man. He had met with such early success as falls to few men in 
a generation. Thrown young upon his own resources, he declined the 
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proffered assistance of his married sister, Mrs. Cheshire, worked his 
passage out, and spent the next few years knocking about the colonies, 
always roughing it, and often hard pushed for a meal or tobacco. 

There were few countries which he had not visited, few seas on 
which he had not sailed, all without becoming a penny the richer: 
without becoming a penny the richer, but with a wide store of out-of- 
the-way experience and a considerable knowledge of men, and espe- 
cially of the seamier side of life. 

One day in Sydney he picked up a novel,—a story of adventure 
that had run through several editions. The notion possessed him that 
he also could do the trick, and perhaps go one better. Leslie chanced 
on a period when the British public was eager for all kinds of informa- 
tion about its possessions, whereas nobody could be more capable of 
enlightening it than Munroe. He passed from success to success, until 
now he was not only earning a very ample income, but his name was 
perhaps as widely known as that of any man in the islands. 

His years of wandering left their mark on him, and whilst there 
was nothing in his dress to distinguish him from the average English- 
man of his generation, in some peculiar way the impression was created 
that he had been bred abroad. 

His manner was a little impassive, and though his intellect was suffi- 
ciently alert, his emotions were under exceptional control. If he seldom 
laughed, he seemed generally cheerful; his face was rather long and 
spare, with lines already visible above the mouth. He had somewhat 
high cheek-bones and a strong jaw, his mouth being especially well- 
formed, as the absence of a mustache enabled one to observe. Leslie 
was tall and of a slim, angular figure, with dark hair and brown eyes; 
his age was thirty-two years. 

During that evening and the following day he thought once or 
twice of Esther, wondering at what decision she had arrived concern- 
ing her niece, and meeting her at the house of a common friend the 
night after she had asked his advice on the subject, he learned that she 
had cabled to Sir Gordon and sent an invitation to Penelope at 
Brighton. 

“T am glad you have done that,” said Leslie. 

“My dear man, that was why I did it,” she answered, “ because I 
saw you wished it. It will prove an awful bother to me, but if any 
harm come of it I shall hold you responsible.” 

“ Difficult to see what harm can possibly come of it,” he retorted. 

“ Anyhow, I have told her to come on Wednesday afternoon, at 
about four o’clock.” 

“You will be at Lady Stapleton’s,” he suggested. 

“Oh, yes, but my maid can receive Penelope,” she answered care- 


lessly. 
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The next day Leslie went out of London for a day or two; he did 
not see Esther again until the Monday after her niece’s arrival in 
South Audley Street. 

“ Has your protégée arrived?” he asked when they met that night. 

“She came on Wednesday—the day I named, you remember. She 
is rather commonplace,—a fair-haired, pink-cheeked, blue-eyed girl ; 
nice-looking in a way, I suppose, but a cold, passionless way.” 

“One hardly cares for passion in a girl of eighteen,” said Leslie. 

“Oh, of course, a good many persons seem to deprecate it in a 
woman. of any age,” she returned. “It’s a matter of taste, and we’re as 
God made us.” 

“With the finishing touches added by ourselves.” 

“She seems to have a will of her own,” Mrs. Farington continued, 
“and also a lover.” ; 

“ Has she brought him with her?” 

“ Well,” she answered with a laugh, “ he came very soon afterwards. 
I believe he has been at Brighton since her mother’s death, so that it 
was quite time she came to London, though I sincerely wish she had 
not come to my house. Mr. Pilcher called on Sunday afternoon, and I 
really believe she expected me to leave them alone.” 

“ Are they formally engaged to be married, then ?” he asked. 

“ There seems to be nothing formal about the affair. He is a young 
man—a very young man. She calls him Jack! I confess he is the 
handsomest boy I’ve seen for some time.” 

It was not long before Leslie found an opportunity of forming his 
own opinion of Miss Penelope Darnley. Calling at the house one 
afternoon, he heard that Mrs. Farington was not at home, but the ser- 
vant, having her crders, hinted that Esther would shortly return, so 
that Leslie went upstairs to the drawing-room. 

It was between daylight and dusk, but the blinds had not been 
drawn down, as they would have been if Esther were at home, nor had 
the lamps been lighted. By one of the windows Penelope was stand- 
ing, and if she had not been weeping, tears were not very far away 
from her eyes. 

She stood with one hand on the crimson plush curtain, the other 
hanging by her side; her neck was slightly bent, and of her eyes he 
could see only the black lashes. Her figure was womanly for her age; 
her very fair hair grew low over her forehead, so that her crown ap- 
peared more than usually arched, and Leslie noticed the perfection of 
its curve. 

Perceiving that someone had entered the room, she seemed to draw 
her tall figure more erect, to set back her slim shoulders, whilst she 
looked frankly into his face. He received an instant impression of 
pure sincerity, of supreme single-mindedness. He assured himself that 
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here was an utter lack of weakness or dependency, a natural antagonism 
to all that was paltry or mean; and yet he recognized none of that 
coldness on which Mrs. Farington had insisted. 

The servant, not knowing that Penelope was in the room, which 
she believed to be unoccupied, did not announce him. 

“T heard that Mrs. Farington would not be long,” said Leslie, “so 
I ventured to come upstairs.” 

‘She has only gone to her dressmaker’s,” was the answer; “I ex- 
pect her home immediately.” 

“ Of course,” he suggested, “I am speaking to Miss Darnley.” 

“ And I to Mr. Munroe,” she exclaimed with a smile. 

“Now, how did you know my name?” he asked. 

“ Shall I ring for the lamps?” she said, crossing the room towards 
the fireplace. 

“T think this light is delightful,” he answered; “it makes for 
confidences and reminiscences, don’t you think ?” 

“T am not sure that reminiscences are very delightful,” cried 
Penelope. 

“Well, it’s a question of age, and at your age one naturally prefers 
to look forward.” 

“Tt isn’t that I don’t look back often,” she said rather wistfully. 
“T can’t avoid doing that. But it is the most painful thing in the 
world.” 

He was silent for a moment, then he looked down into her sad young 
face and at her dress, entirely black save the narrow band of white 
round the neck. 

“You have not told me how you knew my name,” he said, to change 
the subject. “TI knew yours because Mrs. Farington spoke to me about 
your coming.” 

“ My aunt confides in you?” she exclaimed. 

“ Oh, well, I have known her some time,” Leslie answered,.conscious 
of a strange disinclination to exaggerate his intimacy with Esther. 
“ But I can’t imagine how you guessed my identity,” he persisted. 

“ Perhaps it was an inspiration,” she cried with a laugh. “I have 
heard Mrs. Farington speak of you; or perhaps,” she added, “I 
evolved my ideal of you from your books.” 

“Then the style is father to the man with a vengeance!” 

“T have been reading them lately,” she explained. “I found ever 
so many copies ‘with the author’s compliments,’ you know, so I 
guessed you must be a very intimate friend of my aunt’s.” 

“You are staying here some time?” he suggested. 

“Oh, I hope not!’ she cried impulsively. “I mean,” she added 
with some embarrassment, “that I am longing to go to India, and I 
am only waiting until my uncle can come to fetch me. He may walk 
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in at any moment,” she continued. “I should not be at all surprised. 
Last time he came home—about five years ago—he turned up at our 
house in Paris when we thought he was thousands of miles away in 
Calcutta. He had not given us the slightest warning.” 

“You know Paris well?” Leslie asked. 

“ Far better than London. Of course, I am almost a stranger here. 
Most of my friends are in France. My mother’s mother was a French- 
woman.” 

“So you have not many friends in London ?” 

“ Only Jack—Mr. Pilcher,” she said. 

“Did Mr. Pilcher live in Paris?” 

“He didn’t live there, but we knew his people very well, and he 
often came to stay at our house for weeks at a time.” 

As Penelope was speaking the door quietly opened and Esther 
entered the room. Seeing Leslie by the dim fire-light, she advanced 
towards him with her gloved hand outstretched. 

“ Sorry I was out,” she exclaimed. “ Why are you all in the dark? 
Penelope, you may as well ring for the lamps.” 


II. 


Wuitst Esther and Penelope sat at their rather late breakfast a 
few mornings after, the servant entered with a telegram, for which, as 
a matter of course, Mrs. Farington held forth her hand. 

“For Miss Darnley,” said the servant. 

“T suppose it’s from Jack!” cried Penelope, taking the envelope 
from the salver. 

“ What can Mr. Pilcher find of sufficient importance to wire to you 
about ?” demanded Esther. 

“ Oh, Jack is rather fond of telegrams,” said Penelope. “It is only 
to ask me to be ready at eleven—not that he will be here until half- 
past. Jack is the most unpunctual boy in the world. He wants me to 
go out with him,” she explained. 

“ Of course, you will not dream of doing anything of the kind.” 

“ Oh, I think I shall go,” said Penelope; “there’s nothing else to 
do, and it is a glorious morning.” 

“Surely,” Esther answered, “it isn’t necessary for me to tell you 
it is unusual for a girl of your age to walk about with a man like Mr. 
Pilcher.” 

“T always used to go out with Jack when my mother was alive,” 
said Penelope, flushing painfully. 

“You see, I am responsible for you now.” 

“Oh, no, not responsible!” cried Penelope. “One is hardly re- 
sponsible for the actions of one’s guests.” 
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“Only a very extraordinary guest would do as you propose,” Esther 
retorted. 

At that Penelope rose from her chair and left the room, Esther 
supposing that she would send Jack an answer declining his peculiar 
invitation. At about half-past eleven, however, the young man arrived, 
and to Esther’s annoyance she saw Penelope soon afterwards leave the 
house with him. 

They might easily have been taken for brother and sister, though it 
cannot be said that Jack’s regard for his companion was in the remotest 
degree fraternal. They both belonged to the same fair Saxon type: 
Jack’s hair was a little darker than Penelope’s, his eyes were gray in- 
stead of blue, but if she had been a boy—and there was perhaps some- 
thing rather boyish in her manner—she might have looked just such 
another. 

Jack ought to have been at Woolwich or Sandhurst, or, failing that, 
at one of the universities. But he had an eccentric grandfather, a man 
who had carved out his fortune from humble beginnings, and who 
looked for self-help from his descendants. No man, however, could 
be less inclined to help himself than Jack Pilcher. Yet he could hardly 
be described as an idle youth, since he was extremely energetic over 
cricket in the summer and football in the winter. He was not quite 
twenty-one, tall, broad-shouldered, with a handsome, tanned face. 
This morning he wore, as usual, a thick, rough tweed suit of a notice- 
able drab check pattern, with a cloth cap of another color. 

He was in receipt of an allowance of two hundred pounds a year, 
and fe moved about as the fancy possessed him from one place and one 
lodging-house to another. At the time of Mrs. Darnley’s death he had 
been staying near her rooms in Brighton, where he remained until 
Penelope came to London, when he settled close to Tottenham Court 
Road. His chief interest this morning seemed to be in the prospects 
of skating, and he suggested a walk to the doocecenee to ascertain the 
condition of the ice. 

“What sort of Johnny is Farington?” he asked : as they crossed 
Hyde Park. “I didn’t see him when I was there, you know.” 

“T don’t know,” said Penelope; “I haven’t seen him either. He 
doesn’t live with my aunt. It was a little embarrassing: I asked 
whether he was out of town; then she explained that her husband left 


her eighteen months ago.” 
“ Then you two are alone?” 
“ Not very often—at least she is not; she’s out somewhere almost 
every night.” 
“ Jolly dull for you,” eried Jack. 
“It is a little dull,” she admitted; “though there are always a lot 


of men about the house. There’s only one I rather like—Mr. Munroe, 
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the author, you know. But I am not encouraged in the drawing-room. 
Mr. Munroe is often there.” 

“Then,” said Jack, “ Mrs. Farington—well, she rather likes him 
too !” 

“Some of the others seem so utterly foolish,” exclaimed Penelope— 
“especially one man, Mr. Cusack, who never speaks and always stares 
at my aunt. I believe he’s jealous of Mr. Munroe, because when he 
says anything to make us smile Mr. Cusack always scowls.” 

By this time they had reached the Serpentine, and Jack perceived 
that the ice would not bear for some days. Penelope suggested return- 
ing to South Audley Street, and as she ascended the stairs Esther 
called her sharply into the drawing-room. 

“You know,” she said, “ you treated me abominably this morning, 
and I’m not accustomed to that sort of thing. Do you imagine Sir 
Gordon would approve of your setting me at defiance in this way ?” 

“T did not mean to set you at defiance,” said Penelope, “ but——” 

“ Pray speak out,” urged Esther as Penelope hesitated. 

“TI only wished to say that I must judge for myself about 
things——” 

“ And about persons, I suppose. I think you told me you had no 
friends in London besides me and Mr. Pilcher ?” 

“No,” said Penelope. 

“That is an immense pity,” Esther exclaimed, “because if you 
had I should ask them to take you in at once.” 

With that Mrs. Farington left the room, and Penelope stared after 
her with a very rebellious expression. 


Il. 

One afternoon during the first week in March Mrs. Farington 
spoke to Leslie about a matter which really was beginning to cause her 
some anxiety. . 

“IT am at my wits’ end,” she said. “These young people are always 
together: a day never passes without a letter or a telegram or a meet- 
ing or all three! They are often away together for hours at a time. 
You know I am not a prude, but still, a line must be drawn some- 
where.” 5 

“ Marriage lines,” Leslie suggested. 

“Well, that is my fear,” she said. “ It’s extremely unselfish of me, 
because I should be more thankful than I can tell you to get rid of the 
girl. I have nothing to say against Jack,—you see,” she added, “I am 
falling into Penelope’s habit,—but his income is next to nothing, and I 
don’t know whether I told you that Penelope is quite an heiress.” 

“T didn’t know,” said Leslie... 
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“What do you imagine Sir Gordon would say if I allowed her to 
marry such a boy?” 

“You believe Miss Darnley intends to marry him, then ?” 

“Tf she doesn’t her conduct is simply atrocious.” 

“You think she is—well, that she is in love with Pilcher?” 

“ What she calls love.” 

“ Not what you would call it?” he suggested. 

“Penelope,” said Esther, “is one of these passionless persons— 
oh! she is sure to marry Mr. Pilcher and to live happily ever after- 
wards and to die without having learnt what love means.” 

“It doesn’t follow there’s no fire because she consumes her own 
smoke,” he retorted; “and we use smokeless powder nowadays, you 
know.” 

“TI wish you would tell me how to act,” she cried. “It’s no use 
to speak to Penelope.” 

“Then I should tackle Pilcher,” said Leslie. 

This Mrs. Farington determined to do without any further delay. 
To ascertain his present address was an easy matter, since one or two 
of his letters were generally lying about in Penelope’s bedroom. A 
few days later Jack was surprised to receive a note from Esther asking 
him to call at South Audley Street at noon the next day. 

“Penelope is not here,” she exclaimed, as he darted an expectant 
glance around the drawing-room on entering. “She has gone to the 
British Museum with my maid. I sent her out because I want to 
speak to you privately. You know, my dear Mr. Pilcher, this kind of 
thing really will not do.” 

Jack sat looking at her with a solemn face, his cloth cap doubled 
up in his hands. “ What kind of thing?” he asked with an ingenuous 
air. 

“Don’t be a tiresome boy!” she cried. “You understand perfectly 
what I mean. You see far too much of Penelope.” 

“That’s impossible,” answered Jack. “I don’t see half as much 
of her as I should like.” 

“It isn’t at all usual,” she insisted, and he looked too big and fresh 
and handsome for Esther to feel very angry with him. 

“It’s awfully jolly, anyhow,” he exclaimed. 

“ As you gain experience,” she retorted, “you will find the jolliest 
things are generally unlawful. Now what do you imagine is to be the 
end of this sort of thing?” 

“ Oh, well, there isn’t much doubt about that,” said Jack in a sig- 
nificant tone. 

“ Pray speak plainly,” she urged. 

“ Of course,” he answered, “ Pen and I will be married some day.” 

“ At all events,” she said, “ you will have to wait until Sir Gordon 
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comes home. He is Penelope’s guardian, and he may have something 
to say to you. It really doesn’t matter to me what Penelope does then, 
so that she behaves properly while I am responsible for her. Now,” 
she continued, “I want you to promise me not to meet her away from 
this house, but I shall be quite pleased to see you here about once every 
two or three weeks.” 

“Oh, thanks very much!” mumbled Jack, and he rose from his 
chair. 

“It is understood I have your promise?” she suggested. 

“You see,” said Jack, “I can’t do anything of that kind. If 
Penelope cares to see me, why—why, I’m all there, you know.” 

But although he went away without giving Mrs. Farington the 
desired promise, for a time Jack did not seem to be so much in Penel- 
ope’s society as usual. March ended and April. May came in like a 
lion, and on the second Monday in that month, a blusterous afternoon, 
Leslie, arriving at South Audley Street about four o’clock, saw Jack 
on the door-step in the act of bidding Penelope good-by. 

He had not found an opportunity for a second téte-d-téte, and 
whilst he had sometimes spent half-an-hour in the same room, it had 
generally been amongst a crowd of other persons. Yet there seemed 
a kind of sympathy between the two: her hand, Leslie fancied, would 
linger a moment longer than was absolutely necessary in his; a glance 
might assure her that he had not forgotten that talk before the lamps 
were lighted. 

As the group stood on the door-step Penelope offered her hand to 
Jack. “ Good-by,” she said. 

“ At half-past eleven on Wednesday, the day after to-morrow,” he 
answered. 

“It is not I who am generally late,” she cried. 

“T shall be up to time,” he said. “ Half-past eleven sharp,” and 
with that Jack lifted his cap and walked away. 

“Well,” remarked Leslie, “are you becoming more reconciled to 
London ?” 

“T can’t tell you how I am looking forward to leaving it,” she said. 

“ But still, you have no idea of leaving just yet,” he suggested. 
“Don’t you think it’s rather cold standing here?” she asked with 
a smile. 

.“I make a rule of cultivating patience,’ he answered. “ Every- 
thing comes to him who waits, you know.” 

“Oh, well,” she retorted, “God helps those who help themselves. 
And in the present case it might prove helpful to ring the bell.” 

“Upon my word,” he exclaimed, “I entirely forgot the bell.” 

He pressed the white button, and a few moments later the door was 
opened. 
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“ Good-by,” said Penelope, entering the carpeted hall. 

“ Aren’t you coming upstairs?” he asked. 

“Not at present,” she answered, and, a little reluctantly, Leslie 
went to the drawing-room alone. 

“T thought I heard you talking to someone outside,” said Mrs. 
Farington. 

“Yes, I met Miss Darnley——” 

“ And Jack Pilcher, of course,” she continued. “Penelope is the 
greatest nuisance of my life-—a penance for my sins, I suppose. By 
the bye,” she said a moment later, “ have you anything to do on Wed- 
nesday morning ?” 

“T have always something to do,” he returned, “and I can usually 
leave it undone.” 

* Ah, you are the most fortunate man in the world,” she cried. “I 
want to go to the Academy—if you care to come.” 

He promised to call for Esther at eleven on Wednesday morning, 
and it happened that she came downstairs to breakfast in a bad humor. 
It was anything rather than a pleasant morning, and she was always 
influenced by atmospheric conditions. A strong wind was blowing; 
’ the street as seen from her bedroom window looked bleak and cold. 

Jack had lately become more persistent than ever in his devotion 
to Penelope, and Mrs. Farington had decided that a remonstrance was 
absolutely inevitable. Now this Wednesday morning she felt distinctly 
in a mood to remonstrate. 

“ What are you going to do this morning?” she asked. 

“ Oh, I thought of going out,” was the answer. 

“ With Mr. Pilcher?” 

“Yes,” said Penelope. 

“Tt is really disgusting,” Esther retorted. “I sincerely wish you 
had never come to the house.” 

Penelope looked at Mrs. Farington with cold disapproval. 

“Tt is not the first time you have told me that,” she said quietly, 
yet with a good deal of suppressed feeling. 

“T consented to receive you at the greatest inconvenience,” Esther 
continued, “and I have never regretted anything so much in my life! 
Unfortunately, my hands are tied. I am compelled to put up with it. 
But I shall be thankful when the day comes to get rid of you.” 

With that Mrs. -Farington left the room. She did not mean all she 
said; she was apt, in moments of irritation, to make rather cutting 
speeches; but although she thought she had excellent reason for an- 
noyance with Penelope, her own wrath was quite disproportionate to 
the effect of her words on her niece. When Penelope was alone all her 
calmness forsook her; she seemed suddenly to droop, and, bowing her, 
head, she shed some very bitter tears. Recovering presently, she went 
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upstairs to the drawing-room, and she was still staring out at the win- 
dow when the door opened and Leslie Munroe entered. 

“You are not coming with us to the Academy?” he said, as he took 
her hand. 

“No,” she answered. 

“Of course,” he continued, “I heard you make an appointment 
with Pilcher, but I hoped that you might have been persuaded to accom- 
pany us for once.” 

“Shall I tell my aunt you are here?” she asked, eager for any ex- 
cuse to get away. 

Leslie stepped forward to open the door, but on the threshold, after 
a moment’s hesitation, she stopped, impulsively holding forth her 
hand. 

“ Good-by, Mr. Munroe,” she exclaimed, looking into his eyes in 
her frank way. 

“Ts anything the matter?” he asked suddenly. 

“ Good-by,” she repeated, and Penelope hastened away, passing 
Esther on the landing. 

A few minutes later Mrs. Farington set forth with Leslie, who 
seemed, however, rather heavy in hand this morning. He did not 
prove nearly so agreeable a companion as usual, and he had very few 
criticisms to make upon the pictures. ; 

After one hour and a half at Burlington House, it was Mrs. Far- 
ington who suggested that they: should lunch at a restaurant, and at 
the end of a somewhat silent meal he saw her driven away in a hansom 
before setting forth towards his flat near Marylebone Road. 

It was a quarter past two when Esther alighted at her own door. 
On being admitted she went at once to the dining-room, where she was 
surprised to see that the cloth had not been disturbed. Esther had 
given Penelope to understand that she was never to wait for a meal, 
with the result that her niece had a great many luncheons alone. A 
little annoyed to see that her instructions had been disregarded to-day, 
Mrs. Farington rang the bell. 

“Why hasn’t Miss Darnley had luncheon?” she demanded when 
the servant entered the room. 

Sarah was a tall, slender young woman, with fluffy brown hair, 
distinctly nice-looking in her becoming cap and apron. 

“Miss Darnley hasn’t come home,” she answered. 

“Not come home! What time did she go out?” cried Esther. 

“T didn’t look at the clock,” said Sarah, “but I should say it was 
about twelve or a little past.” 

“Did she go alone?” inquired Mrs. Farington, quite unnecessarily, 
as she knew. 

“No, m’m, Mr. Pilcher went with her.” — 
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“Did Miss Darnley say at what time she should return?” 

“ N—no,” said Sarah, “ but she——” 

“For goodness’ sake, speak out!” exclaimed Esther impatiently. 

“She didn’t say a word about coming back,” Sarah answered, “ and 
I don’t think Miss Darnley’s coming back at all.” 

“What can have put such an absurd notion into your head ?” Esther 
demanded. 

** Because she took her box, m’m.” 

For a moment Esther stood staring, a little ludicrously, into 
Sarah’s face. She was taken completely by surprise. Then she stepped 
impulsively to the door, and running upstairs more quickly than she 
had done for many months, entered Penelope’s bedroom. Esther 
hoped that she might find a letter to explain Penelope’s abrupt de- 
parture. She searched the dressing-table, she looked in every place 
where it seemed possible a letter could have been left, but without 
seeing anything to afford a clue to her niece’s destination. 

The room showed signs of hurried preparations: one or two drawers 
and a wardrobe-door were left open; some of their contents lay scat- 
tered over the bed. Penelope’s second trunk still stood in its usual 
corner, so that it appeared that she had taken only what was neces- — 
sary for the immediate present. nena to the dining-room, Esther 


rang again for Sarah. 
“Did Miss Darnley pack her trunk before Mr. Pilcher arsievlt ,” 


she inquired. 

“Yes, m’m,” said Sarah; “she was up in her room from the time 
you left the house till he came. She asked me to tell her directly.” 

“ What time did he arrive?” 

“T should say it was about a quarter to twelve,” answered Sarah. 

“Then,” asked Esther with an anxious expression, “they did not 
start at once?” 

“ Oh, no, m’m, Mr. Pilcher must have been here twenty minutes or 
‘more, and then the bell rang and he asked me to fetch a cab—a four- 
wheeler.” 

“Tt was Mr. Pilcher who asked you to fetch the cab?” - 

“Yes,” said Sarah, “I think that was most likely, ’cause Miss 
Darnley had been crying. Me and cook carried down the box when the 
cab came, and then they drove off together.” 

“Did you hear Miss Darnley say where she was going?” asked 
Esther. . 

Sarah’s face grew crimson. 

“Tf you listened,” cried Esther sharply, “ you may as well say so 


at once.” 
“TJ didn’t listen,” said Sarah rather pertly, “but I did happen 


to hear. ’ : 
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“ What did you hear ?” 

“Well, m’m, I heard Miss Darnley say something about Paris.” 

“Fetch me the time-table,” exclaimed Mrs. Farington impetu- 
ously, and until the servant returned with it she stood drumming the 
carpet with her shoe. Then she sat down, and stooping over Brad- 
shaw turned with shaky hands to the Dover trains. If Penelope had 
really started for Paris, it might just be possible to overtake her before 
she could become Jack’s wife. Annoyed by what had passed that 
morning, Mrs. Farington did not doubt that Penelope had at last de- 
cided to take the irrevocable step, but still it might be possible to pre- 
vent her. 

There was a train to Dover, which seemed to be the most likely 
route, at four-thirty, and Esther determined, no matter at what incon- 
venience, to travel by that train. On reaching Dover she would inquire 
at all the chief hotels in the hope that Penelope might not cross the 
Channel that day. Even in London it was very windy; at Dover it 
_would no doubt be much more rough, whereas Penelope had always a 
dread of the sea. Of course, if she had travelled through to Paris, 
Mrs. Farington would follow her thither, but in that event it might 
prove rather difficult to find her. Esther summoned her maid and gave 
instructions for the packing of a portmanteau. It was yet.only a little 
past three o’clock, too early to set forth to Victoria Station for some 
time. 

Esther leaned back wearily on the sofa, wishing more than ever 
that she had never consented to receive Penelope, when Sarah re- 
entered the room with a telegram. Mrs. Farington stretched forth her 
hand with considerable eagerness, thinking that the message might 
have been sent by her niece, when Sarah said that it was for Miss 
Darnley. 

Nevertheless, Esther opened the envelope at once, and as she 
glanced hastily at its contents uttered an exclamation of annoyance. A 
moment later the pink envelope was fluttering to the carpet, whilst 
Mrs. Farington rose and walked to the secretary. Sitting down at 
once, she wrote a few lines to Leslie Munroe and sent the letter by 


hand. 
IV. 


LESLIE on parting from Mrs. Farington strolled home at a leisurely 
pace, and having reached his flat, took off his hat and lighted a pipe. 
The room in which he spent the most of his time was small and rather 
barely furnished ; a good many books lay about—on the floor, on chairs, 
on the writing-table where his type-writer stood. A few engravings 
hung on the walls, a number of invitation-cards were arrayed on his 
mantel-shelf. His material needs were attended to by Mr. and Mrs. 
Bullock, superintended, to their extreme discontent, by Mrs. Cheshire. 

VoL, LXVI.—22 
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Hilma Cheshire was a very devoted sister. She was only a year or 
two older than Leslie, but she had married young and was now the 
happy mother of two boys and a girl. There was a strong likeness and 
a stronger sympathy between the two, Hilma seldom driving near the 
flat without looking in on her brother. She was still very good-looking, 
and while usually of a kindly and tolerant disposition she had one or 
two strong antipathies. Now one of these was Mrs. Farington. 

Soon after Leslie’s return this afternoon Hilma happened to call, 
and she had not long been seated before she learned how her brother 
had passed the morning. ; 

“T wish you had followed my advice and had less to do with Mrs? 
Farington,” she said. “ You place yourself in a very equivocal posi- 
tion, and people are beginning to couple your names. Of course,” she 
added, “I know there can be no justification for that, but still——” 

“She is the only woman you have ever been down upon,” Leslie 
retorted. “Remember what a life she has had. If her husband had 
turned out differently, or if her children had lived———” As he spoke 
Mrs. Bullock, an immensely stout woman, whose face always looked as 
if she had just left the fire, entered the room with a letter. “Talk of 
angels!” cried Leslie as he broke the seal. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Cheshire, with a kindly smile, however, “I am 
not quite sure I was. You don’t mean to say Mrs. Farington has writ- 
ten to you?” she demanded. 

“‘ Why shouldn’t she?” he asked. 

“T understood you have only just parted from her.” 

“TI suppose something fresh has turned up,” he said. “ Anyhow, 
she wants me to go to South Audley Street at once.” 

Scarcely doubting that the something which had happened con- 
cerned Penelope, he took his hat, and, accompanied by Hilma, went 
downstairs at once. Parting from his sister at the street-door, Leslie 
hailed a hansom and finally reached South Audley Street about a quar- 
ter to four. 

Esther greeted him with quite unusual excitement. 

“T thought you would never come!” she exclaimed. “It seems an 
age since I sent to you!” 

“Ts anything the matter?” he demanded. 

“The most annoying thing has happened. I don’t think I ever felt 
so bothered in my life, though I can’t pretend to be surprised.” 

“Can I help you in any way?” he suggested. 

“Why, of course,” she answered, “if you only will: that is why I 
sent for you. The fact is, Penelope has gone away.” Mrs. Farington 
glanced anxiously at her watch. “She has taken the most of her 
clothes. I have no doubt she has gone for good, and, unfortunately, 
she has not gone alone.” 
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“You mean she has gone with Pilcher,” said Leslie with mislead- 
ing calmness. 

“Yes,” cried Esther, walking excitedly about the room. “ You re- 
member that I have been afraid cf something of the sort. Mr. Pilcher 
came at noon—while we were at Burlington House. They were driven 
away in a cab together. And now to make things worse, if anything 
could make them much worse, a telegram has come from Sir Gordon 
Darnley.” 

“From Calcutta?” asked Leslie. 

“Oh, pray, don’t tantalize me!” she exclaimed. “How I wish he 
were in India or anywhere else a few thousand miles away. But, un- 
fortunately, he has come home. He wired to Penelope from South- 
ampton; he is‘on his way here—to this house—and she won’t be here 
to receive him.” 

“Have you any idea where she has gone to?” asked Leslie. 

“ She has gone to Paris. I suppose Sarah played the eavesdropper, 
as servants will do. Anyhow, she insists they talked of Paris. I had 
decided to follow them—I had ordered my things to be packed; then 
this miserable telegram came, and I must—I absolutely must—be at 
home to receive Sir Gordon, though what I am to say to him I can’t 
imagine.” 

“Well,” said Leslie, “you will have to make a clean breast of it. 
There’s no getting out of that. You must tell him the simple truth.” 

“T can’t,” she cried in a high state of excitement. “I dare not tell 
him the truth. I haven’t the courage. According to Penelope, Sir 
Gordon is absurdly devoted to her. How can I greet him with the 
news that she has left my house with a man, and that I don’t know even 
whether they are married or not?” 

“It won’t be an agreeable job, of course,” Leslie admitted. 

“T have just one hope,” she continued—“a forlorn one at the 
best. Still, it is within the bounds of possibility that they may not 
cross the Channel to-night, especially if there’s a gale at Dover: that 
is my only hope. Penelope has a horror of the sea. She may insist - 
on spending the night at Dover.” 

Leslie stared thoughtfully into Esther’s face for a few moments, 
but his expression did not seem to show that he regarded this alterna- 
tive with anything approaching satisfaction. 

“Tf you have decided not to follow them,” he said, “I don’t see 
that it will make the slightest difference.” 

Darting impulsively to his side, Mrs. Farington rested a hand on 
his sleeve. Her usually pale face was flushed with excitement. Per- 
ceiving that she had lost far too much valuable time already, she began 


to speak more hurriedly. 
“T can’t go myself,” she said—“I have shown you that I can’t— 
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it is entirely impossible. I dare not be absent on Sir Gordon’s arrival. 
I can’t leave merely a written explanation: the man would go mad! 
I must be here to account for her absence in some way. Now,” she 
added, “I want you to do me the greatest favor in the world—I want 
you to oblige me by. going to Dover.” 

“Oh, but I’m afraid I can’t do that!” Leslie exclaimed, obviously 
- a little aghast at the suggestion; but Esther interrupted his expostu- 
lation impatiently. 

“You must oblige me in this,” she insisted—“ you really must, 
Leslie.” Again she laid her hand on his sleeve and raised her eyes im- 
ploringly to his own. “ Don’t refuse me,” she pleaded. 

“ Of course,” he answered, “I am ready enough to serve you in any 
way, only, you see——” 

“ Yes, yes, I see everything,” she said. “There is not a single diffi- 
culty I don’t realize, though I’m more than half out of my mind. You 
are the only man I can turn to.” 

“ But wouldn’t it be more suitable to turn to a woman,” he sug- 
gested. 

“Oh, you’re not hard-hearted enough to refuse my poor little 
petition !” she cried beseechingly. 

“Upon my word,” he insisted, “I think you are the proper person 
to go.” | 

“T have told you again and again why it is impossible for me to 
go. If it had not been for that hateful telegram I should not have hesi- 
tated. My things are already packed. Only Sir Gordon may arrive at 
any moment. I should have followed them even to Paris——” 

“ But I understood you were counting on their not having crossed 
to-day.” 

“Tt is impossible to count on anything—or,” she added, “on any- 
body. But, pray,” she cried, “don’t look at the gloomiest side. I am 
trying to. hope she will not cross if the sea’s rough, and it surely must. 
be rough at Dover, as it is so windy here. I am trusting there may be 
a gale! If there is—if they are only staying at Dover—there is nothing 
to prevent your bringing Penelope back to-night.” 

“But upon my word,” he remonstrated, “I don’t feel in the least 
drawn to the job.” 

“We have wasted too much time already,” she urged, looking at her 
watch again. “The train I want you to travel by starts at half-past 
four.” 

“ Tt’s four o’clock now!” he exclaimed. 

“So that you must not lose another moment! You have not a sec- 
ond to spare. It is of the utmost importance to catch that train. 
Every hour is precious.” 

“There wouldn’t be time to go to my rooms?” Leslie suggested. 
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“Of course not. There is barely time to reach Victoria. Besides, 
you don’t want to go to your rooms.” 

Leslie glanced down at his rather thin frock-coat. “Still,” he 
said, “if I am going through to Paris to-night, it would be distinctly 
an advantage to have an ulster coat and a soft hat—— 

“You have barely half-an-hour!” she exclaimed, and taking his 
hat and stick from the table she stood holding them out towards him. 

“ Suppose that I should happen to come up with them,” said Leslie, 
“ what—what the deuce am I to do?” 

“ How can you ask such a question? There is surely only one thing 
to do: you will bring the wretched girl back, of course. What else are 
you going for ?” 

“ That’s all very well,” he answered, “but suppose she refuses to 
come back, which is the most likely—suppose she insists on going to 
— with Pilcher ?” 

“Nonsense! you must compel her to come.” 

“Yes, but how?” he demanded. “It is difficult to use compulsion 
towards 2 young lady of eighteen.” 

“Oh, why will you stand here discussing it as if you had the whole 
day before you!” she cried reproachfully. “You must appeal to the 
girl’s reason. Besides, if you say that Sir Gordon is in England, that 
will bring her to her senses, if anything will.” 

“She may not have gone by way of Dover after all,” he suggested. 

“ Anyhow, you are to go to Dover—if you will only catch the train 
she exclaimed. ‘When you leave the station, you will go to every 
decent hotel in the town. It is in order that you may have time for 
that before the mail starts that I want you to travel by the four-thirty 
—if you would only start !” 

“It seems to me just as likely she has gone by way of Folkestone,” 
said Leslie. 

“Of course it is,” Esther admitted. “ But you can’t go to both 
places! I wish you could! You are to call at all the likely hotels in 
Dover and inquire for Penelope and Jack Pilcher. If you don’t hear 
of them in Dover, take the night mail to Calais and go through to 
Paris. If they are not married already, they will probably try to 
accomplish it at the Embassy. You must use your own judgment— 
only for Heaven’s sake prevent the wedding if it’s not too late. Be sure 
to send me a telegram from Dover,” she continued. “Let me hear 
either if you find her or if you don’t. Imagine my situation with Sir 
Gordon !” 

“ Well,” muttered Leslie, at last showing some signs of starting, 
“at best, it seems a rather hopeless quest, doesn’t it?” 

“Do you imagine I don’t see all the difficulties?” Mrs. Farington 
retorted. “Of course, they may have gone by way of Folkestone, or 
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if it comes to that, they may not have gone to Paris at all. But I must 
be able to tell Sir Gordon I have made some effort. I don’t know how. 
to face the man as it is. But there’s just the one hope. I shall make 
the most of that,” she said as Leslie opened the drawing-room door; 
“it seems just possible they may be staying until to-morrow at Dover. 
In that event you will bring Penelope back here to-night.” 

“T am afraid that hardly follows,” he answered, “but, anyhow, I 
shall do my best.” 

“ You think you can catch the train?” she asked in an anxious voice 
as she followed him downstairs to the hall. 

He opened the street-door as she was still speaking and —— a 
passing hansom. 

“Oh, yes, I shall catch the train,” he assured her, and, hoving seen 
him driven swiftly away from her door, Esther reascended the stairs. 


V. 


Mrs. Farineton went to her bedroom and took a dose of sal-volatile, 
which she felt she sorely needed, then she smoothed her hair and added 
the most delicate tinge of rouge to her cheeks. Presently she returned 
to the drawing-room to await, with very unenviable feelings, the arrival 
of Sir Gordon Darnley. 

' She sincerely wished she knew for certain whether Penelope and 
Jack Pilcher had travelled by the Dover or by the Folkestone route. 
She placed the utmost confidence in Leslie Munroe; if any man 
could find Penelope and induce her to return—if, indeed, she was 
not already married—it was Leslie. But it was vexatious to realize 
that his best efforts might easily be wasted, and that whilst he was 
searching for the girl at Dover, she might be well out of his way ten 
miles distant. 

Amidst her reflections the bell rang, and rising excitedly Esther 
ran to one of the windows; she was, however, too late to obtain a 
glimpse of the visitor, and so she stood in the middle of the room ex- 
pecting each moment to see Sir Gordon enter. Instead of Sir Gordon, 
the servant announced : 

“Mr. Cusack.” 

He was a man of middle height, abcut thirty years of age, not over- 
burdened with intellect, but the possessor of a large income and of 
well-developed muscles. He had a flat, good-humored face, with irreg- 
ular features and a bristly, red mustache. His legs, being short and 
somewhat bowed, imparted an apparent clumsiness to his gait. 

“ How extremely fortunate!” exclaimed Esther, receiving him with 
unwonted cordiality, and seizing her opportunity at once. “You are 
the very man of all the world I most wanted to see. It’s not often that 


fate is quite so obliging.” 
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“Tm most awfully glad of that, don’t you know,” said Cusack, 
_ looking a little ridiculous in his contentment. 

“There isn’t a moment to lose,” she continued; then, darting away, 
she took the time-table from the chair on which she had laid it. “ Ah, 
yes,” she cried, hastily turning the leaves, “there is exactly half-an- 
hour. You can easily do it.” 

“Do what?” asked Cusack, looking ludicrously bewildered, though 
at the same time he was prepared to do anything or to go anywhere to 
please her. 

“The train starts from Charing Cross——” 

“ Which—which train?” he asked, catching some of her enthu- 
siasm, without in the least degree understanding its cause. 

“The train to Folkestone,” she answered. 

“ Are you going to Folkestone?” Cusack inquired. 

“No, no,” Mrs. Farington returned. “ Please try not to be foolish. 
Of course I am not going. I only wish I could go. It is you who are 
going.” 

“T didn’t know it, *pon my honor,” said Cusack. 

“ Never mind,” she continued, “ there is not a moment to waste in 
explanations. Now. try to grasp the elementary facts. You have seen 
my niece here?” 

“ The tall girl with a rather nice figure and fair hair.” 

“ Well, she has behaved disgracefully. She has run away with that 
wretched boy, Jack Pilcher. I really forget whether you know him.” 

“Looks about eighteen,” said Cusack. 

“ He is older than that, but his age doesn’t matter. I believe they 
have gone to Paris. I am in the most dreadful distress: you really 
must help me, Rupert.” 

She looked pleadingly into his face, and because (as Mrs. Faring- 
ton probably was aware) she called him Rupert, he would have been 
willing to go to the ends of the earth to serve her. 

“T’ll help you right enough,” he answered. “I'll go anywhere you 
like. You've only to give me the route.” 

“Oh, thank you most awfully!” she answered. “ Now, please pay 
attention, and I’ll tell you exactly what I want you to do. You are to 
take the next train to Folkestone, and as soon as you arrive I want you 
to go to every decent hotel in the town. You must inquire for Mr. 
Pilcher and Penelope. If you don’t find her—well, you will simply 
take the first train home again.” 

“ Suppose I do find her?” he asked, a little alarmed. 

“You will explain that her uncle—Sir Gordon Darnley—has re- 
turned from India. That will be quite sufficient. When she hears 
that, you will have no further difficulty: she will come back with you 


without a murmur. 
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“What about Pilcher?” Cusack suggested. “How do you wish me 
to deal with him ?” 

She curled her upper lip a little scornfully. 

“ Surely it can’t be necessary to tell you!’ she retorted. 

“T suppose you’re sure it is Pilcher,” he said as he walked towards 
the door. “Of course, I don’t know, but he didn’t look that sort of 
bounder. Seemed a decent sort of boy to me, you know.” 

“Pray don’t stay to argue the point,” she urged, “or you will miss 
the train. I know nothing for certain except that Penelope and Mr. 
Pilcher left this house together—that is quite enough! Now you 
really understand what you have to do?” she added. 

“Find Miss Darnley and bring her back,” he said with a confident 
air. 

“Tf you do that,” cried Esther, “I shall be grateful to you as long 
as I live.” 

“ Well, that’s what I should like,” he answered. 

He was not an ideal ambassador—far from it; but the mission 
seemed so simple that even Cusack could hardly make a mess of it. 
She had not complicated matters by telling him of Leslie Munroe’s 
expedition to Dover: the two journeys were entirely separate and dis- 
tinct; besides, Mrs. Farington had felt so hurried and excited, fearing 
Sir Gordon might arrive at any moment, that she scarcely knew what 
she had told Cusack or what she had left untold. 

She had by no means recovered her ordinary self-possession when 
the door opened again, and this time Sarah announced: 

“ Sir Gordon Darnley.” 

Though he was the brother of the man who had married her half- 
sister, Esther had never seen very much of him, and in effect they were 
almost strangers. At the time of Mrs. Darnley’s death, however, he 
had turned to Esther as the only woman he had ever heard of who bore 
the slightest relationship to Penelope. 

The younger brother of Penelope’s father, Sir Gordon was about 
forty-five years of age: slightly below the average height, broad-shoul- 
dered, rather short-necked, with a brisk, vigorous manner. His head 
was almost bald, he wore a short, grizzled beard and a large, prominent, 
aggressive-looking mustache, which projected some distance beyond 
his cheéks. His appearance generally was that of a shrewd, energetic 
man of affairs; he was well-dressed, his frock-coat being buttoned 
tightly at his increasing waist, and his overcoat (for he felt the May- 
day cold) trimmed with fur. 

Esther perceived that he was likely to be impatient at contradic- 
tion or opposition, although, like many men of his energetic disposition, 
she had heard he was fond of children. Of course, Sir Gordon realized 
the physical necessity that Penelope must have dgyeloped considerably 
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since he last saw her in Paris, a child of about thirteen. He realized 
that she must have grown, and that, in fact, she had arrived at what 
was usually regarded as a marriageable age. But he did not for a 
moment imagine that her relation to himself had become different. 
He had been used to pet and pamper her after the manner of bachelor 
uncles who escape the results of such treatment. She had taken it all 
very sweetly, and he was prepared to make much of the child now; he 
had looked forward to seeing her and to being amused by her compan- 
ionship, never supposing that she could possess a will of her own. 

“Tt seems a great many years since we met,” he said, taking Mrs. 
Farington’s hand. “I am not sure I should have known you if I had 
seen you away from your own house.” 

“T wonder whether that is a compliment?” she answered, with an 
attempt at a smile. “ Yes,” she continued, “it was a long, long time 
ago. Not that you have much changed.” 

Instinctively he glanced in the mirror at his bald head. “ How is 
Pen?” he asked. “She’s quite well, I hope?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, “ Penelope is always well. Nobody could 
have better health.” 

“Ts Farington all right?” he asked. 

In her embarrassment Esther forgot Penelope for the moment. 
Sir Gordon looked grave as he listened to her brief explanation: it 
was quite true that, if he had been forewarned, he would not have 
asked her to receive his niece. 

“Pen had my telegram ?” he asked abruptly. 

“‘ She—she wasn’t at home when it arrived,” said Mrs. Farington. 
“Tt didn’t come until about—yes, it must have been about three. I 
opened it in her absence.” 

“Then Pen was out to luncheon. That was unfortunate,” he re- 
turned. “I hoped to give her a pleasant little surprise. A nuisance 
she should be out. When do you expect her home?” 

Mrs. Farington knew that her voice quavered. 

“J—I don’t quite know,” she answered. “ It—it’s a little uncer- 
tain.” 

“Don’t you think,” he persisted, “you might send for her in the 
circumstances? I daresay her friends would excuse it.” : 

" She shook her head in the most hopeless manner. “Oh,” she ex-. 
claimed, “I really don’t know how to tell you!” 

“To tell me—to tell me what?” he demanded irritably. “ You’re 
not going to say there’s anything wrong with Pen! You said she was 
quite well.” 

“ She is perfectly well,” said Esther. 

“Then what the—what is it?” he demanded. “Upon my soul, you 
make me imagine all lads of things.” 
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“You are not likely to imagine anything much worse than the 
fact,” cried Esther with a sigh. 

“Where is she?” he asked. 

“TI only wish I could tell you,” she returned. “I only wish I 
knew.” 

“What the— Don’t you know?” he demanded with increasing 
excitement. “ You mean to tell me Pen is not here, and yet you don’t 
know where she has gone to!” 

“She went away this morning whilst I was out,” Mrs. Farington 
explained, “ and—and she has not come home. She took some of her 
clothes, and—and I am afraid she did not go alone.” 

It was a terrible blow to Sir Gordon. After staring at Esther half- 
incredulously for some time, he thrust his hands deep in his overcoat 
pockets and walked to the window, turning his back on her. He was a 
man of quick, strong emotions, and at that moment he did not care 
that she should see his face. For Penelope he imagined the worst fate 
which he deemed possible for a woman. 

“Bless my soul!” he muttered as he stood there. “ Poor Pen— 
little golden-haired Pen!” . 

Presently he turned to face Esther again. “I suppose you mean she 
has fallen into the hands of some infernal scoundrel !” he exclaimed. 

“TI don’t think scoundrel exactly describes him,” she answered, 
and, pitying his distress, she at once began to give Sir Gordon an idea 
of the actual circumstances. She dwelt. upon Jack’s youth and his 
frequent meetings with Penelope; upon her own fears, now, unfortu- 
nately, justified; she explained how she had first heard of the elope- 
ment, and the measures she had adopted to have Penelope pursued and, 
if possible, brought back to London before any irrevocable step had 
been taken. 

The partial relief which he felt as the consequence of this explana- 
tion seemed to unman Sir Gordon even more than his worst imaginings. 
“Then,” he cried, “you really believe Pilcher will marry the girl? 
That’s the only thing to hope for now. Even if she should return 
to-night, as you suggest, there’s nothing else to be done. She'll have 
to marry him. You think there’s no doubt of his willingness ?” 

“No doubt whatever,” she assured him. 

“Thank God for that!’ he murmured with a sigh of intense relief. 
Then Sir Gordon began to button his overcoat. “I shall go to Paris 
to-night,” he exclaimed. 

“TI hope you won’t do anything of the kind,” urged Esther. “I 
am sure to have a telegram from Mr. Munroe. It will be much wiser 
to wait for that. Suppose you have started for Paris and Mr. Munroe 
wires to say that he is bringing Penelope home again? Take my ad- 
vice,” she added, “ and try to wait patiently until the telegram arrives.” 
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VI. 


In one particular Mrs. Farington’s wish was fulfilled: a gale was 
blowing at Dover,—not sufficient to prevent the boats from crossing, 
but quite enough to deter a bad sailor. On leaving the-platform, Leslie 
Munroe buttoned his rather thin coat and shivered slightly as he 
pressed his hat more firmly on his head. 

He could not regard the adventure with anything approaching 
satisfaction, and whilst not unwilling to serve Mrs. Farington, he 
wished she had put him to a different kind of test. Although he did 
not doubt that Pilcher ought to be kicked, he would not have chosen 
to perform the office. If Penelope should be found in Dover, how on 
earth was she to be induced to return to London against her will? 
More than once during the journey Leslie had asked himself what he 
was doing in that gallery! 

His feelings were complicated too by a distinct personal interest. 
He remembered her peculiar manner on bidding him good-by only 
that morning, when, indeed, he had suspected that something must 
be amiss. 

The evening had begun to darken early and little daylight remained 
when he set forth on his not very promising quest. He intended to 
carry out Mrs. Farington’s instructions to the letter,—to pay a visit 
to every decent hotel in the town, and if Penelope was not to be heard 
of, to travel to Paris by the night mail, though how he was to continue 
his search when he reached that city he had not yet determined. 

He made his way in the first place to the hotel which seemed. to 
promise the best, and entering the vestibule approached the bureau 
on his right. On asking for Pilcher, however, he learned that no one 
of that name happened to be staying there. 

“Nor Miss Darnley?” asked Leslie. 

“Yes, sir, Miss Darnley is staying here,’ said the man in the 
bureau. 

“ Alone?” cried Leslie. 

“ Quite alone, sir.” 

Leslie assumed that Jack Pilcher had had the delicacy to take a 
room for himself at some other hostelry, a discretion which he heartily 
commended. “TI should like to speak to Miss Darnley,” he said, and 
when the man had sent a page to her room with his name, Leslie 
secured the use of a disengaged sitting-room. It was a rather bare, 
uninviting room, but he had not to wait many minutes in it before 
Penelope came, with an expression of surprise on her face, her eye- 
brows slightly uplifted, her eyes very widely open. 

There was nothing of embarrassment in her manner, and Leslie 
thought she certainly carried off the situation admirably. No one 
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could look less ashamed of herself.than Penelope as she first closed 
the door, then advanced valiantly to meet him. As usual, he was 
struck by the perfect frankness of her manner, and this evening she 
seemed to regard him with a half-challenging glance. 

“T suppose,” he began, “I need not explain why I am here.” 

“Oh, well,” she retorted, “I think your presence almost needs an 
explanation.” 

“T am Mrs. Farington’s ambassador,” he said. “She heard from 
one of her servants, I believe, that your destination was Paris, and 
she hoped that the weather might prevent you from crossing to-night.” 

“Ah! I ought to have been more careful,” she answered. 

“T think you ought——” 

She looked frankly into his face. “ You think I have acted badly?” 
she exclaimed. 

“It is never too late to mend, you know. The important question 
which we have to decide is whether we shall return to London before 
dinner or after.” 

“Neither before nor after,” she insisted. 

Leslie shifted the position of a chair and suggested that she should 
sit down, but Penelope seemed to prefer to stand. “ Suppose we try 
to discuss the matter rationally?” he said. 

“T have not the slightest desire to discuss it,” she retorted. 

“Well,” said Leslie, “I am bound to discuss it with somebody. 
Have you any objection to tell me where I can find Pilcher ?” 

“Do you want to see him?” 

“ Why, yes.” 

“ What about?” she asked. 

“You can’t guess ?” 

“T haven’t the remotest idea,” she answered; “but if you really 
wish to see Jack, I should advise you to take the next train back to 
London.” 

“But Pilcher left London this morning——” 

“ Of course.” 

“With you,” he suggested in a significant tone. 

“Yes,” she admitted without a blush, “ of course he left with me.” 

“Yet he is not in Dover now?” asked Leslie with a short laugh. 

“ How can he be in Dover?” she cried. “ Aren’t you a little insist- 
ent? I have told you that if you wish to see him you must return to 
London.” 

“Then,” said Leslie, with an expression of complete astonishment 
for once in his life, “ he had no intention to travel to Paris with you?” 

“Of course not. I did not want him to come with me at all. 
What was the use of his coming? I am as well able to take care of 
myself as he is to look after me. It was pure foolishness of Jack’s,” 
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she continued; “but we are very old friends, you know. He wasted 
a quarter of an hour trying to persuade me not to go away.” 

“In that he showed his discretion,” said Leslie. 

“Then, when he found that was no use,” she explained, “he in- 
sisted on seeing me on board. Only it was so rough, I determined to 
-spend the night here, so I took Jack to the station, saw him off in 
the train, and afterwards I engaged a room at this hotel. But now,” 
she added with a smile, as her eyes met Leslie’s, “I almost wish I 
had braved the elements.” 

“ Instead of me?” he said. “ Anyhow, I rejoice that you didn’t. It’s 
just as well to clear up the misunderstanding at the earliest moment.” 

“ Misunderstanding !” she exclaimed. 

“It was almost inevitable in the circumstances,” said Leslie. “ Of 
course, Mrs. Farington assumed that you—well, that you had——” 

“That I had done what?” she demanded, seeing that he looked a 
little embarrassed. . 

“ Well, that you had—how shall I put it?—eloped with Pilcher.” 

Rising impulsively, Penelope stood with one hand resting on the 
back of her chair. Her face was flushed from the hair which grew 
so low over her forehead to the neck-band of her black dress. Her 
eyes shone with indignation, of which Leslie felt uncomfortably he 
was the immediate object. 

“My aunt could not have believed that!” she exclaimed. 

“T am afraid she does believe it.” 

“ And you?” she demanded with a fine contempt. “ You actually 
thought that I—oh,” she cried, “ this is shameful.” 

“You must remember,” he urged, “ that it was stated to me as a 
matter of fact. Mrs. Farington seemed to have no manner of doubt 
about it. Besides, the circumstances looked not a little suspicious. 
You took your trunk, you left the house with Pilcher e 

“T often leave the house with Jack,” she said. 

“Why, yes, that seemed to be a sort of confirmation. You must 
admit,” Leslie insisted, “there was something unusual in the arrange- 
ment.” 

“Unusual! yes,” cried Penelope with a good deal of feeling. “ My 
provocation was unusual too.” 

Leslie had begun to regard his expedition in a quite new light. 
At first it had seemed by no means an enviable experience, but now 
that Jack Pilcher was eliminated (at all events, for the present), it 
appeared an entirely agreeable adventure. 

“Now,” he said, “why did you leave London so suddenly, and so 
mysteriously ?” 

“T have the right to come and go as I please,” she retorted, and 
she held back her head disdainfully. 
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“T shall not dispute that proposition,” said Leslie; “but wouldn’t 
it have been just as well to warn Mrs. Farington of your intentions?” 

“ Ah,” she admitted with a charming change from independence 
to humility, “I was wrong there. Yes, I ought to have told her what 
I intended to do.” 

“ Well, you haven’t told me. why you did it,” he suggested. 

“T don’t think it is necessary to tell you. I don’t think we will 
discuss it.” 

“In other words,” said Leslie, “it is no business of mine.” 

“Tt isn’t, is it?” she asked witha smile. 

“You forget one important fact,” he insisted. “I am armed with 
Mrs. Farington’s brief authority.” 

“ Which I never admitted,” she cried. “And at least I have shaken 
it off now.” 

“ But why?” demanded Leslie. “Of course, you are entirely right, 
it is no business of mine, none whatever, but still I hope you will 
gratify my curiosity.” 

“ That is rather difficult,” she answered, “ because you are a friend 
of my aunt’s—a very intimate friend,” she added. 

“T hope that is no reason why one should not be a friend of yours,” 
he suggested a little hastily. 

“Oh,” she cried, “it is quite impossible to make you understand. 
I daresay I have been to blame. I am not going to attempt to defend 
myself. But she has told me more than once that I was in her way, 
—an encumbrance,—and that she wished she could get rid of me. 
I could not endure that. I made up my mind that the next time she 
said it should be the last. She repeated it this morning, so I came 
away.” 

“T want you to return with me to-night,” he said. 

“Nothing will induce me to return,” she answered—* nothing in 
the world. I am on my way to Paris, you know that. I lived there 
with my dear mother for years. I have many friends there. I shall 
be sure of a welcome, and some of them will put me in the way of 
getting to my-uncle in Calcutta.” 

“Sir Gordon Darnley is not at Calcutta,” said Leslie. 

“Then where is he?” she exclaimed. 

“ At this moment he is probably at South Audley Street.” 

“Uncle Gordon has come home!” she cried, her eyes dancing with 
pleasure, and, as Leslie thought, making her look more charming than 
ever. 

“He sent you a telegram from Southampton,” Leslie explained. 
“But for his return, you would have seen Mrs. Farington instead of 
33 ‘ 


me 
“Oh,” she murmured with a sudden revulsion of feeling, “ how 
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I wish I had known! How I wish I had not come! My aunt will 
never tell him,” she suddenly exclaimed—“ she will never dare to tell 
my uncle what she—she told you.” 

“T am afraid she will be sure to tell him,” he said. 

Penelope sank into the chair which Leslie had placed for her some 
time ago, and, bowing her head, covered her face with her hands. An 
hour ago nothing could have made her believe she could ever regret 
her departure from London. Now she already regretted it sincerely. 
She could picture Sir Gordon’s arrival, his eager expectancy, his dis- 
appointment on hearing she was gone, his consternation and grief at 
Mrs. Farington’s explanation. 

“Now,” said Leslie, “to return to the original proposition,” and 
he came to her side, “shall we travel before dinner or after? By 
hastening we can no doubt catch the earlier train, but what I propose 
is to send Mrs. Farington a telegram at once; that will effectually 
undeceive her. Meanwhile you can make your preparations, and then 
we can dine comfortably.” 

“T have not the least desire to dine.” 

“If we travel by the earlier train,” he urged, “you will arrive in 
the most dilapidated condition. There’s another at nine-fifty-three. 
Now,” he added, since Penelope offered no further objection, “I shall 
send my wire and pay the bill whilst you lock your trunk. We will have 
it brought down and put on a fly during dinner.” 

Penelope went upstairs and restored to her trunk the few articles 
she had taken from it, she put on her hat, so as to be ready to set forth 
directly after dinner, and, carrying her jacket on her arm, descended 
again to the vestibule, where Leslie awaited her. 

Beside the bureau a door, with its upper half of glass, admitted to 
the coffee-room, which was no longer quite so full as it had been half 
an hour ago. Entering with Leslie, Penelope sat down at one of the 
disengaged tables. 

“So you feel pleased that Sir Gordon has come home?” he asked 
as the soup was brought. 

“TImmensely pleased on the whole. But—well, I shall be hap- 
pier when I have been scolded and forgiven—I know he won’t be long 
in forgiving me. Of course, there is really nothing to forgive,” she 
insisted, “but my uncle may just wish I had stayed. So do I now. 
How you must hate all the trouble you have been put to!” she said. 

“Not at all,” he answered. “I feel in a mood to be tolerant to 
everyone. I feel contented with myself and all the world.” 

“A dangerous frame of mind.” 

“Why?” he asked. 

“You know how it is if you feel extraordinarily well any morn- 
ing: you are almost sure to have a headache before night.” 
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“ Anyhow,” he said, “I have no fear of the reaction this time. 
Those laugh who win,” you know. 

“ Still,” she retorted, “if you hadn’t told me of my uncle’s return, 
nothing would have induced me to go back to London.” 

“In that case,” he said, “I should have been compelled to accom- 
pany you to Paris in the hope of prevailing at last.” 

“You would have given yourself a great deal of trouble for 
nothing. But, of course, I should not have been responsible; you 
did not come out of consideration for me.” 

“For whom, then?” 

“For my aunt, of course,” she said. 

The dinner went on in silence awhile, and the room gradually 
became emptier. Leslie sat dawdling over his dessert until Penelope 
asked,— 

“How much longer have we?” 

“ Oh, there’s plenty of time,” he assured her. 

“ Because it would be dreadful to miss that train.” 

“No fear of that,” said Leslie, “and you will find it more com- 
fortable to wait here than on the platform. We can reach the station 
in less than five minutes.” 

So Penelope was induced to stay yet a little longer, whilst Leslie 
did his utmost to make the time pass pleasantly. They talked of books, 
and he was able to tell her many things which were new (to her, ‘at 
least) about their writers. Penelope became interested, and almost 
forgot the ordeal through which she would have to pass before she laid 
her head on the pillow. 

She leaned back in her chair, a little weary after her day’s adven- 
tures, whilst Leslie leaned forward in his, and it might have been 
obvious to the most casual observer that they were on the very best 
terms with each other. In fact, taking into consideration the locality, 
the hotel, the circumstance that they were alone together at this hour 
of the evening, one might easily have mistaken them for a couple who 
had been joined for better, for worse, that day. 


VII. 


Rupert Cusack set forth on his quest far more willingly than 
Leslie had started on the same errand. He accounted it a privilege 
to serve Mrs. Farington, even at some inconvenience. It was a little 
inconvenient, since he had come without much money in his pocket. 
However, he booked third class to Folkestone, and as he stood looking 
for a smoking compartment he saw a man whom he had known for 
some time, though not very intimately. 

This was Philip Talbot, who explained that he was going to Folke- 
stone for a few days to recruit his health. Talbot was a journalist, 
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about twenty-five years old, short in stature, bearded, spectacled, and 
looking so pallid that the short change of air could not be considered 
unnecessary. He had written one or two novels without winning 
either fame or profit, but his ambition was to become a successful 
journalist, and the chief aim of his life seemed to be to startle the 
British Public. He pursued his calling in and out of season,—nobody 
- could be keener after news,—and no doubt would have sold his best 
friend to gain a bubble reputation. 

The two men found an empty compartment and began to smoke; 
then Talbot, with whom curiosity had become a fine art, _— what 
took Cusack, without luggage, to the sea. 

“A peculiar sort of errand I’m bound weil said Cusack. “Tm 
going to try to recover an erring young woman.” 

“A suitable man for the purpose,” answered Talbot drily. “ Who 
is she, in Heaven’s name?” 

“You don’t know Mrs. Farington ?” 

“T’ve heard of her, of course—who hasn’t?”’ said Talbot; “I 
have never met her.” 

“ She’s a ripping sort,” cried Cusack. “I’m after a niece of hers— 
orphan and that sort of thing. Mrs. Farington had to give the 
girl houseroom, and now she’s taken the bit between her teeth and 
bolted.” 

“ What’s the girl’s name?” Talbot inquired. 

“ Darnley—Penelope Darnley,” said Cusack, and his companion 
made a mental note of the fact. 

“ Who’s the man?” he asked; “of course, there’s a man?” 

“A youngster named Pilcher—at least that’s what Mrs. Farington 
said, but,” Cusack added, “she packed me off in such a confounded 
hurry that I hadn’t much time to look into things. Anyhow, all I’ve 
got to do is to find Miss Darnley and take her back to London.” 

“ Suppose she won’t come?” Talbot suggested. 

“Oh, she’s got to come,” answered Cusack in a significant tone, 
“and as to Pilcher, or whoever the fellow may be, he must look out 
for himself.” 

They continued to discuss the chances of finding Penelope at Folke- 
stone until the train stopped at their destination, when Talbot sug- 
gested that Cusack should accompany him in a fly to the hotel where 
he purposed staying for a few days and make his first inquiries there. 
These, of course, proved entirely vain, and having deposited his port- 
manteau, Talbot offered to go with Cusack on his round. They were 
driven from one hotel to another, until at last it seemed plain that 
Miss Darnley would not be found at Folkestone. Then it was that 
Talbot made a suggestion which might not have occurred to Cusack’s 


unaided imagination. 
VoL. LXVI.—23 
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“Why not have a shot at Dover?” he exclaimed—“ that is, if you 
really want to find the girl. -We can get there in no time in this fly, 
and if you like I’ll go with you.” 

Having made a bargain with the driver, they took their seats and 
were soon on their way to Dover, where, still at Talbot’s suggestion, 
Cusack decided to try first the hotel where Penelope was at the mo- 
ment listening to Leslie Munroe’s after-dinner conversation. On reach- 
ing the door they dismissed the fly and entered the hotel. 

_ “Ts a man named Pilcher staying here?” asked Cusack at the 
bureau. 

“No, sir.” 

“Miss Darnley?” suggested Talbot. 

“Miss Darnley is in the coffee-room,” was the answer, and the 
next instant Cusack stepped towards the glazed door. There he stood 
staring at the few remaining occupants of the tables. 

“ By Jove!” he exclaimed; “ it isn’t young Pilcher after all. I told 
Mrs. Farington it didn’t seem very likely.” 

“Who is it then?” demanded Talbot. 

“Leslie Munroe,” said Cusack with obvious excitement. 

For some time he had felt extremely jealous of Leslie’s influence 
over Mrs. Farington. He rejoiced to realize that Leslie had irre- 
vocably spoiled himself. Moreover, he experienced the greatest satis- 
faction from the fact that his rival had been thus delivered into his 
hands. But even Cusack was perhaps less interested in this new de- 
velopment than Talbot. Pilcher, from his point of view, was a person 
of no account; Miss Darnley also was unknown: his clients, the 
public, would take no interest in the doings of either. But Leslie 
Munroe was a horse of another color. He was one of the most popular 
of contemporary writers, his name was widely known, and any para- 
graph concerning his doings (especially of such a description) would 
be welcome. 

Penelope, anxious about her train to London, now rose from her 
chair and, accompanied by Leslie, walked towards the door of the 
coffee-room. _ 

“Let’s get outside,” said Cusack. .“ We don’t want to make a row 
in the hotel.” 

Before the door of the hotel stood the fly which Leslie had ordered 
to take him to the station, and on the top of it was Penelope’s port- 
manteau. 

“Only just in time,” said Talbot. “ Half an hour later and they’d 
have been on board. Now, what are you going to do?” he asked as 
Penelope, assisted by Leslie, put on her jacket in the vestibule. 

“Instead of driving them to the pier,” answered Cusack, with a 
fine air of determination, “that fly will take us to the station. Any- 
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how, she don’t leave my sight till she’s back in South Audley Street. 
Munroe’s an infernal scoundrel, and you may trust me to deal with 
him.” 

Cusack was not-.a diplomatist, nor did it seem the time for diplo- 
macy. He rather prided himself on the straightforward character of 
his methods, and as Leslie came forth from the hotel laughing and 
talking, with Penelope at his side, Cusack placed himself immediately 
in his path. 

“ Hullo, Cusack!” exclaimed Leslie, assuming that it was a casual, 
if an inconvenient, encounter, whilst Penelope, wondering what Cusack 
must imagine to see her with Leslie in such circumstances, distantly 
bowed. “ What are you doing here?” asked Leslie, since Cusack stood 
his ground. 

“TI have come to take Miss Darnley back to London,” said Cusack. 

“T think I can do that,” Leslie returned with a glance at Penelope. 
* As you see, we are on our way to the station.” 

Penelope stood by his side with the most unenviable feelings. 
Already she had suffered an immense indignity that day, but now she 
was afraid to imagine what might be about to happen. Cusack’s 
manner appeared antagonistic, while she could not suppose that Leslie 
was the man to accept an affront meekly. 

“ That be hanged for a tale!” cried Cusack rather noisily, “ I know 
all about it. It won’t do, Munroe.” 

“Out of the way!” said Leslie, and stepping forward, he shoul- 
dered Cusack unceremoniously out of his path. Cusack at once re- 
turned to the attack; he sent his right fist into Leslie’s face, striking 
him full on the lips, and for a few moments there was a set-to between 
them. Whilst Talbot watched from the background, some waiters, 
attracted by the fracas, came forth from the hotel. Several blows had 
been exchanged and a few opprobrious epithets, when Penelope stepped 
towards the fly, opened its door, and entered, only desirous of hiding 
her face from the spectators. 

In the meantime some lovers of peace had thrown themselves 
between the combatants, who now stood glaring at each other in a 
more or less dishevelled condition. Above all things, Leslie desired 
to save Penelope as much annoyance as possible, and the best way to 
do this seemed to be to follow her into the carriage. At least he wished 
not to miss the train. 

“ Hands off!” he cried, shaking himself free from the three waiters 
who held him, and, stooping to pick up his hat, he followed Penelope 
into the fly. 

“No, you don’t!” shouted Cusack, and stepping forward he put 
his head inside the carriage window. “Miss Darnley doesn’t go a 
yard without me,” he said. 
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“Look sharp and jump in then,” answered Leslie, “and don’t be 
an infernal idiot.” 

Cusack entered the fly, shut the door, and sank into a seat as the 
horse started. Whilst Penelope leaned back, shrinking, ashamed, in 
her corner, more than half afraid too that she might miss the train, 
Leslie leaned forward and gave Cusack a whispered account of the 
facts. At first he met with nothing but scepticism, and it was not 
for some time after they had started on the journey to London that 
Cusack became convinced he had made a fool of himself, thanks to 
Talbot, but for whose suggestion he would not have dreamed of coming 
to Dover. 

In another carriage in the same train, in a third-class smoking- 
compartment, with a pipe in his mouth and a note-book in his hand, 
travelled Talbot. ‘ 

He had witnessed the struggle, and seeing Cusack subsequently 
driven away from the hotel with Leslie and Penelope, he never doubted 
that the runaways were being taken back to London against their will. 
Threatened with Cusack’s company whether they liked it or not, 
Munroe had made discretion the better part of valor. 

Such an opportunity seemed far too good to be lost. Talbot per- 
ceived that he was the sole possessor of excellent copy—copy which 
not every one would care for, perhaps, though he experienced no 
uneasiness on that score. He had an intimate friend who was assist- 
ant editor of a new and too enterprising daily paper. 

The thing which in those days (it has died long since) the Morn- 
ing Reporter chiefly desired was bold advertisement. Even an action 
for libel would be by no means an unmixed evil, but to the best of 
Talbot’s judgment no action would lie in the present case. The facts 
were indisputable. He, himself, had seen Munroe with Penelope at 
the hotel, he had witnessed the struggle with Cusack, there could be 
no manner of doubt as to the facts of the case, whereas Munroe’s 
name in such a connection would sell the paper like wildfire. As soon 
as the fly was. driven from the door of the hotel, Talbot set forth at 
arun. He determined to return to London for the night, in order to 
secure the insertion of his Morning Reporter special in to-morrow’s 
issue. 


VIII. 

In his message to Esther Farington Leslie had not practised the 
customary telegraphic economy of words. He found it eminently 
satisfactory to remove from her mind at the earliest possible moment 
all misconception concerning Mr. Pilcher. 

Nothing could have surprised or embarrassed her more. It had 
not seemed necessary to tell Sir Gordon about her several disagree- 
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ments with Penelope. In order to pass the time and to facilitate his 
departure for Paris, if that should become necessary, she had ordered 
dinner earlier than usual, and it was immediately after his return to 
the drawing-room that the telegram arrived. 

Seeing Sir Gordon’s intense impatience and anxiety to learn the 
truth, Esther handed him the envelope unopened. 

“ Well,” she asked, as he glanced at the contents, “has Leslie 
Munroe come up -with them?” 

Sir Gordon’s face was flushed with excitement, his eyes looked 
watery, his hands trembled as he held the telegram. “Thank 
Heaven!” he muttered, “ Pen is with him at Dover. But,” he added 
the next instant, “you must have made a mistake. She was quite 
alone; Pilcher is not there.” 

“They certainly left this house together,” she insisted with every 
indication of astonishment. 

“Yes, yes,” said Sir Gordon, glancing again at the telegram, . 
“ Pilcher accompanied Pen to Dover, but he did not stay. She was 
merely on her way to her friends in Paris. Upon my soul!” he cried, 
“it’s the best news I have had for a long time. I ought to have known 
the child better than to believe such a thing for an instant. But,” he 
demanded, “why on earth didn’t she tell you what she was doing? © 
If it comes to that, why did she want to leave London? I don’t under- 
stand it!” he exclaimed. 

“If you had only given us proper notice of your return,” she 
retorted a little confusedly, “the thing wouldn’t have occurred.” 

“ Nonsense!” he cried; “what has that to do with it? Why did 
it occur?” he demanded. 

“Tt is true,” Esther admitted, “I had been annoyed by her be- 
havior with Mr. Pilcher. I felt it my duty to remonstrate, and she 
didn’t appreciate my interference. Penelope is so excessively self- 
willed that she will not endure the least contradiction, and as for me,” 
she added, “I don’t pretend to be an angel. I am a little impulsive 
sometimes.” 

“Then I am to understand there has been a disagreement,” Sir | 
Gordon exelaimed excitedly. “You and Pen had quarrelled, in 
short ?” 

“She is the most difficult girl to agree with,” said Mrs. Farington. 

“Why did you not tell me that at once?” he asked. “Why did 
you let me wrong the child?” 

“T told you what I believed to be the truth,” she insisted. “I 
believed she had eloped with Mr. Pilcher. But there had been some 
unpleasantness—not by any means for the first time. I really don’t 
remember what I said to her—I never try to recollect things of that 
kind. She is enough to make a saint lose her temper, and I am not a 
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saint. Still,” she added, “it’s rather hard to be taken just at one’s 
worst. After all, that sort of thing happened only now and then. It 
was my positive duty to speak.” 

“ There’s a way of doing things,” he answered. “It is not so much 
what you say as the way you say it.” 

“ Well,” said Esther, “I daresay I lost my temper. You know how 
it is, one says more than one means. Now, of course, I’m sorry. 
It isn’t pleasant to be regarded as a kind of ogress.” 

“ Anyhow,” he cried with a sigh of extreme relief, “ Pen is all 
right, that is the chief thing. An immense weight off my mind, I can 
assure you. I should have seen that Pilcher married her and then 
have washed my hands of them. Now, thank Heaven, it’s all a mistake. 
She will be able to come with me to India.” 

“ Meantime,” said Esther, trying to smile again, “it will be late 
before she arrives to-night, and the wisest thing you can do will be to 
let me order a room to be prepared for you here.” 

“Thank you,” he answered, “but to-morrow I shall take Pen 
away.” 

“T can assure you,” she retorted, “I shall not attempt to dissuade 
you.” 

Sir Gordon now began to wait very impatiently for Penelope’s 
return. He felt that he had done the girl an injustice in imagining 
her jor a moment capable of acting as Mrs. Farington had suggested. 
In his revulsion of feeling in her favor he thought far less than he 
otherwise would have done of her flight from South Audley Street. 
If the question of her elopement had never been raised, he would no 
doubt have been extremely annoyed, inasmuch as she had quitted the 
home which he had been at trouble to provide for her. As it was, how- 
ever, this appeared a minor evil, especially since he was prepared to 
form an indifferent opinon of Mrs. Farington, a woman who lived 
apart from her husband and whom he could easily believe had a very 
short temper. So that Sir Gordon, instead of meeting her with re- 
proaches, felt disposed to receive Penelope with open arms, and when, 
a little after midnight, he heard a cab stop outside, he strode to the 
door, ran down stairs, and reached the hall a moment after she had 
bidden good-by to Leslie and in fear and trembling entered the house. 
His smile of welcome was an immense relief to her; she uttered a cry, 
and going towards him flung her arms impulsively round his neck, 
believing that now all her small troubles were at an end. 

“ Bless my soul! how the child has grown!” he exclaimed. “I 
should hardly have known you, Pen.” 

“T should have known you anywhere,” she answered, “and oh, I 
can’t tell you how glad I am to see you. I—TI have been so—so miser- 
able!” 
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“ Well,” he said, “ that’s all over now. Come, we must go upstairs 
to your aunt. “You have nothing to be afraid of now, Pen.” 

Her ordinary courage had not quite returned, however, when she 
entered Mrs. Farington’s presence. If Sir Gordon had not been there 
it is difficult to imagine what Esther would have said; as it was, she 
looked at her niece very significantly. 

“ Well,” she exclaimed, “you are certainly a nice young woman! 
You have caused an immense amount of trouble and anxiety. I not 
only sent Mr. Munroe to Dover, but I started Mr. Cusack off on a 
wild-goose chase to Folkestone.” 

“He came to Dover,” exclaimed Penelope, her cheeks tingling at 
the recollection. 

“Who did?” demanded Mrs. Farington. 

“ Mr. Cusack.” 

“ Mr. Cusack came to Dover!” cried Esther. 

“ Just as we—as Mr. Munroe and I—were leaving the hotel to go 
to the station.” 

* But what induced the man to go to Dover?” asked Esther. 

‘He came because you dared to tell him that I—oh, it was shame- 
ful!” cried Penelope. “You told him I had eloped with Jack. Mr. 
Cusack came to the hotel and saw me and Mr. Munroe, and he, I sup- 
pose,” she continued with a crimson face,—“ he thought we had run 
away together.” 

“How utterly ridiculous! He could scarcely have been absurd 
enough to think that,” said Esther, thoroughly annoyed. “Did Mr. 
Cusack travel home with you?” she asked. 

“The first thing he did was to hit Mr. Munroe. There was a 
fracas outside the hotel and I had to stand by,” Penelope explained 
with a good deal of feeling. “I had to listen whilst Mr. Cusack ac- 
cused him, Mr. Munroe, of—of bringing me away. Some of the hotel . 
people separated them, and then Mr. Cusack would not let us leave 
without him. It was dreadful!” 

“Tt was my own fault for trusting him!” exclaimed Esther. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Sir Gordon, “that one way and another you 
have made a nice mess of things.” 

“T would not have subjected Mr. Munroe to such unpleasantness 
for any consideration,” Mrs. Farington murmured. 

“It was not very pleasant for—for anybody,” said Penelope. 

She rose, being tired out after her day’s adventures, but she did 
not offer Mrs. Farington her hand. Sir Gordon, however, kissed her 
affectionately, and on the whole Penelope went to bed with the brightest 
hopes for her immediate future, whatever she had to regret in the 
past. 
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IX. 


Lesiiz Muwnror felt rather disinclined for work the morning after 
his expedition to Dover, and being in the happy position of one who 
needed not to write unless he felt so disposed, he put on his hat about 
eleven o’clock and set forth to his club. 

His first impulse was to call at South Audley Street, but this he 
resisted. For one reason, he felt a disinclination, somewhat unac- 
countably, to see Mrs. Farington, who, all allowances being made, 
seemed to have treated Penelope less than well. Instead of going to 
South Audley Street, he turned in the direction of Pall Mall, and he 
had not walked far before he saw an open carriage which contained 
no less a personage than the Bishop of Warchester and his wife, a 
woman for whom Leslie entertained the greatest admiration and re- 
spect. 

As the carriage drew nearer, Leslie naturally lifted his hat, where- 
upon, to his intense surprise, both the Bishop and his wife stared 
straight before them. Leslie put his hat on again with a sense of 
bewildered annoyance; he felt confident they had recognized him, 
since they had been looking straight in his face the moment before he 
bowed, then they had deliberately “cut” him. Unable to conceive the 
explanation of this treatment, so different from anything he was accus- 
tomed to, Leslie went on his way without rejoicing, and presently 
entered his hosier’s shop. He was struck by something unusual in the 
salesman’s face, something like a snigger, and turning presently to- 
wards another part of the shop, Leslie perceived some of the assistants 
with their heads together, evidently, as Sam Weller said to Mr. Pick- 
wick, “ twigging” him. 

A little irritated, Leslie looked in one of the large glasses, thinking 
there might be something peculiar in his appearance this morning, 
but though his lips were cut and swollen where they had come into 
contact with Cusack’s fist, this did not seem sufficient to account for 
the attention he was attracting. 

On entering the club reading-room a little later, he observed one or 
two pairs of eyes fixed curiously on his face; feeling self-conscious 
and uncomfortable, he turned from these older members and made his 
way to the smoking-room. 

“ Hullo, Munroe!” cried a short, dapper, fair-haired man, whose 
name was Browne, looking up from the — he was in the act of 
lighting, “so you’ve got back from Dover.” 

“T didn’t see you there,” said Leslie. 

“Oh, well,” answered Browne, with a smile seas heneen found 
rather irritating, “if it comes to that, I didn’t see you.” 

“Then how the devil did you know?” 
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“TI know what everybody else knows.” 

“ What on earth is that?” demanded Leslie. 

As Leslie asked this question, another man entered the smoking- 
room, a stout man of thirty,-with an immense, clean-shaven, infantile 
face. “The Johnny’s left his mark, by Jove!” he remarked with his 
usual drawl. “ Nasty cut that, isn’t it, Browne?” 

“ Who told you fellows anything—anything about it?” cried Leslie. 

“ Well,” drawled Wetherby, “ we’ve got eyes, you see.” 

“Upon my word, I don’t see,” Leslie returned. “I’m quite in the 
dark.” 

“ Ah,” said Browne, “then you haven’t looked at the Morning Re- 
porter to-day ?” 

“Good Lord, no!” 

“You should look at it,” said Wetherby; “yes, you should cer- 
tainly look at it.” 

“ Let’s go to the reading-room,” cried Browne briskly; “you'll be 
immensely pleased.” 

Beginning to feel distinctly uncomfortable and not a little con- 
fused, Leslie accompanied the two men to the room which he had just. 
left, and standing before the fireplace he waited until Browne officiously 
brought the newspaper and turned up the page which he desired him 
to read. Taking the sheet, carefully folded for his convenience, he 
read Mr. Talbot’s effusion from the first word to the last. The column 
was headed in leaded type,— 


‘4 FASHIONABLE ELOPEMENT,” 


and the writer went on to describe how Miss Penelope Darnley, the 
niece of Mrs. Farington and an heiress in her own right, had recently 
left her aunt’s house in South Audley Street with Leslie Munroe, the 
well-known author. He explained that the eloping pair had been 
traced to an hotel at Dover by Mr. Cusack, who arrived in time to 
interrupt a contemplated journey to Paris. Mr. Munroe, the writer 
continued, had resisted Cusack’s interference, whereupon he had re- 
ceived a severe castigation and had been ignominiously taken back to 
London. All this and a great deal more Leslie read with intense indig- 
nation, until presently he raised his eyes to meet those of the amused 
spectators. 

“The most infernal lie ever printed!” he exclaimed. 

“ That’s a large order,” said Browne with an irritating chuckle. 

“ Ye—es,” drawled Wetherby, “they do exaggerate things.” 

Throwing aside the paper, Leslie left the club with the intention 
of going at once to that editor, but before he had walked many yards 
he changed his mind and turned in the direction of his solicitor’s office 
in Bedford Row. Again his purpose wavered. Perhaps it would be 

* 
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wiser to think the matter over instead of taking any hasty step. He 
was sure to hear from Mrs. Farington or from Sir Gordon Darnley, 
news of this kind being generally a rapid traveller. Utterly disagree- 
able as the affair was to himself, he perceived that it must be a thou- 
sand times worse for Penelope, and his prevailing idea was to spare 
her as far as possible the results of this atrocious libel. 

On reaching his flat and admitting himself with his latch-key, 
Leslie was met by Mrs. Bullock with the information that Sir Gordon 
was waiting for him. He entered his room and saw Sir Gordon sitting 
in an arm-chair, but this fact by no means signified that the visitor 
felt in the least degree at ease. For some time he had paced angrily 
about the room, striving hard to convince himself that although Leslie 
had been concerned in this matter, he was in no sense to blame for 
it. Sir Gordon wanted a vent for his indignation; he was in an ex- 
cited and generally aggressive mood. 

“ Sorry you’ve had to wait,” said Leslie. 

For a few rather embarrassing moments Sir Gordon stood with his 
hands on his hips, scrutinizing Leslie’s face. “I should have waited 
until the Day of Judgment!” he exclaimed, “though there’s nothing 
on earth I detest so much.” 

“ Of course, you have seen that confounded newspaper,” Leslie sug- 
gested. 

“Yes, I have seen it,” was the answer, still in antagonistic tones. 
“TI went to my club early this morning, expecting to have the pleasure 
of meeting some old friends whom I had not seen for years. Instead 
of that I found that infernal paper on the table, took it up, and, upon 
my soul, you might have knocked me down with a feather! I need not 
tell you what a disastrous thing it is for my niece. A man may live 
that sort of thing down—a woman, never!” 

“TI suppose,” said Leslie, “you have heard the actual circum- 
stances ?” 

“They seem hardly to affect the case,” Sir Gordon rejoined. “You 
are a man of the world; you know as well as I do that hundreds— 
thousands—of people will read the accusation who won’t see the con- 
tradiction—who won’t wish to see.the contradiction. That’s the way 
of the world! Even if I bring an action, Penelope will still be the talk 
of the town. It maddens me—it actually maddens me, Munroe—to 
imagine the things that are being said about that dear child and the 
sort of men who are saying them !” 

“T assure you I deplore it as deeply as you do,” said Leslie, “ and 
I am willing to do whatever you can suggest.” 

“Nobody will receive her,” Sir Gordon continued. “She can’t 
show her face in any decent society. I intended to take her back with 
me to India. But how can I take her now? This abominable story 
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will precede her there; she would be cut by the best people—the only 
people I want her to know,—and she would fall into the hands of those 
I wish her to avoid.” " 

“Upon my word,” said Leslie quietly, “if you will allow me to say 
so, I think you are inclined to exaggerate the mischief. Though,” he 
added, “I am far from wanting to belittle it.” 

“ Exaggerate it!” cried Sir Gordon indignantly. “I am the last 
man to exaggerate anything, especially anything of this nature. Be- 
sides, it is impossible to exaggerate it.” ; 

“Of course,” Leslie answered, “I understand it is an extremely 
annoying thing for Miss Darnley, but still 

“ Annoying!” exclaimed Sir Gordon contemptuously. “It is 
ruinous! It is disastrous! There is only one way of salvation,” and 
he looked straight into Leslie’s face. 

“Which is that?” asked Leslie. For a few moments Sir Gordon 
did not answer, and the two men stood regarding each other in preg- 
nant silence. Then suddenly Sir Gordon threw out his hands with an 
agitated gesture. 

“It rests with you,” he answered. “TI believe there are men who 
would do it—on the other hand, there are those who would scorn the 
suggestion. A counsel of perfection, I admit! You have read that 
infernal article. You can read between the lines. You can see the 
villanous implication which is sought to be conveyed. You must know 
that such an accusation, true or false, is sure to cling. There is only 
one way to save the poor girl’s reputation, and that is for you to marry 
her at once.” 

Leslie walked to the window, and after gazing out a few moments 
he turned to face his interlocutor again. 

“ What do you imagine Miss Darnley would say to a proposition of 
that kind?” he asked in his calmest tones. 

“ She will be guided by me. She knows I have only her welt at 
heart. I have never had a word of disagreement with Pen in my life,” 
said Sir Gordon. “I shall convince her it is the only thing to be done 


for her happiness.” 
“To marry a man who is almost—well, who is practically a 


stranger ?” 

“ Marriage,” said Sir Gordon sententiously, “is always more or 
less a lottery.” 

“In this case,” Leslie suggested, “it might be regarded as a cer- 
tainty—its results, I mean. At least, I fear Miss Darnley will think 
so. She appears to be a young lady with a will of her own; for ex- 


ample, take yesterday’s escapade.” sic 
“It is true there seems to be an unfortunate incompatibility of 


temper between Penelope and Mrs. Farington,” was the answer. “ But 
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with me it is entirely different. Confidence is everything, and as I 
have said, she knows I-have only her welfare at heart.” 

* Still,” said Leslie, “it would be interesting to hear how she re- 
ceives your suggestion. You must admit it is rather a startling one. 
Has she seen the newspaper yet ?” he asked. 

“Not yet, unless Mrs. Farington happens to take it. To tell you 
the truth,” cried Sir Gordon, “I dread to tell the child. I dread to 
tell her.” 

“T fancy she will treat your proposed remedy a little scornfully,” 
said Leslie. 

“Pen will treat no suggestion of mine scornfully,” Sir Gordon 
insisted. “I should be very much surprised if she did. I shall point 
out the unpleasantness in store for her in any case.” 

“Whether she agrees to marry me or not!” cried Leslie with a 
smile, which seemed out of place to Sir Gordon. 

“T shall be able to deal with my niece when the time comes,” was 
the answer. “ At present,-I have to discuss the matter with you. I 
can do only one thing at a time. I have no wish to act-hastily or under 
the stress of excitement, though I confess my blood boils when I think 
of that newspaper. My position is a very difficult one. I assure you 
it is not my practice to ask favors of any man, and, after all, Miss 
Darnley is an extremely attractive girl——” 

“She has no warmer admirer than myself,” said Leslie. 

“Very well then,” Sir Gordon returned with an air of relief. “I 
may tell you she is also rich.” 

“T think we may as well leave that out of it,” said Leslie rather 
curtly. 

“TI beg your pardon, Munroe. I ought not to have mentioned it 
as a temptation. In my desire to convince you, I admit that I am 
tempted to employ almost any inducement whatever, but I beg your 
pardon. I appeal to your sense of honor.” 

Leslie looked thoughtfully into Sir Gordon’s face. “Upon my 
word,” he exclaimed a moment later, “I can hardly admit that honor 
has anything to do with it. I fail to see that honor compels me to 
marry Miss Darnley.” 

With a disappointed expression, Sir Gordon began to button his 
coat. 

“Then, notwithstanding all I have said, you decline to entertain 
my proposal,” he exclaimed. 

“No,” said Leslie. 

“Then what the devil do you mean?” Sir Gordon irritably de- 
manded. 

“T certainly am not refusing to entertain your proposal,” Leslie 
explained. “But you must admit it is a serious one. I can’t decide 
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in five minutes. I am not a very impetuous man. I must have time 

to think about it, and, above all, I must know precisely how the idea 
appears to Miss Darnley.” 

“TI can answer for my niece,” said Sir Gordon confidently. 

“Still,” Leslie insisted, “before we arrive at any definite under- 
standing, I should wish to see her alone.” 

“Certainly, that is quite reasonable,’ Sir Gordon admitted. 
“Though I can assure you there will be no difficulty as far as Pen is 
concerned. I have a small opinion of the man who cannot manage 
his women-folk. How long do you require to make up your mind?” 
he asked. 

“ Suppose I call to see Miss Darnley at five this afternoon ?” 

“ Five o’clock will do very well,” Sir Gordon answered, “but you 
will probably not find her at South Audley Street. I purpose engaging 
rooms at some quiet hotel. I thought of Hartock’s in Brook Street, 
if they can take us in. Perhaps you won’t mind calling at Mrs. Far- 
ington’s on your way. I will leave the address wherever it may be.” 

“ At five o’clock, then,” said Leslie, and Sir Gordon went away. 


X. 


Siz GorDoN was driven from Leslie’s flat to Brook Street, thence 
to South Audley Street, where he arrived long before he was expected. 
He at once inquired for Mrs. Farington, and when she joined him he 
took a copy of the Morning Reporter from his pocket, insisting that 
she should read Talbot’s lamentable effusion. 

Her first feeling was one of complete bewilderment; she started 
violently as her eyes fell on the leaded head-line, then, clutching the 
paper tightly and bending over it, she read every word of the column. 
And as she read, her indignation increased until she could find no ade- 
quate words to express it; but with. the paper in her right hand she 
stood glaring at Sir Gordon, whose reawakened wrath almost equalled 
her own. 

“ Did you ever read such an—an infernal production in your life?” 
he demanded. 

“ Atrocious!”? she murmured. “ And if you had only given us 
proper notice of your return, nothing of the sort would have happened.” 

* Nonsense !” > retorted bluntly; “if you had not lost your tem- 
per with Pen—— 

“Well,” she said, beginning to recover her self-possession, “ there 
is no earthly use in recriminations. The question is, how are we to 
act? Have you taken steps to have this shameful libel contradicted ? 
Because you ought not to lose a moment.” 

“Munroe will see to that,” Sir Gordon answered. “I shall leave 
that to him.” 
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She looked into his face with a good deal of surprise. “ You have 
already seen Mr. Munroe about it!” she exclaimed. . 

“TI went to him at once. I did not waste time. That is not my ~° 
custom. I am nothing if not prompt.” P 

“ How did you know where he lived?” she demanded. 

“T looked in a book I found at the club—‘ Who’s Who,’ ” answered 
Sir Gordon. 

“Of course, he is intensely annoyed about it?” she asked, walking 
about the room. “It must be extremely unpleasant to have his name 
bracketed with any woman’s in that way. He will never forgive me for 
having subjected him to such an experience!” 

“ Annoyed !” cried Sir Gordon, “ of course he’s annoyed. Any man 
living would be annoyed. But Munroe’s a decent sort of man, as far 
as I can judge on such o short acquaintance. To do him justice, he 
was more put out on Pen’s account than on his own. He sees with me, 
that the poor girl’s life is ruined—absolutely ruined—unless imme- 
diate steps are taken of 

“ An action for libel?” she suggested. 

“That’s another matter,” he said. “That may be thought about 
later. But, you see, Pen was actually at Dover with Munroe; we can’t 
get over that. And if we attempt to clear her character, we must admit 
she travelled in the first place with Pilcher. Whatever we do, the dear 
child’s character must suffer. There’s only one way to save it, and 
that I have been discussing with Munroe this morning.” 

“What do you propose?” she asked. 

“T am surprised it doesn’t occur to you,” he answered. “I should 
have thought it would have occurred to anybody. Pen must marry 
the man at once.” 

Mrs. Farington stood regarding Sir Gordon as if she could not 
quite grasp his meaning. It was perfectly certain that she stood no 
chance of marrying Leslie herself, but this fact did not in the least 
reconcile her to his union with any other woman, especially with 
Penelope. 

“Marry Mr. Munroe!” exclaimed Esther. “ You must have taken 
leave of your senses before you can propose such a thing.” 

“Then,” he said, “ you don’t approve of my suggestion ?” 

“ Approve of it!” she cried contemptuously. 

“ What alternative do you propose ?” he asked. 

“TI have nothing to propose,” she returned. “But because I can 
suggest no remedy for a disease, it does not follow you should admin- 
ister poison. It is without exception the most outrageous thing I 
ever heard of. An immense pity you did not consult me before you 
bothered Mr. Munroe about it. You must remember,” she continued, . 
“that although Penelope did not actually elope with Jack Pilcher yes- 
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terday, there can be no doubt whatever she is extremely fond of 
him.” . 

“ You feel confident of that?” he asked. 

“ Perfectly—perfectly confident. He has known her all his life, 
and he told me he intended to marry her. At present, it is true, he is 
as poor as a church mouse, but his grandfather’s death will alter all 
that. And,” Esther added, “ what must you think of Penelope?” 

“T think she’s the sweetest girl I’ve ever seen,” said Sir Gordon. 

“Yet you assume she will be willing to throw herself into the arms 
of a stranger in this barefaced way! Besides,” she added, “I know 
Leslie Munroe as well as anybody, and I can assure you he is the last 
man in the world to entertain the idea.” 

“You’re wrong there, anyhow,” exclaimed Sir Gordon. “ Munroe 
certainly promised to consider it.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Esther, “as he might promise to consider any im- 
portunate proposal. Mr. Munroe’s manner is rather apt to mislead 
those who don’t know him well,” she insisted. 

“Well,” Sir Gordon retorted, “I shall be able to tell you more 
about it later in the day. I have an appointment with Munroe at five 
this afternoon. By the bye,” he added, “I have engaged rooms at 
Hartock’s Hotel in Brook Street, and I thought of taking possession 
of them early this afternoon. I asked Munroe to call here for the 
address.” 

At this point Penelope, all unsuspicious of what was in store for 
her, entered the room. She had passed the morning not disagreeably 
in preparing for her final departure from South Audley Street. Sir 
Gordon had spoken very gently to her after breakfast, and she had 
pleased him by an admission that yesterday’s flight was at the least 
injudicious. He seemed the same good-natured uncle whom she re- 
membered in her childhood, and she looked forward with satisfaction 
to the next few months in his society. 

“You didn’t stay very long at the club,” she cried as Mrs. Faring- 
ton left the room. “I thought I heard you come in some time ago. 
Have you been able to get the rooms you spoke of?” she asked. 

“Yes, yes, Pen,” he answered, “ but I can’t discuss the rooms just 
now. I have other things to think of—devilish unpleasant things.” 

“Ts it anything I may hear?” she asked, coming to his side and | 
resting a hand on his sleeve. 

“ Something you’re bound to hear, if it comes to that. I wish you 
need not hear about it, Pen, but it’s connected with that affair of yes- 
terday.” 

“ Oh,” she exclaimed, “I hoped that was done with. I would far 
rather never hear anything more about it.” 

“ Unfortunately, it isn’t done with,” was the answer. “It’s only 
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just beginning. Now, don’t be frightened, Pen,” he added, “I want 
you to read this,” and Sir Gordon handed her the newspaper which 
Mrs. Farington had recently read. “ Here it is in black and white; 
you can see for yourself.” 

Penelope’s surprise as she read was only equalled by her indigna- 
tion, but finally both were surpassed by the shame which overwhelmed 
her. It had been bad enough to know that her aunt and even Leslie 
Munroe could suspect her of running away with Jack, but now the 
whole world, as it seemed, was told that she had left home with Mr. 
Munroe! Perhaps few girls were constituted to feel such a slander 
more acutely. Her face grew crimson as she read, then it turned 
deadly white as she still stood holding the paper before her face, long 
after she had ceased reading. When at last it dropped to the floor at 
her side, her cheeks looked ashen, and Sir Gordon feared a collapse. 

“Does Mr. Munroe know about this?” were her first words. “Have 
—have you seen him?” 

“ Yes,” said Sir Gordon, “I called at his rooms this morning.” 

-“ What dia he say?” she faltered. ’ 

“ That ig just what I want to talk to you about,” he answered. “ Sit 
down, Peu, sit down.” As she took the nearest chair, Sir Gordon con- 
tinued: “ You know I am not the man to make the worst of things. I 
always try to look at the brightest side—if there is one, you know, Pen. 
But this is the very deuce—it’s no earthly use disguising it—it’s the 


very deuce! Whatever you do, wherever you go, this story will always 
stick to you. Every decent woman will give you the cold shoulder. 
Nobody will have anything to do with you. I don’t want to frighten 
you, Pen, but, upon my soul, there’s only one thing to be done——” 

“ What—what is that?” she faltered, for Sir Gordon had succeeded 
in reducing her stock of courage almost to zero. 

“T know it may sound just a little startling,” he said, “ but there’s 


no help for it: you must be married at once!” 


“ Married !” she exclaimed, starting to her feet. 

“Immediately. It is the only way to save your good name, Pen.” 

(t7 But fi . 

“We won’t argue about it,” he urged; “I assure you I have thought 
the matter over and I can see no alternative. You and Munroe——” 

“T and—and Mr. Munroe!” she cried, as her face turned suddenly 
crimson again. “I and—and Mr. Munroe!” 

“You must be married at once,” said Sir Gordon. “As I said, 
the suggestion may seem a little startling at first, but you will soon 
grow accustomed to the idea. I have looked at the matter from every 
point of view——” 

“Not from mine!” she cried, staring rather defiantly into his face. 

“ You know I am only thinking of your welfare, Pen.” 
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“Tt is a matter no one can decide but myself,” she retorted. 
“ Surely you don’t imagine I could do anything so utterly foolish?” 

“The fact is,” he said, controlling his temper with an immense 
effort, “ you can’t realize the harm this infernal article will cause. I 
know the world, and I see it is the only possible way to save your repu- 
tation.” 

“Then if that is the ease,” she exclaimed, “my reputation must 
perish!” and with that she crossed the room impulsively and left Sir 
Gordon alone. His face wore an obstinate expression, but he refrained 
from calling her back or following- her. Not that he regarded the dis- 
cussion as by any means ended,—it had hardly been begun, indeed,— 
but it would be judicious to leave it until Penelope was alone with him 
at Hartock’s Hotel. She declined to come to luncheon; and wat Gordon 
ate his meal téte-a-téte with Mrs. Farington. 

“ Well,” she asked  semrens sok “and what did Penelope say to you?” 

“‘ She’s a good deal upset,” he answered. 

“I suppose you scarcely expected her to be pleased,” ske retorted. 
“ But as to your extraordinary remedy—what did she think about it? 
because I will give her credit for always saying what she thinks.” 

“She will see there is no alternative,” said Sir Gordon, “as soon 
as she has had time for calm reflection. And if not,” he added, “she 
will consent to be guided by me. Pen will come round.” 

Esther laughed a little irritatingly, and as soon as the meal ended 
she went to Penelope’s room, where for once in her life her niece 
felt almost pleased to see her. A very few words sufficed to assure 
Penelope that Mrs. Farington was entirely sympathetic. 

“Of course,” said Esther, “it is the most unfortunate affair, and 
I blame myself severely for having trusted Mr. Cusack farther than I 
could see him. I ought to have known better. As for Sir Gordon 
Darnley,” she continued, “the man must be stark, staring mad. Any- 
how, I hope you are going to prove you are still in possession of your 
senses.” 

“T have not the least intention to follow his advice,” Penelope 
answered; “I told him so as plainly as I could speak.” 

“You have scarcely succeeded in convincing him,” said Esther. 
“ Besides, you will find that what you call his advice will become an 


order.” 
“ Not even Uncle Gordon has the right to give me an order!” cried 


Penelope. 
“ Ah, well, I am not going to discuss the right or wrong of the 


matter, but that is what it will come to—Sir Gordon will order you to 


marry Mr. Munroe.” 
“Then I shall disobey him,” she said. “But he has always been 


very, very kind to me.” 
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“ It’s easy enough to be kind to a child who never crosses one’s will,” 
Mrs. Farington retorted. “The fact is, Sir Gordon would deceive the 
wisest person. He looks so sensible, so thoroughly practical, that any- 
one would feel inclined to respect his opinion, and yet he can suggest 
a ridiculous scheme of this kind. He does not seem to realize how he 
is humiliating you. But, of course, he has practically offered you to 
Leslie Munroe, or, worse than that, I have no doubt he has entreated 
him to take you out of compassion.” 

“T assure you,” said Penelope with a tingling face, “I intend to 
have a voice in my own disposal.” 

“It will not really come to a crisis,” cried Esther. “I am only 
anxious to save your self-respect. I know Leslie Munroe pretty inti- 
mately, and he is the very last man in the world to do an impulsive 
thing of that kind. He would listen to all you and Sir Gordon might 
have to say, then with one or two cold words he would let you down.” 

“T think it is time I put on my hat,” said Penelope quietly. 

“Well, you can’t say I haven’t warned you,” exclaimed Esther. 

“No,” said Penelope in a curious tone, “I can’t say that.” 

Mrs. Farington stared into her face for an instant, then she went 
downstairs, and shortly aflerwards a cab was called, the trunks were 
placed atop, whilst Penelope stood by Sir Gordon’s side in readiness to 
leave the house. 

“You will give Munroe the address when he calls,” he said. 

“ Oh, is that necessary ?” asked Esther. 

“Or,” Sir Gordon suggested, “ we can drive to his flat on the way 


to Brook Street.” 
“No, don’t go out of your way,” she cried; “I shall be sure to tell 


him where to find you.” 

Then Penelope said good-by, and entering the cab she marvelled 
that she could quit that house with so little gladness. An immense 
cloud seemed to have descended suddenly over her life, and, now she 
had time to consider the matter, her condition appeared even more 
deplorable than when she first read the article in the Morning Reporter. 

She told herself she should, as Sir Gordon insisted, never be able 
to hold up her head again, and she even fancied that persons stared at 


_ her as she was driven through the streets. 


XI. 

Jack PincHer had returned from Dover the previous day in some- 
what dismal spirits. He perceived that many years might elapse before 
he saw Penelope again, and as long as he could remember she had been 
the person whom he the most desired to see. On reaching his rooms, 
however, he tried to pull himself together and soon began to take a 
slightly more hopeful view of the situation. 
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As soon as his grandfather departed this life, and Jack inherited 
the fortune on which he had always based his hopes, he would follow 
Penelope to India, where he never doubted he should find her patiently 
waiting for him. In the meantime, he bethought himself of the neces- 
sity to dine, and presently set forth to the economical restaurant which 
he was in the habit of patronizing. 

The following morning his first thought was of the blank that 
Penelope’s absence would create in his life, and it seemed difficult to 
imagine how he should pass the day without her accustomed society. 
He came to breakfast with a good appetite, nevertheless, and after- 
wards sent his landlady’s son for a copy of the Morning Reporter, a 
paper which Jack had taken of late.on account of the piquantly per- 
sonal character of its contents. 

When his eyes rested on the head-line, “A Fashionable Elope- 
ment!” he laid the paper aside. This was the sort of thing Jack en- 
joyed reading, and in order to obtain the full zest of the article he 
lighted his pipe before proceeding. A casual glance then showed him 
Leslie Munroe’s name. 

He had met Leslie once or twice at South Audley Street, and, in- 
deed, had spoken of Munroe as a personal friend, thereby seeming to 
add to his own importance. He settled himself more comfortably in 
his chair, but recognizing Penelope’s name the next moment, he started 
to his feet in the most complete astonishment. He looked at the page 
again to feel only the more bewildered. There could be no mistake: 
there it was in black and white, “ Miss Penelope Darnley, the niece 
of Mrs. Farington.” Nothing could be plainer than that. ‘Yet Jack 
could not understand it in the least. 

Penelope had assured him she was on the way to Paris, thence 
sooner or later to India. Was it possible she had deceived him? He 
recollected that she had seemed not a little eager to get rid of him, 
that she had insisted on seeing him off by the train. Was it possible 
that she had an assignation with Munroe? Then Jack put this notion 
aside as unworthy of both himself and Penelope. 

In truth, he believed he had the very best reason to assume that 
she was fond of him; she had always appeared as eager for his society 
as he had been for hers. Yet Jack could not imagine how Leslie had 
come upon the scene after his own departure from Dover, still less how 
Cusack could have supposed they were a pair of eloping lovers. Above 
all, how had the report found its way irito print? Could the whole 
story, from first to last, be a fabrication? One thing was certain: if 
it was true, Penelope had not gone to Paris after all; she must be at 
this moment in London, and, obviously, the simplest way to clear up 
the perplexing mystery would be to go at once to South Audley Street 
to see her and demand an explanation. 
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By the time Jack arrived at this conclusion it was past twelve 
o’clock, an uncomfortable hour to make a call. So he determined to 
wait until after luncheon, and in the end he reached the house only a 
few minutes after Penelope had been driven from its door. Rather 
hesitatingly, he inquired whether she was at home, and hearing that 
she was not, he asked in desperation for Mrs. Farington. As soon as 
he entered her presence he blurted out one or two eager questions a 
little incoherently, and in a few words Esther related the essential 
facts of the case. 

“ But how did it get into the paper?” demanded Jack. 

“Oh, please don’t cross-examine me!” cried Esther; “I know no 
more about that than you do. I daresay I shall hear when I see Mr. 
Cusack,” she added in a significant tone. 

“T only wish I had stayed at Dover,” muttered Jack, “then. this 
wretched thing would never have happened. The fact is,” he con- 
tinued more confidentially, “I was almost broke. I hadn’t five bob in 
my pocket. That’s what has always spoiled me. You see, I’ve always 
been too precious particular. That’s what has been the matter with 
“T shouldn’t have suspected it,” Esther retorted. “And at any 
rate, Sir Gordon doesn’t share your weakness.” 

“ How’s that?” asked Jack. 

“He coolly suggests that Penelope shall marry Leslie Munroe— 
marry him at once.” 

“Pen marry Munroe!” cried Jack, rising impulsively from his 
chair. “Qh,” he added the next moment, “but she never will do that, 
you know.” 

“T should hope not,” she answered. “I have not such a poor 
opinion of her as that.” 

“Never fear,” said Jack. ‘ Why, she’d have married me any time 
I had seen my way to ask her. She’d have married me at Brighton 
just after Mrs. Darnley’s death, or when she was staying here. But 
the mischief of it was, I couldn’t ask her, don’t you know. Of course, 
Pen had plenty of money and Sir Gordon always let her do pretty well 
as she liked with it, only it didn’t seem quite the thing, somehow, to 
ask a girl to marry me before I’d come into my own. If I’d known 
what was going to happen I’d have asked her like a shot. Here I 
am,” Jack added, with a note of boyish ill-humor, “ with all this going 
on and my hands tied. I’m blowed if it’s not enough to drive a chap 
wild! Still, Pen will never marry Munroe, that’s a dead certainty.” 

“Nor,” said Esther, “is there the slightest possibility that Mr. 
Munroe will dream of marrying her. Still, it is extremely annoying 
to think Sir Gordon should have suggested such a thing. You have 
only yourself to thank for all this,” she continued as Jack showed 


me. 
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signs of leaving. “If you had taken my advice and stayed away from 
Penelope, there would have been no need for me to remonstrate with 
her, and she would not have dreamed of leaving here.” 

With this unconsoling reflection, Jack left South Audley Street, 
assuring himself that he had no cause for anxiety, yet feeling not a 
little anxious all the same. Stopping outside the door, he hesitated 
whether to go to see Penelope at Hartock’s Hotel or to defer his visit 
for the present. 

In the end he decided that it might be better not to seek an inter- 
view with Penelope at the moment, especially as this would entail a 
meeting with her uncle, who might not prove so sympathetic as she 
had always been. 

It was about half-past four when Leslie Munroe entered Mrs. Far- 
ington’s drawing-room with his usual calm self-possession. She rose 
with unaccustomed excitement and offered her right hand. 

“T am really quite ashamed to see you!” she exclaimed. “I don’t 
know what to say to you.” 

“Oh, not at all,” said Leslie easily. 

“T would have done anything—I would not have subjected you to 
this unpleasantness for the world!” she cried. “I have never felt more 
annoyed.” 

“Well,” he answered, “it’s true I was cut by one or two persons 
this morning before I had the remotest idea of the cause. But how- 
ever I may feel about the affair, it must be a thousand times worse for 
Miss Darnley.” 

“ Of course, it is extremely unpleasant for her,” Esther admitted ; 
“T can’t deny that. But still, Penelope is a mere child and nobody 
knows her. I shall never forgive myself for sending Mr. Cusack——” 

“T was to call to ask for Sir Gordon’s address,” Leslie interrupted 
her to say. “ Your servant could not give it to me. She said I was to 
see you.” 

“T thought I might save you the trouble of going to him,” said 
Esther. 

“Oh, I am bound to see him,” Leslie insisted. “You see, we made 
an appointment for five o’clock.” 

“ Still, it can hardly be necessary—unless you really wish to go. 
Of course, he told me about the ridiculous proposal he had made. 
But Penelope is more sensible than her uncle for once. She insists 
that anything of the kind is entirely out of the question.” 

“ Miss Darnley said that?” 

Esther leaned back in her chair, and no one would have supposed 
from her manner that she took more than a casual interest in the 
affair. 

“What did you imagine she would say?” she asked quietly. 
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“Surely, you did not for a moment suppose she would agree to such an 
atrocious suggestion ?” 

“ Well,” said Leslie, “ Sir Gordon seemed rather confident that she 
would not offer any very strenuous resistance. He insisted that his 
authority ——” 

“T can assure you nobody possesses the slightest authority over 
Penelope. Besides, in the present case her rebellion is lawful. There 
may come a time when resistance is one’s bounden duty, you know. 
I believe Sir Gordon would like her to marry you to-morrow.” 

“No doubt to-morrow would be somewhat soon,” Leslie admitted. 

“Yes, I think it would.” 

“ At the same time,” Leslie continued, “ you must remember that 
Miss Darnley stands in a very difficult position. No doubt Sir Gordon 
is inclined to exaggerate the evil, but at the best it is bad enough.” 

“The greater reason why you should not do anything foolish,” she 
insisted, “and you must see that Sir Gordon is proposing to make mat- 
ters infinitely worse. But,” she exclaimed, “I can’t discuss it seriously : 
it is too absurd.” 

“You really think it would make matters worse?” he asked. 

Esther stared at him with unfeigned surprise. “ You can’t ask 
me such a question seriously ?” she exclaimed. 

“You haven’t given me Sir Gordon’s address,” he reminded her. 

“T don’t see the slightest use in your going to him,” Mrs. Faring- 
ton persisted. “I am anxious only to save Penelope further unpleas- 
antness,” she continued; “she is punished enough for her sins—though 
I am not inclined to underrate them. Now,” she cried, “if you ring the 
bell I will give you some tea.” 

“T am afraid I mustn’t stay.” 

“Then,” she demanded, “ what in the name of all that’s ridiculous 
do you propose to do?” 

“ Well,” said Leslie, “I have some kind of idea of falling in with 
Sir Gordon’s wishes.” 

“Oh, you can’t be serious, Leslie!” Esther answered, and she rose 
and came to his side. 

“IT was never more serious in my life,” he assured her. “I have 
thought the matter over as I promised, and on the whole it seems the 
best way out of the difficulty.” 

“The surest way into difficulties compared to which,” she said 
earnestly, “the present is only a trifle.” 

*T think I shall take the risk,” he returned. 

“Then,” said Mrs. Farington, struggling with all her: might to 
keep back every sign of her intense chagrin, “it is fortunate that 
Penelope herself sets her face against such madness.” 

“May I have the address ?”’ he asked. 
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“Oh, what a persistent person you are!” she cried, but she gave 
him the address, and without further loss of time Leslie bade her 
good-by and set forth to the hotel. He had not been gone many min- 
utes before Cusack arrived. 

Mr. Cusack felt a little apprehensive as “ entered Esther’s pres- 
ence, perceiving that she might fancy she had some reason for vexation 
because of his unfortunate interference with Munroe. Nevertheless, 
he considered there still remained a balance in his favor. Esther, 
having a directly contrary opinion, stood staring at his extended right 
hand, then raised her eyes slowly to his face. 

“Oh, what an idiot I was!” she exclaimed. 

“ How’s that?” he asked, a little bewildered by her greeting. 

“ Ever to trust you to do anything that required a single grain of 
common sense !” 

“ Anyhow,” he rejoined, “I was only anxious to do the best I 
could.” 

“The best you could! my dear man, I am not blaming you for an 
instant. You did your best, I know you did, only anyone else’s worst 
would have been so much more desirable,” she said, white with anger. 

“Oh, come, you know——” 

“Of course, you have not seen the Morning Reporter this morn- 
ing?” said Esther. 

“ Only the Pink Un,” he answered. 

“Then you haven’t heard the full extent of the mischief you have 
done?” Mrs. Farington exclaimed, and she told him with considerable 
animation all that had been happening. Cusack’s face seemed to 
lengthen as he listened, and by the time Esther had finished he looked 
extremely hot and uncomfortable. 

“It’s that confounded Talbot,” he muttered. 

“Who is Talbot ?” she demanded. 

“A Johnny I met in the train; he writes a bit, you know.” 

“Then do you mean to say you told him why you were going to 
Folkestone?” she demanded, rising. “ You took him round with you 
to see the sport, I suppose ?” 

“Well, you know,” said Cusack, looking exceedingly crestfallen, 
“if it hadn’t been for Talbot I should never have gone to Dover at all.” 

“ Will you kindly ring the bell?” she asked more tolerantly. Until 
Sarah entered the room, Esther stood with her back towards him, then 
she turned to the servant: “If ever Mr. Cusack should call again,” she 
said, “I am not at home.” 

Without another word he left the room and the house. He walked 
home by back streets, and entering a public-house called for whiskey— 
straight. On reaching his own house he stayed only long enough to 
thrust a few articles into a portmanteau and to select a riding-whip. 
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He then took a cab to the railway station, bought a copy of the Morning 
Reporter, and travelled by the next train to Folkestone, when he was 
driven to the hotel where Talbot had deposited his luggage last night. 
Inquiry proved that Talbot had returned to Folkestone that afternoon, 
that he had finished his dinner about three-quarters of an hour ago 
and gone out on to the Lees to smoke. 

Cusack also lost no time in going to the Lees; it was a pleasant, 
breezy May evening and quite dark. There were very few persons 
about, but after walking a short distance in the direction of Sandgate, 
Cusack was rewarded by seeing Talbot coming towards him. His felt 
hat was pressed down on his head on account of the breeze, he swung 
his stick, and he whistled a tune. As Cusack gripped his whip more 
tightly, Talbot recognized him. 

“ Hullo, Cusack!” he cried. “Back again? Who is it this time?” 

“Well, it’s you,” said Cusack grimly. “What the devil did you 
mean by it?” 

“ By what?” 

“You know very well what I mean—that infernal article!” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Talbot with a rather sickly smile, “a bit racy, 
wasn’t it?” 

Cusack swore profusely as he clutched Talbot’s collar. “I’m going 
to give you the best hiding you ever had in your life!” he cried. 

Talbot did not lack physical courage, but he was a little man. He 
had all the will to make a fight for it, only the result was a foregone 
conclusion. Struggle as he might, and as indeed he did, he could not 
loosen the grip of Cusack’s hand on his collar. There was no one in 
sight to whom he could appeal for aid, while the night was too dark for 
his assailant to be seen at a distance. Cusack raised his arm, the whip 
. swished through the air and fell smartly on Talbot’s shoulders. It fell 
many times before Cusack flung his victim away. Then Talbot pulled 
himself together, rose to his feet, found his hat after some groping, 
and realized with a sense of humiliation that retaliation would be far 
worse than useless. 

Cusack, having waited to see him set forth, lost no time in making 
his way to another hotel, where, in spite of his lingering vexation when 
he thought of his recent visit to South Audley Street, he enjoyed an 
excellent though belated dinner. 


XII. 

Hatr an hour after his arrival at Hartock’s Hotel Sir Gordon 
Darnley was pacing his sitting-room and waiting impatiently for 
Penelope, to whom he had just sent a message by the chambermaid. 
It seemed absolutely necessary that his nieee should be brought to a 
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proper frame of mind before five o’clock, when Leslie Munroe had 
promised to come. 

The room was rather too large to be comfortable for two persons, 
whilst its scheme of decoration appeared a little ornate. On the white 
watered. paper an elaborate design in gold extended from floor to win- 
dow; in the middle of each of the four walls was a large looking-glass 
with a wide gilded frame and a projecting slab of cold-looking marble 
beneath. Each of the two windows was furnished with a heavy gilded 
cornice from which hung a crimson fringe. The furniture was up- 
holstered in light red, and the carpet had faded to a pale drab. 

‘Penelope entered the room a little hesitantly; she was beginning 
to feel a dread that Sir Gordon had an iron hand beneath his velvet 
glove, and that he was on the point of showing it to her. Moreover, his 
suggestion for the improvement of her circumstances appeared so utterly 
unpractical and extraordinary that she became bewildered when she 
thought of it, and she could not think of anything else. 

“Sit down, Pen,” he said, as she closed the door. “We may as 
well settle this business at once. I am afraid you don’t realize what a 
scandal you’ve caused.” 

“T have caused !” she exclaimed. 

“ Well, well, it could never have happened if you had stayed at Mrs. 
Farington’s till I arrived. I don’t want to dwell on that. I make a 
practice of never bothering about what’s done—the thing is to find the 
remedy. It’s my duty to look to your future, and that I intend to do. 
Now, listen,” he added, raising a warning finger. “I am accustomed 
to have my proposals listened to with respect——” 

“Oh, but there are some proposals that nobody could feel the 
slightest respect for!” she cried, “ and surely this is one.” 

Sir Gordon shook his head with disapproval as he looked into her 
anxious face. “It strikes me,” he said, “that you have changed very 
much since I saw you last time.” 

“T am five years older,” she retorted. “Of course, that makes a 
lot of difference. I was only a child then, but now——” 

“Now you are quite old enough to see there can be only one way 
out of the present difficulty. That is to marry Munroe—to marry him 
at once. Your name is being coupled with his in the most disgraceful 
manner. No decent person will have anything to do with you. I can’t 
take you with me to India. What is to become of you is more than I 
can imagine !”’ 

“ Besides,” she said, as if it were the conclusion to an unuttered 
train of thought, “whatever I might be willing to do, Mr. Munroe 
would never consent to such a thing.” 

“T am not sure of that,” was the answer; “I am inclined to think he 
will consent. At any rate, he promised to think about my suggestion.” 
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“Why should he?” Penelope demanded. -« 

“Simply because he is a man of honor. He sees the terrible posi- 
tion you’re placed in. He knows you will never be able to hold up 
your head again, unless——-” 

“ Unless he takes pity on me!” she cried with an expression of con- 
tempt. 

“ There is no need to put the affair in the worst light,” he returned. 
“ Heaven knows it is bad enough without being exaggerated.” 

“T don’t think there is any need to talk about it at all,” said Penel- 
ope, “ because nothing in the world will induce me to dream of con- 
senting to such a thing. Oh Uncle Gordon! you must see it is a thing 
no girl could consent to.” 

“Tt is a matter you are not competent to decide upon,” Sir Gordon 
insisted, and he was by way of losing his temper. 

Sir Gordon had long been accustomed to control affairs of national 
importance. He had met with considerable success, and this had been 
acknowledged in high places. In his own department he was no doubt 
a capable public servant; but he had never until now been called upon 
to manage a woman. He exaggerated the effects of the libel in the 
Morning Reporter in the first place; he believed that Penelope’s life 
was irretrievably ruined unless she married the man with whom report 
insisted she had run away from home. Having hit upon the only 
remedy for the evil, he could not understand how any reasonable per- 
son could disagree with himself as to its advantages. Since Penelope 
could not be convinced by any ordinary process of reason, she must be 
compelled for her own good to act according to his judgment. 

“You must remember,” he said, “ that I have always been extremely 
indulgent to you. I have allowed you to do as you pleased hitherto. .I 
have let you practically control your own income—in fact, I haven’t 
interfered with your wishes in any respect, but,” he added, “I assure 
you I can be extremely nasty if I like,” and Sir Gordon looked very 
fierce indeed. 

“Do you mean,” she asked, “ that you are going to try to force me 
into marrying Mr. Munroe?” ‘ 

“TJ intend you to marry the man,” he answered, “and I intend you 
to marry him at once.” 

“ And suppose I refuse?” cried Penelope. 

“ Then I shall have to consider what is to be done. I shall not take 
you with me to India; I shall place you under strict surveillance in 
England, and you may take it for granted there will be no risk of your 
running away a second time.” 

“ Whatever you do,” she insisted, “I shall please myself with regard 
to Mr. Munroe.” She opened the door before Sir Gordon could answer 
and went upstairs to her bedroom. This interview had been a painful 
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awakening, and although the matter seemed too ridiculous to be actu- 
ally tragical, Penelope realized that Sir Gordon had the power, if he 
had the will, to make her life extremely uncomfortable during the next 
few years. For the moment it seemed she had no one to turn to in 
England—no one but Jack, indeed, and in the present emergency Jack 
could scarcely assist her. 

Sir Gordon in the meantime sat down to await Leslie’s arrival, 
though since Penelope had proved obstinate Munroe might as well have 
stayed away. At five o’clock, or a few minutes later, Leslie entered the 
room, and Sir Gordon, who prided himself on an ability to read the 
human countenance, looked curiously into his face. 

“T am a little after the time,” said Leslie. 

“That is of no -consequence. Have you given my proposal your 
consideration ?” asked Sir Gordon. 

“ Oh, yes, and I should like to speak to Miss Darnley,” said Leslie. 
“T can say no more until I have discussed the matter with her.” 

This was very tantalizing to Sir Gordon; he perceived that Leslie 
was in a mood to yield if Penelope would only consent to meet him 
half-way. Without saying a word about her obstinacy, her blindness 
to her own advantage, he went upstairs to her room with the intention 
of using every inducement to bring her into Munroe’s presence. Still, 
he felt only the faintest hope of success, and it came upon him as an 
intense surprise when Penelope yielded without a murmur. She offered 
no objection whatever to seeing Leslie, so that Sir Gordon congratulated 
himself on the success of his methods. 

“It is astonishing what one can do with a little judicious coercion !” 
he said to himself as he saw Penelope descend the stairs. 

Her courage decreased as she neared the room where Leslie awaited 
her, and she almost wished she had not come. Indeed, she scarcely 
knew why she had come, only that it seemed that, necessarily, after what 
had happened this would probably be their last meeting. She stayed 
a few moments outside the door, then suddenly turned the handle and 
entered the room with a firm step, although her cheeks tingled a little 
painfully. : 

When she offered her right hand, Leslie held it a few moments, 
looking down whimsically into her face. “Now, how am I to begin 
what I have to say?” he said, and Penelope withdrew her hand. “I 
suppose,” he continued, “we may take it for granted that you are 
placed in a very embarrassing situation ?” 

“Oh, it is dreadful!” exclaimed Penelope with a shudder. 

“When I saw Sir Gordon this morning,” he said, “you had not 
read that article; by this time I daresay you have mastered it.” 


“ Yes,” faltered Penelope. 
“T think I ought to tell you it is the talk of the town,” Leslie con- 
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tinued. “Men are discussing it at every club, women chatter about it 
in many drawing-rooms. Each person who reads it tells someone else, 
and always the evil is exaggerated.” 

“That is scarcely possible!” she cried. 

“T dwell on this,” he said, “ because I want you to grasp the actual 
state of affairs. I am not trying to frighten you into a remedy which 
may seem worse than the disease.” 

“ I—I am not easily frightened,” she answered. 

“No doubt something can be done,” said Leslie; “in any case, I 
will see that an apology is published, and I might bring an action for 
libel. But at the best I am afraid you would have to put up with a 
great deal of unpleasantness, unless you can see your way to tolerate 
your uncle’s suggestion.” : 

“Of course, you know,” she exclaimed impetuously, “that is en- 
tirely out of the question. If I had not trusted you would know that— 
that you would know it beyond all dispute—I should not have con- 
sented to see you again.” 

“ Still,” he returned in his quiet way, “I hope you won’t mind my 
discussing the pros and cons.” 

“Oh, they are all cons,” she retorted, with the ghost of a smile, 
however; “nothing could be more outrageously impossible. I think 
my uncle must be a little mad. I cannot talk about it.” 

“Well,” he urged, “do you mind listening while I talk?” and first 
having induced her to take a chair, he also sat down. “ You know,” 
Leslie continued, “ there’s a great virtue in compromise.” 

“‘ How can there be any compromise?” she demanded. “ You know 
what Sir Gordon proposes. It seems too atrocious to be put into words. 
But,” she said with a heightened color, “he actually suggests that I— 
that I should be married at once! And to a man who is practically a 
stranger !” 

“ Aren’t you painting the devil a little too black?” he asked. “ Be- 
cause—of course, I can only speak for myself—but I don’t regard you 
in the slightest degree as a stranger. As to am immediate mar- 
riage——” - 

“The mere suggestion is an insult!” 

“ Anyhow, it is entirely out of the question. I have too great a 
respect for you to entertain the idea for an instant.” 

“Tt seems difficult,” she retorted a little petulantly, “to see how I 
have gained the respect of anyone. I have done nothing to deserve 


respect.” 
“Tt is not what you have done,” he said quite solemnly, “but what 


you are capable of doing.” 
“T am certainly not capable of doing anything of this kind,” she 


rejoined. 
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“Then,” said Leslie, “we are agreed so far. Sir Gordon’s remedy 
is too drastic. We set aside the notion of an immediate marriage.” 

“ Of marriage altogether.” 

“Don’t let us be too hasty,” he urged. “Let me tell you what I 
should like to do. I want to go to the editor when I leave here and 
convince him we were both in London yesterday morning. I want to 
do more than that,” Leslie calmly continued—“I want to tell him 
that we are engaged to be married.” 

“Oh, but we are not engaged to be married,” said Penelope, and a 
portion of the cloud seemed to have cleared from her face since she 
came into the room. 

“That is what I want to be in a position to tell him,” said Leslie, 
“that we are engaged to be married, and were merely spending a few 
hours at Dover as an engaged couple might do, you know.” 

“Tf you tell the editor that, it won’t be true,” she protested. 

“But it is in your power to make it true—after the fact, as it 
were. Unless the explanation which appears in to-morrow’s issue is 
convincing, it is useless. You and I were seen dining together at 
Dover,” said Leslie. “ That is the difficulty I have to get over. Now, 
my plan would get over it, and in the meantime we shall be afi- 
anced——” 

“ Oh, bu 2 

“T should perhaps say we shall be nominally affianced.” 

“ Nominally !” she exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said Leslie. 

‘“‘T—I am afraid I don’t quite understand what you mean,” Penel- 
ope retorted. 

“Let me explain,” he answered. “To the outside world we shall 
appear as an engaged couple—as two persons who intend sooner or later 
to be married and to live happily ever after.” 

“One couldn’t expect to live very happily,” she said quietly. 

“ Now, why not” asked Leslie. 

“Oh, well, it hardly matters, since the experiment is not going to 
be tried,” Penelope rejoined. 

“No, no, of course not; we are not discussing marriage, but only 
a—a nominal engagement—a very different thing, you know. You 
would retain your perfect liberty in every way——” 

Penelope looked up scrutinizingly into his face. “You seem very 
willing to part with yours,” she exclaimed. 

“T think,” he said, leaning forward towards her, “it is the best 
way out of a difficult situation. You must understand that without 
something of the kind you cannot escape a certain amount of unpleas- 


antness.” 
“ Oh, I am becoming convinced of that,” she cried. 
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“Qn the other hand, beyond enduring a certain amount of my 
society—would that be very deplorable?” he asked with considerable 
eagerness. 

“ Of course not,” she answered, “ if—if we met in—in the ordinary 
way.” 

“It would soon become our ordinary way, you see,” urged Leslie. 

“It strikes me as being very extraordinary.” 

“Tt isn’t necessarily an objection to get away from the common- 
place,” he said; “the question is, should you feel any insuperable an- 
tipathy to it?” 

“To what?” she demanded with a fine flush. 

“ Well, to what, for want of a better term, I have called our nomi- 
nal engagement. It would be merely a design to checkmate a scandal. 
You perceive,” he added, “I make no protestations.” 

“To do so would certainly be absurd,” she retorted. 

“ Ye—es, of course, but one does absurd things now and then.” 

“JT think you are proposing to do an absurd thing now,” said 
Penelope, “ though,” she added with a good deal of feeling, “ you are 
certainly very magnanimous.” 

“There is nothing of magnanimity about it,” he assured her. “In 
fact, it would be a very simple affair altogether. In the presence of 
others we should appear as an orthodox engaged couple; but when 
we are alone we should drop back into the relation of acquaintances— 
perhaps,” Leslie added, “I might say friends.” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered gravely. 

“There ought to be one trifling condition,” he continued; “ you 
mustn’t throw me over after a few days; that would defeat our end. 
You must make up your mind to give me a fair trial.” 

Penelope glanced a little wistfully into his face. “ What would be 
the end of it all?” she asked. 

“ Sufficient to the day is the evil thereof.” 

“Oh, quite,” she assented. 

“One thing further,” he added; “you must allow me to say, 
although I hope it is unnecessary, that you need have no fear I should 
take advantage of the situation. Now,” he urged, “you must admit 
my plan possesses certain advantages.” 

“ And many disadvantages.” 

“ Still——” 

“ Of course,” she said as he paused, “I can see that it would put 
an end to a great deal of annoyance. Only. 4 

“ You are afraid it would set up a fresh source on its own account.” 

“Oh, surely you can understand my position!” she exclaimed. 
“How can I possibly agree to such a thing? How could any girl? 
And yet, for people to think what—what they must be thinking—oh, 
it is hateful !” 
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“ Sir Gordon is very eager that you should consent,” said Leslie. 

“TI cannot imagine what has happened to change my uncle,” she 
murmured. “Then,” she added, “there is Mrs. Farington: what 
would she say about it?” 

“T am not subject to Mrs. Farington,” he insisted. 

“T used to think you were,” she said. 

“ Certainly not,” he answered quickly; “and as for you, you have 
thrown off your allegiance.” 

“ Ah, if I had done nothing of the kind, all this annoyance would 
have been spared.” . 

“Now,” he said, “I don’t wish to hasten so momentous a decision, 
but still, the sooner we settle things the better.” 

“ After all,” said Penelope, “it is not very momentous. I mean,” 
she explained, “the road I should be taking would resemble a side 
turning, which one runs down to avoid some temporary danger without 
the slightest intention to follow it up. Is that quite understood ?” 

“Tt is quite understood that you are a free agent in every way.” 

“If I were a free agent,” she retorted, “I should never consent to 
anything of the kind.” 

“ Anyhow, you have no responsibility, as far as I am concerned. 
For instance, your uncle will sooner or later be going to India. You 
will be at perfect liberty to leave me in the lurch and to accompany 
him.” 

“Of course,” she answered, in her most decided manner, “ that is 
what I should do.” 

“Still,” he suggested, “it will be desirable to keep the intention a 
secret, or it will be a case of ‘ Love’s labour’s lost.’ ” 

“Not Love’s,” she said. 

“ At all events, you will adopt my plan,” he insisted. 

“TI wonder whether I am doing right,” she cried with a good deal 
of excitement. “Are you sure you quite—quite understand?” she 
asked anxiously. 

“ Oh, quite !” 

“ Then—yes,” she faltered, and if she had been promising in earnest 
to marry him, she could scarcely have displayed more emotion for the 
moment. 

His manner brightened in the most remarkable way; he breathed 
a sigh of deep relief as he held forth his right hand. “I suppose we 
may at least shake hands on it,” he said with a whimsical expression, 
and, covered with confusion, Penelope placed hers within it. Suddenly 
she exclaimed,— 

“We must tell Uncle Gordon !” 

“ There’s one thing we ought to decide first,” said Leslie. “ How 
am I to address you? I can’t very well call you ‘ Miss Darnley,’ and 
it will never do for you to call me ‘ Mr. Munroe.’ ” 
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“TI sha’n’t call you anything,” she answered with an air of decision. 

“ But when you talk about me——” 

“T shall never talk about you,” she retorted. “My thoughts will 
be too deep for words.” 

“T fear you won’t be able to avoid it altogether,” he urged. “What 
can you say? ‘Mr. Munroe’ to your friends will never do. ‘My 
fiancé’—I don’t much like that. Our language seems to contain no 
suitable word: my sweetheart—my young man——” 

“Oh, I shall never be able to carry it through!” Penelope ex- 
claimed. 

“T think you will,” he answered. “ You must speak of me to Sir 
Gordon, for instance, as ‘ Leslie,’ and you must really allow me to 
address you as ‘ Pen.’ 

Her face was crimson and his had flushed slightly. 

“ Of course,” she said, “that will be only when others are pres- 
ent.” 

“ And now,” he suggested, “shall I ask these people to summon 
Sir Gordon?” He rang the bell and told the waiter to fetch Sir Gor- 
don, Penelope waiting for her uncle’s appearance on the scene in a 
state of manifest nervousness. He entered the room a few moments 
later, shut the door in his deliberate way, then darted a scrutinizing 


glance at the pair. After his recent interview with Penelope he 
scarcely dared to hope that she had yielded. Leslie took a few paces 
forward to meet him. , 

“ Penelope has done me the great honor to promise to become my 


wife.” 

“Oh!—oh!” she murmured, a little aghast at hearing the case 
stated in this plain way. She marvelled too at Leslie’s histrionic skill, 
for he could not have appeared more satisfied even if he had gained his 
heart’s desire. It proved an immense relief to Sir Gordon. Taking 
both her hands, he pressed them cordially. 

“It is the most sensible course,” he cried. “It is by far the best 
thing you can do. I am delighted to hear it. I hope you will both be 
very happy, and really,” he added, “I don’t see any reason why you 
should not be happy. Now,” he demanded, “ when is it to take place?” 

“ What?” cried Penelope with a startled air. 

“Why, the wedding, of course. That is the head and front of the 
affair. In order to take the oe out of these confounded people's 
sails, you must get married at once.” 

“We don’t intend to do that,” said Leslie. 

“No,” Penelope added. 

“T am going to the office of the Morning Reporter direct from 
here,” Leslie explained. “TI shall tell the editor that Penelope is en- 
gaged to be married to me and that the trip to Dover was just a casual 
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visit. I think that will answer every purpose. The real difficulty was 
to account satisfactorily for our presence there together.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Sir Gordon, “that unless you get married 
at once there is not the slightest object in the engagement.” 

“That is of vital importance,” Leslie answered hastily. “Pen and 
I have talked the matter over, and we have gone as far as we care to 
go—for the present,” he added, bringing upon himself a reproachful 
glance. “TI have only waited to receive your formal blessing,” Leslie 
continued, “ before starting to the office.” 

Sir Gordon felt a little nonplussed. The essential part of his 
scheme for Penelope’s rehabilitation had been deliberately ignored, 
but. still he perceived that the engagement must be an advantage in 
itself, and it seemed only reasonable to expect that it would be con- 
summated by their marriage before his return to Calcutta. 


XIII. 


BerorE Leslie Munroe had finished smoking his after-breakfast 
pipe the following morning he received a visit from his sister. 

Hilma Cheshire had not seen the libellous article in the Morning 
Reporter until an hour ago. She would not have been likely to see it 
at all if some “damned good-natured friend” had not sent her a cut- 
ting of the column. As she had parted from Leslie at about half-past 
three on the day in question, the result of a perusal of the cutting was 
somewhat mystifying, and at her husband’s suggestion Hilma first 
sent for a copy of that morning’s paper, then set forth to Leslie’s flat. 

The apology, including, as it did, an announcement of her brother’s 
engagement to be married, was almost more startling than the earlier 
report, which must be false on the face of it. Hilma-arrived at his 
flat in a state of high excitement, and Leslie could hardly induce her 
to sit down whilst he entered on an explanation of the whole affair. 
Of course, Hilma formed her own conclusion at once. 

“You are doing it to save the girl’s face,” she insisted. “If you 
had contemplated anything of the kind yesterday you would have told 
me; you would have introduced me to her.” 

“ Well,” said Leslie coolly, “there will be plenty of time for that.” 

Rising impulsively, Hilma laid a hand on Leslie’s arm. “Oh, why 
have you done such a foolish thing?” she asked almost tearfully. 

“TI am prepared to maintain it is not a foolish thing,” he returned. 

“ Why have you done it?” she murmured. 

“ Because—because I love her!” he exclaimed. 

“ Should you have asked her to marry you if that awful report had 
not been printed ?” she cried. 

“T love her,” he said. 
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“ And Miss Darnley—has she shown the same impetuosity ?” asked 
Hilma. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Would she have accepted you if nothing of this kind had hap- 
pened, Leslie?” 

“Why, no, I don’t imagine she would,” he admitted. 

“So that, in effect, you have taken advantage of the situation to 
force the girl into an engagement !” 

“T confess,” he said, “it had not occurred to me in that light be- 
fore. But look here, Hilma, you must call on Penelope. Once you 
have seen her, you will congratulate.me readily enough.” 

Hilma went away only half satisfied, and then Leslie began to make 
ready for a visit to Brook Street. As it would be his first visit since 
they had come to an understanding, he anticipated a little embarrass- 
ment; he wondered how Penelope would receive him, knowing full 
well how he should like to be received. 

Before he set forth, Leslie filled in a check for a considerable sum, 
and on his way to the hotel called at his banker’s to cash the draft. 

He found Penelope alone. Seeing him at the door, she rose, the 
picture of sweet confusion; her face was aflame as she gave him her 
right hand, although she looked up into his eyes with the shadow of a 
smile. 

“T hope I have not come too early,” he said. 

“Oh,” she cried, speaking rapidly and nervously, “my uncle rises 
at the most unearthly hour! We breakfast before most persons wake. 
The day seems quite old already.” 

“ Of course, you expected me?” he asked. 

“T fancied I should see you again some day,” she answered rather 
demurely. 

* But to-day ?” 

“TI thought perhaps—I didn’t know what I had to expect. But 
it must be a dreadful nuisance for you——” 

“ What?” Leslie asked. 

“ Well, to come here at all.” 

“Ts that quite sincere?” he demanded. 

“ Perfectly sincere. Why do you suggest that it isn’t?” 

“Do you think there is a man living who could regard it as a nui- 
sance to come to see you?” said Leslie. 

Penelope walked to one of the windows, turning her back towards 
him as she spoke. “It is scarcely necessary to adopt that tone when 
we are alone,” she said, and Leslie bit his lip as he stared at her. There 
was nothing he desired more than to penetrate her exact motives in 
yielding to his proposal. As for himself, there was no manner of 
doubt. It had, indeed, occurred to him that he had found a way out 
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of the difficulty, a way at once to soothe Sir Gordon’s feelings and to 
account satisfactorily for Penelope’s presence at Dover in somewhat 
suspicious circumstances. 

But if he had not had an ulterior design, he would certainly have 
kept his own counsel. In short, his purpose was to marry Penelope if 
this were possible. In the ordinary course of events he would have 
found a means of introducing himself to Sir Gordon in the hope of 
gaining his end before her uncle’s departure from England. But after 
the publication of the libel, Leslie perceived that he could not see 
Penelope again, until Darnley made what must doubtless be regarded 
as his wild suggestion. Leslie’s own course was sufficiently clear, but 
concerning Penelope there appeared plenty of room for speculation. 
Why had she consented? Was it only for the superficial reason—to 
appease Sir Gordon and to save her reputation? Could she or any 
woman have assented for that reason alone? Or was it possible that 
she, like himself, regretted that their intercourse, slight as this had 
been, should cease? 

Of course, he perceived that she would have refused point-blank 
to marry him at once, as Sir Gordon suggested, but yet it seemed she 
might feel an incipient regard, which, with their present opportunities, 
might develop into love. He could only watch and hope. If he was 
doomed to disappointment, little harm would have been done, whereas 
the ostensible purpose would have been served. Leslie would have felt 
greater confidence if no such person as Jack Pilcher existed. Mrs. 
Farington, at least, believed that Penelope cared for Jack, and no doubt 
the crux would be when old Mr. Pilcher died and his grandson attained 
a position which would justify him in asking Penelope to be his wife. 

“TI am speaking as I should speak to any young lady like you,” 
said Leslie—“ if there is another like you.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” she cried with a laugh, “I did not know 
your custom, and,” she added, “I don’t suppose there is another like 
me—who would have acted as I have done.” 

“T suppose Sir Gordon showed you the paper this morning?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, yes; it is dreadful!” 

“ What is dreadful ?” 

“ Everything.” 

“ Well,” he said, “I threatened a libel action if the retraction was 
not complete. Now the affair is finished, we need never say another 
word about it. I want to know,” he added, “whether you will come 
out with me?” 

“There is no necessity to interrupt your work.” 

“You have effectually done that,” he returned. “You can’t ima- 
gine that any man in my circumstances could settle down to work this 
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morning. The fact is,” said Leslie, coming to her side, “I wanted to 
buy you a ring.” 

He tried in vain to meet her eyes, but she kept her face persistently 
away from him, so that all he could see were the long, dark lashes as 
he gazed at her profile. But her bosom rose and fell rather quickly 
and her upper lip was tremulous. 

“ That cannot be in the least necessary,” she faltered, and he would 
have given a great deal to know whether the idea was really distasteful 
to her or not. 

“ Absolutely necessary,” he insisted. “ Now, in all your experi- 
ence, did you ever hear of an engaged young lady——” 

“T am not—not engaged,” she said. 

“The essence of our contract is that we shall keep up appear- 
ances,” Leslie retorted. 

“Oh, how very thorough you are!” 

“We should give ourselves away completely if you did not wear a 
ring,” he continued. “ All your friends will ask you to show it to 
them,—they always do, you know,—and where would you be if you 
did not possess one? I really think you are bound to let me give you 
a ring.” 

* Even if I must wear one,” she persisted, “there is no reason why 
you should give it to me. I should prefer to buy it myself.” 

“You mustn’t look back since you have put your hand to the 
plough.” : 

“T almost wish I had left it alone. But anyhow,” she exclaimed, 
“if I let you buy me a ring I shall only wear it when people are 
present.” 

She went to prepare to go out with him, and after a short absence 
she returned with her hat and jacket on. Setting forth together, they 
soon reached the jeweller’s shop, where Leslie asked to see some rings. 
Now, Penelope had not a mind above such trifles, and her eyes shone as 
tray after tray was produced for her inspection. She felt anxious not 
to choose an expensive jewel, while Leslie’s desire seemed to be only to 
lavish his money upon her. Moreover, he became strangely impatient, 
dissuading her from a ring which she actually would have selected, 
merely because its size required a little alteration. Finally a half-hoop 
of diamonds was chosen. 

“ Shall I put it on now?” she asked before they left the shop. 

“ Better to let me carry it,” answered Leslie, and having paid the 
bill, he put the small case in his pocket. On reaching Brook Street 
again they stopped outside the hotel, and Penelope seemed to become 


suddenly embarrassed. 
“‘T—I don’t know whether my uncle has come home yet,” she 


said. 
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“ Suppose we go upstairs to see,” replied Leslie, whereupon she led 
the way indoors. The sitting-room was untenanted, and placing his 
hat and stick on the table Leslie took the ring from his pocket. “I 
believe the proper thing is for me to put it on,” he suggested. 

“Oh,” cried Penelope rather timidly, “the proper thing seems to 
be the last we think of doing !” 

“ Still, it’s never too late to mend,” said Leslie. “ Would you mind 
taking off your glove?” 

Again he wondered what her hesitation meant as she stood staring 
at the carpet. 

“ Which—which hand ?” she asked a few moments later. 

“Don’t you know?” he said with a smile as he opened the case. 

“Oh, I suppose it ought to be the left,” murmured Penelope, and 
she unbuttoned her glove. When it was half off, she looked up into his 
face almost wistfully. ‘“Won’t you give it to me in the case?” she 
pleaded. 

“TI must do whatever you wish,” he said. 

“ Of course,” she cried a little excitedly, “it is a beautiful ring. I 
like it very much indeed, only———” 

“It seems a harmless thing to let me slip it into its place, don’t 
you think ?” 

“T am afraid it may seem that I am being bound—against my 
will!” she exclaimed. 

“ Against your will ?” 

“Why, of course, you can’t have forgotten——” 

“TI want to assurejyou I shall never even have the wish to make 
you do anything against your will,” said Leslie gravely. 

“T consider myself absolutely—entirely free,” she answered, and 
drew off her glove with as much hesitation as if to uncover her left 
hand were quite an unusual experience. Leslie took the tips of the 
long, thin fingers in his own, and without undue haste placed the ring 
on the third finger. 

“ After all,” he said, as their eyes met for a moment, “ there seems 
a certain incompleteness about the performance. One piece of advice :” 
he added. “ Pray don’t remove the ring, as you threatened.” 

“It must be removed some day,” she retorted. 

“ Still, let it stay where I have placed it for the present,” he said. 
Then he held forth his hand and left the hotel. He had not said when 
he should come again, but Penelope concluded that he considered he 
was privileged to visit her as often as he pleased. Leslie had not been 
gone long before Sir Gordon returned. 

“Well,” he cried blithely, “have you seen Munroe?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “he came quite early.” 

“T hope you have had a pleasant morning.” 
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“Oh, very pleasant indeed,” said Penelope; then she blushed, for 
if she had thought about it, she was not sure whether she should have 
said it had been pleasant or the reverse. “Mr. Munroe gave me this,” 
she added, holding out her left hand to show the ring. 

“Mr. Munroe!” he exclaimed reprovingly. 

“ Oh, well—Leslie, then,” she said. 


XIV. 


THE announcement of Leslie’s engagement came as a shock to Mrs. 
Farington. 

Although she had seen (to her infinite surprise) that Munroe wa- 
vered, she had still counted on Penelope’s firmness. But now it 
appeared from the paragraph in the Morning Reporter that Penelope, 
in spite of all her protestations, had yielded under Sir Gordon’s 
pressure. For that Penelope was in love with Jack Pilcher Esther 
entertained no manner of doubt. 

She was constrained to admit that her niece possessed a certain 
kind of attractiveness, and she began to wonder whether Leslie had 
fallen a prey to this, or had merely become a tool in the hands of a man 
of stronger will than himself. Or, on the other hand, he might con- 
ceivably be actuated by a very mistaken sense of honor. 

Esther had never deceived herself sufficiently to imagine that he 
loved her. She had often dreamed of what life might have become 
with Leslie for her husband, ascribing to circumstances the importance 
which pertains only to character—not that she had ever gone so far as 
to formulate a desire for Mr. Farington’s death. She knew, and had 
always known, that Leslie could never be nearer to her than he had 
used to be a few months ago, before Penelope’s arrival in London. 
But the admission of this fact did not in the least degree reconcile her 
to his union with her niece. This was utterly repugnant to her feel- 
ings: she hated the idea, and without, perhaps, being capable of delib- 
erately intriguing against it, she was unlikely to lose any opportunity 
of preventing it which might come in her way. 

She felt pleased to receive a visit from Jack Pilcher early that sce 
noon. 

“ Of course, you have seen that odious newspaper this morning 
she exclaimed, as she took his hand, though Jack’s face gave sufficient 
indication that he had seen it. 

“ Oh, I’ve seen it,” said Jack with the most dejected air. “I can’t 
make it out. It beats me hollow. I came to ask you about it.” 

“ My dear man,” she returned, “I know no more about it than you 
do. I only know what the newspaper tells. Surely that is enough.” 

“But I have known Pen all my life,” said Jack. “I can swear 
she—well, she likes me. Besides,” he added with a sudden transition, 
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“my grandfather is most awfully queer. I had a letter about him this 
morning. He’s sure to leave me a pot of money, and then I shall be 
able to do as I please.” 

“ Hardly—in the present circumstances.” 

“Well,” cried Jack, “I know what I shall do. I shall go to see 
Penelope and just ask what it means.” 

“ Oh, there is very little difficulty in etnainniting what it means,” 
Esther answered; “that must be evident to the meanest capacity. If 
only Sir Gordon had left things to take their course! It is not as if 
anyone knew Penelope. Everything would have blown over and there 
would have been none of this absurdity.” 

On leaving South Audley Street Jack lost no time in making his 
way to Hartock’s Hotel, where he was fortunate enough to find Penel- 
ope alone. Sir Gordon felt no scruple in leaving her, his time being 
occupied in renewing former friendships, the more satisfactorily since 
he was in a position to announce Penelope’s engagement. 

She rose to meet Jack with an expression of indubitable pleasure, 
but he felt surprised and deeply disappointed to observe that her face 
showed no signs of sorrow. He could only trust that she had that 
within which passes show. She greeted him with her usual cordiality, 
and, in fact, looked, as she felt, very glad to see him. 

“What an immense time it seems since we were at Dover!” she 
_ exclaimed. 

“T only wish you had never seen the place,” answered Jack dole- 
fully. “I say, Pen,” he continued, “ what does it all mean?” 

“Do sit down, Jack,” she said. “ How do you like our room: a 
little ornate, isn’t it? What does what mean?” she asked. 

“You're not really engaged to be married to the Johnny!” Jack 
retorted. “It’s true I read it in that confounded paper, only I can’t 
take it in somehow.” 

“ Dangerous to believe anything you read there!” she cried with a 
smile, as she looked into his solemn, handsome, boyish face. 

“Upon my word, I can’t understand how you can laugh about that 
sort of thing,” he muttered. 

“ Jack,” she said, “I don’t think I ever saw you look so wretched 
before.” 

“ Well, I know I never felt so beastly,” he insisted. ‘“ Look here, 
Pen, I want to know whether it’s true.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered. 

“You must know,” he returned. 

“ Why, no,” she said, after a momentary liesitation, “it isn’t true 
—at least——” 

“ Well,” he urged eagerly, as she stopped again. 

“You see, it’s true and it isn’t true.” 
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“It can’t be both,” Jack insisted with a solemnity which found no 
reflection in her face. “Look here, Pen,” he added, “ you can’t mean 
to marry the fellow?” 

Again Penelope hesitated a few moments, then she said: “There 
hasn’t been any question of marriage. Leslie didn’t ask me to marry 
him.” 

“That’s something, anyhow,” Jack replied. “Still, if you’re not 
going to marry him, why on earth did they put that announcement in — 
the paper ?” 

“ Oh, we were bound to do something,” she murmured. 

“ Well, I can’t see why you were bound to do that, Pen.” 

“My uncle insisted—and he can insist very unpleasantly! Then 
there was that dreadful report to be contradicted. So Leslie suggested 
we should just—well, that we should dissemble a little, you under- 
stand.” 

“T don’t understand even a little bit,”’ said Jack. 

“Oh, well,” she answered, flushing deeply, “Leslie and I quite 
understand each other—that’s the most important thing. He thought 
if we gave it out that we were engaged to be married it would prevent 
persons from talking—silence the voice of scandal, you know.” 

“Then,” said Jack, brightening a little, “the truth is the whole 
thing’s a fraud !” 

Penelope regarded him rather provokingly. 

“ A rose by any other name will smell as sweet,” she exclaimed. 

“Tt will always be odious in my nostrils,” said Jack; “I used to 
think I understood women——” 

“Oh, Jack, you’re delightful!’ Penelope cried, leaning back in her 
chair with a merry peal of laughter. 

“T can’t understand how any decent girl can pretend to be engaged 
to a man,” said Jack with a good deal of irritation, “ whom she doesn’t 
care a rap for, especially when she knows that he doesn’t care a rap for 
her. Is that a new ring?” he demanded, as Penelope raised her left 
hand to her forehead with a nervous gesture whilst Jack was speaking. 

“Do you admire it?” she said, holding forth her hand to enable 
him to see it better. 

“T can judge better if you take it off,” he answered, taking her 
hand as if to draw off the ring. She withdrew it at once. 

“No,” she insisted, “I don’t wish to take it off.” 

“T suppose Munroe gave you that?” Jack -grumbled. 

(i9 Yes.” 

“ And you let him! ‘You actually accepted it!’ exclaimed Jack 
wrathfully. 

“ Obviously, otherwise I shouldn’t be wearing it, you know, Jack. 
Leslie insisted—merely for the sake of appearances.” 
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“You seem to do a great deal for the sake of appearances, Pen.” 

“ Why, yes, everyone is bound to, isn’t one?” she returned. 

“ Still,” Jack persisted, “ you’re not going to marry that chap?” 

Her tone became a little impatient. “ Now, haven’t I told you that 
marriage was mentioned between us only to be barred ?” she exclaimed. 

“Well,” said Jack, “all I can say is that it seems the rummiest 
kind of arrangement I ever heard of.” 

* And you think Leslie—that he cares for somebody else?” she asked 
rather nervously. 

“T am certain of that.” 

“ Because I didn’t know you had enjoyed many opportunities of 
judging,” she suggested in a casual tone. 

“Why do you imagine he is always at South Audley Street?” Jack 
demanded. 

“ Oh, I understand. You think he is in love with my aunt, although 
you know she has a husband.” 

“T don’t see what difference that makes to his being in love with 
her,” answered Jack. “ That’s the worst of it. A fellow can’t help 
himself.” 

“ What a man of the world you are, Jack,” she retorted. “ Because 
it ought to make a difference, you know. Anyhow,” she continued, 
“if you are right, how self-denying Leslie must be, mustn’t he? What 
a noble sacrifice he is making!” she cried with a laugh in which Jack 
did not share. 

“ Oh, well, so that he doesn’t mean to marry you, it doesn’t so much 
matter,” said Jack. 

“T wish I had not told you!” Penelope answered, less amicably ane 
usual. “ You must respect my confidence, or I shall never tiaiia you,” 
she added. “I shall not say a word to anyone else.” 

Jack did not go to report progress to Mrs. Farington. He was per- 
fectly conscious of one amiable weakness: he could never keep a secret. 
He realized the difficulty of discussing Penelope’s affairs without letting 
out what she had told him. So he made discretion the better part of 
valor and absented himself from South Audley Street. 

But he became almost as frequent a visitor at Hartock’s Hotel as he 
had formerly been at Mrs. Farington’s. He was introduced to Sir Gor- 
don, who bestowed two fingers upon him each time they met. Jack 
often encountered Leslie in Brook Street, and he perceived that the 
meetings afforded as little satisfaction to Munroe as they did to him- 
self. 

Penelope, however, and this was the great thing, treated him with 
even more than her usual friendliness. She not only welcomed him at * 
the hotel, but more than once allowed him to take her out. Jack could 
never forget that he alone was her confidant, a fact which seemed to 
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gather importance as the days passed. On the whole, though often 
cruelly tantalized, he began to look upon the existing state of affairs as 
merely temporary, and once more his hopes gained something like their 
previous strength. 
XV. 

OneE of Penelope’s chief embarrassments was Leslie’s apparent un- 
willingness to let a day pass without offering her a present of some 
kind. Already she possessed quite a library, and some of her pleas- 
antest hours were spent discussing its contents with Leslie. 

For some reason she felt less difficulty in accepting books, but when 
he brought her jewelry she always demurred, although she had hitherto 
ended invariably by yielding. 

But a morning came when she determined to be firmer. He arrived 
a little before noon, and he had not been many minutes in her presence 
when he took from his pocket a small but costly brooch. 

“It is very pretty,” she said, “and of course it is kind of you, but 
I—I would far sooner not. accept it.” 

“ Why not?” asked Leslie, still holding the brooch in its open case. 

“Surely it goes without saying that I don’t care to be constantly 
accepting presents from——” 

“ From ?” he suggested as she paused. 

“It is not as if I ever gave you anything,” she exclaimed. 

“You have given me yourself, Pen.” 

“ No—no,” she answered. “Indeed, I have done nothing of the 
kind. You really know better than that, only you seem inclined to for- 
get the conditions.” 

“ There is little chance of that,” he said. ‘“ You keep me conscious 
of my limitations. You take excellent care they shall not be forgotten. 
I hope,” he added, “ you are not beginning to regret.” 

“T never pass a day without regret,” she murmured. 

“ Still,” Leslie urged, “on the whole, don’t you think we have had 
a rather good time the last fortnight ?” 

“T wish you would not bring me these presents,” she persisted. 

“Tf I didn’t, Sir Gordon would begin to smell a rat,” he suggested. 

“Oh!” she cried with a curious laugh, “so that is why you are so 
generous. Whatever shall I do with them all—when the time comes to 
send them back ?” 

“T hope the necessity will never arrive.” 

“You are forgetting again,” she said; “I am what Susan Nipper 
called ‘a temporary.’ It must come to an end some day. I suppose 
we shall have to quarrel.” 

“T defy you to quarrel with me!” 

“Well, it is certain something will have to be done before we go to 
India.” 
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“Yes, something,” he answered, in a rather significant tone. 
“But,” he added, “I really don’t see why you should not accept this 
wretched brooch.” 

“It is not a wretched brooch,” Penelope returned. “But it was 
distinctly understood that this sort of thing was only for the edification 
of strangers. You are too absurdly thorough, you never cease to act.” 

“Or I never begin,” said Leslie. “ Well,” he continued, “I shall 
fling it in the road if you won’t have anything to do with it.” 

“It would be positively wicked to throw it away,” she murmured. 

“T feel I should like to do something wicked.” 

“Oh, well,” she answered, “I suppose I must save you from your- 
self.” 

She took the brooch, and, as if determined to do nothing by halves, 
walked to one of the gilt-framed looking-glasses, where she stood fas- 
tening it in her neck-band. So that Leslie, as usual, had his way, and 
despite his chronic fear of Jack Pilcher’s rivalry, he left the house in 
excellent spirits. On his way home it chanced that he met Mrs. Far- 
ington, whom he had not seen since the afternoon when he called at 
South Audley Street for Sir Gordon’s address. 

“ What a stranger you are!” she said as he walked by her side. “I 
suppose you have never forgiven me, and I am scarcely surprised, for I 
can’t forgive myself. When do you imagine this farce will end?’ she 
asked, unable to curb her tongue. 

‘“ Suppose we say on my wedding-day,” he answered. 

“ Surely,” she cried, “ you will never allow yourself to be driven so 
far as that!” 

“Tf there has been any driving,” said Leslie, “it has been by me. 
I assure you I had the greatest difficulty to induce Penelope to yield.” 

“The game seems hardly worth the candle,” she retorted. “ And,” 
she added, more in her usual tone, “I gave you credit for self-sacrifice. 
Now it seems that you have been as selfish—well, as most men.” 

“My chief desire, from the first, has been to make Penelope my 
wife,” Leslie admitted. 

“ Although she has not the least desire to marry you?” 

“T live in the hope that we shall be married before Darnley returns 
to India,” he insisted. 

“ Ah,” she said, “that depends on circumstances beyond your con- 
trol. In Lancashire an old man lies very ill—Jack Pilcher’s grand- 
father. He can’t possibly live many weeks, and at his death you will 
probably be saved in spite of yourself.” 

Although her remark made Leslie feel exceedingly uncomfortable, 
he did not feel able to discuss the question; he said good-by a little 
abruptly and continued his way towards Marylebone Road. 

On reaching the hotel in Brook Street the next morning Leslie saw 
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Penelope in the act of coming out with Jack, who had been much in 
his mind since the previous day. She stopped, offering her hand cor- 
dially enough. “How unfortunate,” she said; “but it seemed to be 
such a lovely morning, I thought I would go out early.” 

“May I come with you?” asked Leslie, whereupon she seemed to 
show signs of embarrassment. “ Of course, if you would sooner I did 
not come,” he muttered, and lifting his hat, he had the annoyance of 
seeing her walk away with Jack. 

“T want to go to the jeweller’s in Bond Street,” said Penelope. 
“ You can make yourself useful—you can help me choose a present.” 

“For a man or woman?” asked Jack, as they turned into New 
Bond Street. 

“Oh, for a man,” she answered, as if the matter had remained 
doubtful until that moment. Jack made numerous suggestions, and at 
last he proposed a scarf-pin. The pin took some time to choose, be- 
cause whenever she showed a preference Jack insisted that no man on 
earth, or at least on this island, would dream of wearing it. His own 
taste seemed to run to horseshoes and hunting-crops, but eventually 
Penelope bought a pin set with a small black pearl. 

“Sir Gordon’ll like that,” said Jack as they left the shop. “I 
should think it’s just his cut.” 

“Tt isn’t for my uncle,” Penelope answered, “ it is for Leslie.” 

“You wouldn’t have caught me choosing if I had known!” Jack 
exclaimed in an aggrieved tone. “Upon my word, Pen, youre a bit 
rough on a fellow. Besides, it begins to look as if things were growing 
serious. You don’t mean to marry the Johnny?” he said. 

“ Haven’t I told you again and again that Leslie has not asked me 
to marry him?” she retorted. 

“No, but he may ask you, for all you can tell.” 

“Do you really think so?” she demanded with a radiant face. 

“Well,” said Jack, “you’re going the way to make him think you 
wish it.” 

Penelope turried an indignant, crimson face towards him. “Jack! 
how dare you say that?” she cried. 

“ Well, then,” said- Jack, “I shouldn’t give him the thing if I were 
you.” ; 

“T must,” she answered; “Uncle Gordon insists on it. He offered 
to pay for it 2 

“ That’s all right,” cried Jack. 

“ But, of course, I would not let him do that,” said Penelope. 

She shook hands with Jack at the door, and going to the sitting- 
-room began to wonder when she should find an opportunity of present- 
ing the scarf-pin to Leslie. As the afternoon passed with no sign of 
him, she wondered whether he had been annoyed at her refusal (for it 
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amounted almost to that) to allow him to accompany her that morn- 
ing. Sir Gordon was dining out, and Penelope found her solitary meal 
a little miserable. At nine o’clock, however, Leslie arrived, and for 
about the first time within her experience he looked less than pleased 
on greeting her. 

“You know,” he said presently, “I don’t think you played the game 
this morning. You distinctly gave me the cold-shoulder, and it was 
in the presence of a witness.” 

“Only Jack,” she answered. “Jack is different from everybody 
else. Besides,” she added, “surely I may go out for an innocent walk 
with him. You remind me of Mrs. Farington.” 

“Tt is difficult to bring one’s mind into focus sometimes,” said 
Leslie. “ But, yes, of course, you have a perfect right to go out with 
Pilcher or anyone else.” 

“ Only I don’t wish to go with anyone else,” she rejoined. “I don’t 
think you are very nice to-night. I am not sure I shall do what I was 
going to do.” 

“ What were you going to do?” 

She thrust her hand into the pocket of her dress and brought forth 
the scarf-pin. i 

“ Only—only to give you this,” she said, and Leslie was somewhat 
carried away by a revulsion of feeling. 

“Pen!” he cried, “ Pen!” instead of taking the pin he seized the 
hand which held it, at the same time leaning forward until his face 
was rather close to hers. 

“You forget!” she murmured, withdrawing her hand and rising 
impetuously. 

“ Sometimes,” said Leslie, “it becomes a little hard to remember. 
But anyhow,” he added, “it was immensely kind of you to think of 
me.” 

“T didn’t,” she returned. “It was my uncle who suggested it. He 
insisted on me giving you something because you had given me so many 
presents. Of course, he doesn’t understand the actual situation. That 
—that,” she added, “is where I was going this morning, so, you see, I 
couldn’t very well let you come with me, could I?” 

Leslie left the hotel about ten o’clock in his customary state of un- 
certainty. She seemed to blow hot and cold in a breath: one moment 
she seemed bent on almost leading him forward, the next she spared 
no effort to remind him of the temporary nature of their relationship. 
But for the dread of being separated from her finally he might have 
brought about a climax by the simple expedient of asking for an expla- — 


nation. 


It was the day following the presentation of the ring that Hilma 
Cheshire called on Penelope. Hilma had been hindered from coming 
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earlier by the illness of one of her children, a calamity before which 
everything else must yield, especially a task that possessed very little 
to attrdct her. She came this afternoon, however, and before she had 
been with Penelope a quarter of an hour Hilma was a convert. The 
first result of the visit was an invitation to a small and early party, to 
which Penelope, somewhat to Leslie’s surprise, readily consented to go. 

“T wish to stand well with your sister,” she said. 

“ Now, why ?” he asked. 

“ Because I like her,” she answered. 

Hitherto she had persistently refused to allow Leslie to take her 
out in this way, and Sir Gordon was as pleased by her consent as Mun- 
roe himself. Not so Jack, however. Jack, in these days, was a little 
apt to cavil. The situation must be admitted to have been somewhat 
trying for him. It was not that Penelope had changed towards him, 
unless, indeed, her treatment had become more considerate, more gentle, 
than formerly. _ 

“ Of course,”. said Jack, “ you will be introduced as his fiancée and 
all that sort of thing. It will make it ever so much more difficult to 
back out. And,” he added, “it’s a bit rough on Munroe.” 

“ How very considerate you are growing!” she exclaimed. 

». “ He sees you going ahead of your own free will,” said Jack, “ and 
no wonder if he should think you—well, that you’re coming round, 
don’t you know. Anyhow,” he continued, “you'll soon have to make 
up your mind.” 

“ My mind is made up,” she retorted. 

“ Well,” grumbled Jack, “the more you go in for this kind of thing, 
the harder it will be to break off—if you really intend to break with 
him.” ; 

“Tf I do,” she said lightly, “I shall have to pretend to quarrel, you 
know, Jack.” 

“ Pretend !” 

“Yes, of course,” she answered. “ Why should I quarrel with Leslie 
in earnest ?” 

“Tf I were you,” he exclaimed, “I’d do whatever you mean to do 
before the pace becomes too fast. I had another letter this morning,” 
he said abruptly. ‘The poor old chap is on his last legs.” 

Penelope looked rather thoughtful for some time after Jack left 
her, then rising with a sigh, she set forth to try on her ball dress. She 
had the satisfaction of knowing that this suited her perfectly, and 
when the evening of Hilma’s dance arrived she stood in the middle of 
the sitting-room whilst Sir Gordon walked round her, confirming her 
own impression. Leslie, however, who had not seen Penelope in an 
evening frock before, stood strangely silent. She would have thought 
he was rather pained than pleased by her appearance, and he placed 
the white mantle over her shoulders without uttering a word. 
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“Is anything the matter?” she asked when they were being driven 
in the carriage towards Hilma’s house. 

“ Nothing whatever.” 

“ Because you said you intended to enjoy yourself to-night,” she 
continued, “and you don’t seem to have begun very well.” 

“ The fact is, I have seen a vision,” he said. 

“A pleasant vision?” she asked with a smile which he could not 
see. 

“You know an excess of pleasure becomes indistinguishable from 
pain.” ; 
She laid a hand lightly on his sleeve. ‘“ Please don’t spoil the even- 
ing,” she said, and he asked whether he might have the first dance. 
“Why, of course; I thought it was your due,” answered Penelope. 

“Until now,” he said eagerly, “you have refused to admit that 
anything was due to me.” 

“Well,” she exclaimed with a laugh, “it is an exceptional occa- 
sion.” 

Leslie Munroe’s conduct of late had aroused considerable curiosity 
amongst his friends: first the account of his elopement, then the an- 
nouncement of his engagement, and always his absence from his custo- 
mary haunts. Nobody had seen his fiancée, and many, having heard 
that she was coming to-night, felt not a little curious to see her. So 
that from the moment of her arrival at Mrs. Cheshire’s, Penelope found 
herself an object of greater interest than she had ever been before or 
had ever dreamed of being. She met with congratulations everywhere, 
she danced every dance, a great many with Leslie, and finally she was 
driven home with him after perhaps the most enjoyable night of her 
life in the highest spirits. 

XVI. 


OnE afternoon, a few days later, Leslie arrived at the hotel a little 
unexpectedly.. He had hinted at a visit (the second that day) after 
dinner, and Penelope had certainly not looked for him this afternoon. 

“T have come,” he explained, “to ask you to excuse me to-night. 
The fact is, I have had a rather melancholy letter from Mrs. Farington. 
She is not up to the mark, she says.” 

“You are not a doctor,” said Penelope a little impatiently. 

“TI won’t go if you would sooner I stayed away,” he answered. 

“ What nonsense!” she cried. “Why should I care one way or the 
other ?” 

_ “I think I have been a little neglectful,” said Leslie. “I haven’t 
entered her house since the day you left it. She writes in very low 
spirits.” 

“By all means go to raise them,” she returned. 
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“ At one time, as you know,” he continued, “I used to see a good 
deal of your aunt.” 

“ Oh, yes, I know,” she answered in a rather significant tone. Leslie 
stayed half an hour without any further reference to Mrs. Farington, 
and after he had gone Penelope ‘seemed to enjoy less than her usual 
contentment with the world in general. She thought a good deal of 
Esther Farington during the evening; she had not seen her aunt since 
she quitted South Audley Street, and for that matter she felt no par- 
ticular desire to see her again. 

But Penelope’s thoughts went back to her first days in London: 
she remembered Leslie’s frequent visits to the house and her own girl- 
ish opinion of their (almost) impropriety. There could in those days 
have been no conceivable attraction but Mrs. Farington, and yet Leslie 
had quite suddenly discontinued his visits and left Esther to herself. 
This evening as suddenly he had begun to renew them, and, somewhat 
inconsistently, Penelope wondered whether his former regard for Mrs. 
Farington had reawakened, whilst at the same time she speculated 
whether he could turn from: herself as easily when the mood seized him. 

Leslie, she felt constrained to admit, had fulfilled his preliminary 
promise to the letter in one respect: he had never said a word about 
marriage. It was true that if she fancied he was approaching that 
topic she always cut him short. On the other hand (she blushed to 
recollect them) there had been moments when, perplexed by his beha- 
vior, she had been reckless enough to lead him on. The fact remained 
that Penelope felt abundant uncertainty of the future. No doubt, the 
subterfuge had served its purpose, it had silenced the voice of slander, 
but, reasonably or unreasonably, Penelope often tormented herself by 
‘speculating as to whether Leslie could rest satisfied with this. Of 
course, there were many indications of his earnestness: the presents, 
and his manner on some noteworthy occasions, for instance. On the 
other hand, she reminded herself of his former friendship (to say the 
least) for Mrs. Farington, and of the very slight knowledge he pos- 
sessed of herself at the time of their extraordinary compact. 

But the consideration which vexed her the most sorely in rare mo- 
ments of depression, such as the present, was that her own conduct 
might have caused him to think less than well of her. Sometimes it 
seemed that no conceivable excuse could be sufficient to justify what 
she had done, and although Leslie had not ventured on the slightest 
familiarity (save of speech, perhaps), she often felt utterly ashamed 
when she realized her situation. And in these humors she felt capable 
of almost any extreme to expiate her lapse from decorum; her thoughts 
would turn to Jack, who happened to be her only confidant—to a cer- 


tain limited degree. 
Whilst Penelope was tormenting herself at home, Leslie was spend- 
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ing a not very cheerful hour at South Audley Street. A glance at 
Esther’s face proved sufficient to convince him that she was in one of 
her most emotional moods. Her pallor was more noticeable than 
usual, and there were dark patches beneath her eyes which served to 
increase their brilliancy. Weariness seemed to intensify her customary 
languor, though at the moment of his arrival she started impulsively 
from her chair, coming to greet him with both arms extended. 

“ How good of you to sacrifice an evening to me!” she exclaimed. 
“ But as I told you in my note, I felt so miserable that I was bound to 
talk to somebody or perish. And,” she added, “ there is no one else.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t speak as if you hadn’t a friend in the world,” he 
answered, sitting down rather close to her side. 

“T haven’t many,” she cried. “Oh, of course I know dozens of 
people. I go to their houses, they come here, yet of them all there is 
not one to whom I can speak without restraint.” 

Leslie looked into her face with a smile. “ Still,” he hinted, “ there 
has been a certain freedom in your intercourse now and then.” 

“You know what a creature of moods I am,” she continued. “ Per- 
haps this is only a mood too, though I feel as if I should never smile 
again.” 

“What has been happening ?” Leslie asked. 

“T have seen my husband,” she answered. “ Three days ago a doc- 
tor came to me. He said that he believed Reggie was dying. He was 
unconscious. The doctor had heard of my existence and he thought I 
ought to be told.” 

“ Of course, you went.” 

“T hesitated,” she said, “but in the end, yes, I went. I stayed by 
his side until this morning. I have not slept for three nights. I 
waited there expecting each moment to be his last.” 

“Ts he—— 

“Last night he took a turn for the better,” she explained. “ This 
morning the doctor told me he would recover.” 

“ Are you returning >” asked Leslie. 

“No,” she said. 

“T hoped there might possibly be a prospect of your reconciliation,” 
he suggested. 

Esther turned towards him with an expression of the deepest re- 
proach. “ How can you say that!” she faltered. 

“ Oh, well, such things have been known to happen,” he returned. 

“No,” she said quietly, “I could never do that. But when they 
told me he was dying—why, then I couldn’t stay away from him. 
Death seemed to wipe away every fault—nothing else could have suf- 
ficed. Strange thoughts came to me as I sat by his side,” she con- 
tinued. “The days when I first knew him came back again; but I 
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think it was the change in myself, rather than in him, that rent my 
heart.” 

“ The fact is,” said Leslie, “ you are worn out by want of sleep. A 
good night’s rest will soon set you up again.” 

“It seems,” she cried, “that nothing will make life anything but 
empty and miserable henceforth. If fate had only used me differently 
—oh, I feel that I loathe myself!” she exclaimed. 

‘ “But why?” he asked, leaning sympathetically towards her. 

“‘ Because my conscience is not entirely seared yet, I suppose.” 

“You know,” said Leslie, “this sort of self-condemnation is a 
good deal worse than blowing one’s own trumpet.” 

“You think,” she answered, “ that I am just overwrought—a little 
hysterical. Isn’t that rather materialistic of you? I feel like a drunk- 
ard in an interval of sobriety. The usual excitement is lulled. I am 
able to look about me, to realize the creature I have become. I torment 
myself with the fear that as I sat watching for Reggie to die, I actu- 
ally wished for his death—that I sank to that! How could I be other 
than—than pleased at the prospect of freedom ?” 

Mrs. Farington continued in the same strain for some time longer, 
and Leslie spared no effort to console her. It was by no means the first 
time he had seen her in a similar mood, and now the friendly intimacy 
which had previously existed between them seemed to be reawakened. It 
had struck half-past eleven when he left South Audley Street. One result 
of that evening was that Esther became more antagonistic than ever to 
the idea of his marriage to Penelope. She hoped, vainly, that Leslie 
would come again, but her only visitor, a week later, was Jack Pilcher. 

Jack looked greatly changed since she had seen him last. Not only 
was he much better dressed, in the very deepest mourning, wearing a 
frock-coat and carrying a glossy silk hat, with a deep band, in his hand, 
but he seemed to have put on also an air of increased importance. His 
voice too sounded deeper, though he strove in vain to look as solemn as 
the occasion demanded. 

“TI suppose you saw the announcement of my poor old grandfather’s 
death in the papers?” said Jack, offering his right hand to Esther. 

“No, I haven’t seen a newspaper for days,” she answered. “Am I 
to congratulate you?” she asked. 

“Four thousand a year,” said Jack, “only every farthing of it is 
tied up. I can’t handle a shilling without the consent of my trustees.” 

“ That is an additional subject for congratulation,’ Mrs. Farington 
answered. “Otherwise it wouldn’t take you long to get rid of it, 
would it?” 

“T’m not quite such a fool as people think,” said Jack with a con- 
fident manner. “ Every dog has his day, they say—well, mine has come 
at last. I have got a chance, and I don’t intend to lose any time.” 
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“Your confidence is admirable,” she exclaimed. “But you must 
remember that Leslie Munroe has a kind of energy of position. It may 
be these two began in ms: still, that’s no reason why they shouldn’t 
end in earnest.” 

“Oh, of course Munroe’s in earnest,” said Jack. “There’s not the 
slightest doubt about him.” 

“Ts there any doubt about Penelope?” she demanded. 

“ Well—rather !” ‘ 

“What makes you so splendidly positive ?” 

“She asked me not to breathe a word. I promised not to tell a 
living soul,” said Jack, “ but of course it doesn’t matter, now that the 
bubble is going to burst. You see,” he added, “it’s been a complete 
take-in from first to last.” 

“ A take-in !”’ 

“A regular sell, you know,” said Jack, “all a fraud. You remem- 
ber the circumstances——” 

“T don’t imagine I shall ever forget them!” exclaimed Esther. 

“Well,” he continued, “in order to satisfy Darnley and to shut 
people’s mouths, Munroe suggested that he and Pen should pose before 
the outside world as an engaged couple, while all the time it was quite 
understood between themselves there was to be no idea of marriage.” 

Mrs. Farington stood for a few moments staring dumbly into Jack’s 
face. His own confidence was so immense that it became difficult not 
to be affected by it. “Do you mean io tell me,” she demanded, “ that 
they have been simply—simply making fools of us all this time ?” 

“That’s about it,’ he answered, “though, mind you, it’s been 
precious rough on me.” 

“ Penelope could actually allow Leslie to go backward and forward 
to Brook Street, to take her out and introduce her to people—who told 
you this?” she cried. 

“Why, Pen, of course,” he cried gleefully. ‘“ Nobody else could 
have told me—nobody else knew. She let it out the very next day. I 
am the only one who had a glimmering of an idea.” 

“ Odd to select you for her confidant,” said Esther thoughtfully. 

“Yes, wasn’t it?” asked Jack with a broad grin. 

“ Still,’ Mrs. Farington exclaimed, “the situation must be full of 
pitfalls.” 

“ Munroe has tumbled in and Pen hasn’t,” Jack insisted. “If she 
had fallen in, she would scarcely have told me, would she?” 

“ She told you some time ago. You cannot tell what has happened 
to her since.” 

“Oh, yes, I can,” was the confident answer, “ because I see her two 
or three times a week, and she often talks about things.” 

“ What things?” asked Esther. 
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“ Well, sometimes I have thought she was letting the fellow go a 
little too far, you see. I just warned her. Women look at that kind of 
thing so differently. I have given Pen one or two hints, and it was only 
the other week we were discussing how she should bring about the in- 
evitable rupture.” 

“ She talked to you about that?” she cried. 

“ Why, of course.” 

“Oh, she must have been playing with you! She was answering a 
fool according to his folly. You have been egregiously imposed upon.” 

“Not I,” he insisted with the confidence which nothing seemed 
capable of impairing to-day. “She said she should pretend to get up 
a quarrel and settle Munroe that way.” 

“T shall feel curious to hear how you get along,” she said when Jack 
rose, and after he had left the house she speculated wistfully concern- 
ing all he had told her. At least it must be true that Leslie and Penel- 
ope had arrived at some private understanding: there seemed to be no 
doubt about that. Unless he had been already in love with her niece, 
however, Mrs. Farington could not understand his entering into the 
intrigue, whilst Penelope’s conduct entirely perplexed her, assuming 
that Jack Pilcher’s confidence was not misplaced. If Penelope cared 
for Jack, how on earth could she have acted as she had done? 

But whatever success Jack might meet with, Esther perceived a 
chance of putting an end to the existing state of affairs. The deceit 
had been practised upon everybody, with the exception of Jack; but 
especially on Sir Gordon Darnley, the last man in the world to tolerate 
such an imposture. 

Esther remembered Sir Gordon’s eagerness for the engagement, 
and she could conceive that he had put a good deal of pressure on 
Penelope. If once he knew of this reservation: that although Leslie 
and Penelope had appeared to enter into an engagement, they had never 
intended it to end in marriage, his wrath would be something to avoid. 
He would certainly bring Leslie to the point, the only question, being 
whether Munroe desired anything more ardently. Then, however, there 
was Penelope, who, according to Jack, who ought to know, was lan- 
guishing for love of him. ; 

On the whole, Esther came to the conclusion that the odds were 
distinctly in her favor, and that it would be politic to enlighten Sir 
Gordon concerning what had been going on behind his back, as it were. 
Esther believed, without anything approaching certainty, that Sir Gor- 
don would shower reproaches on Leslie, with the result that Munroe 
would express his willingness to marry Penelope immediately. But 
Penelope on being taken to task would decline Leslie’s offer with thanks. 
If this did not happen, Jack was egregiously mistaken, whereas Esther’s 
own observation had served to convince her that Penelope intended to 
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marry Pilcher sooner or later. And a powerful argument in Jack’s 
favor was the fact that she had told him, and him hainaas of the real 


state of affairs. 


XVII. 


Jack PItcHER had not enlightened Mrs. Farington as to the method 
he intended to employ to put an end to the present situation. He had, 
in fact, not as yet decided how to act; nor did he come to a decision 
until after dinner the same evening. 

It was exceedingly pleasant to be able to dine where one liked, to be 
driven to the restaurant in a hansom, and to order wine without regard 
to its cost. Nobody could have appreciated the improved circumstances 
more thoroughly than Jack, who revelled in his new affluence and felt 
that the world lay at his feet. 

By the time he had dined sumptuously, drunk an unaccustomed 
bottle of wine, and smoked a cigar, he had made up his mind. His 
scheme appeared audacious, but he liked it none the less on that ac- 
count. He was, perhaps, a little carried away, a little puffed up, by his 
recent good fortune, and he may have been what school-boys describe as 
somewhat “ too fast.” 

In spite of an occasional temptation to wish that Leslie Munroe 
had never been born, Jack held a high opinion of him. Once bring 
home to his mind all the facts of the case, and the matter would be 
practically decided. Jack concluded that if Leslie were convinced that 
Penelope desired to marry the lover of her childhood, he would imme- 
diately withdraw his own false claim. 

Jack set forth soon after breakfast the following morning, and with 
a self-confidence that was almost brutal made his way to Leslie’s flat. 
Having pressed the button of the electric bell, he was confronted by 
Mrs. Bullock, who said that Mr. Munroe did not see anybody in the 
morning. Jack persisted that, his business being of the most urgent 
and important nature, Mr. Munroe would be sure to make an exception 
in his favor, and so Mrs. Bullock consented to take in his name. 

Leslie was seated at‘his writing-table with a pipe in his mouth 
correcting proof-sheets, and on hearing that Pilcher was at the door he 
felt, uncomfortably, as if something was about to happen to which he 
had long looked forward. He had, of course, heard from Penelope of 
the improvement in Jack’s circumstances; he had observed her delight 
at Pilcher’s good fortune, at a time when she happened to be treating 
him with more than ordinary coldness. 

It happened, unfortunately, that old Mr. Pilcher had died about the 
same time that Leslie had been summoned and had gone to South 
Audley Street. Since the evening Leslie spent with Mrs. Farington 
on that occasion Penelope had become distinctly less cordial, and in 
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comparison with her behavior on the evening of Hilma’s dance her 
coolness was the more palpable. ; 

Leslie pushed away his proof-sheets, laid aside his pipe, and rose as 
Jack entered the room. 

“T hope I am not disturbing you, Munroe,” said Jack in his new 
and more lordly manner. 

* Oh, well,” answered Leslie, “I don’t usually let anyone in at this 
time, but I think you said your business was important.” 

“Yes, it is,” exclaimed Jack, placing his hat on the table beside 
Leslie’s type-writer. “The fact is, I want to speak to you about a rather 
delicate matter—about Penelope, you know.” 

“T’m not sure I care to discuss Penelope with you or anyone,” said 
Leslie. “Sit down,” he added, and as Jack took a chair, Leslie half 
sat upon, half leaned against, the writing-table. 

“ Oh, it’s all rot to say you won’t discuss Penelope with me!” cried 
Jack with a shake of the head which seemed a little contemptuous, 
“ because I’ve known all about it from the first. Pen told me.” 

“What did she tell you?” asked Leslie, with difficulty disguising 
his consternation. 

“Why, that the whole thing was a fraud, of course. She said 
neither of you intended anything—anything serious by it, and that it 
was to come to an end before Darnley went back to Calcutta.” 

It was a complete surprise for Leslie and somewhat of:a disillusion- 
ing. He had believed that the secret was between themselves, just as 
he had hoped it might never become necessary to publish it, hoped that 
this false engagement would become a real one, as certain counterfeited 
diseases have a tendency to afflict the actors in earnest. That Penelope 
should have confided in Pilcher seemed ominous, and Leslie failed at 
the moment to realize that she might have spoken impulsively, to regret 
her candor afterwards. He did not take account of the fact that since 
Mrs. Darnley’s death Jack had been Penelope’s most intimate friend, 
and especially Leslie forgot that she was a girl of eighteen, who might 
easily act inconsistently or even unwisely. 

“ When did Penelope tell you that?” he demanded. 

“ The first time we met after—the day after you fixed the thing up,” 
said Jack. “I can tell you that it’s been infernally rough on me,” he 
continued, “ but I daresay you know how handicapped I’ve been. Until 
just lately I was devilish hard up. Come to that, I always have been 
hard up—ever since I left school. But, anyhow, I have come into 
four thousand a year, and I needn’t tell you that makes all the differ- 
ence.” 

“To me?” asked Leslie. 

“ Why, yes.” 

“ How is that ?” 
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“You see,” said Jack, thrusting his hands deep in his trousers 
pockets and sprawling out his legs, “I’ve known Pen almost all my 
life, only, as I say, my hands have been so confoundedly tied. You re- 
member when she was staying with your friend Mrs. Farington. Mrs. 
Farington was always rowing her. Well, that was about me. She 
wanted me to promise not to meet Pen till Sir Gordon came home, but, 
of course, I wasn’t going to give myself away like that. Then she 
tackled Pen and asked her to cold-shoulder me, but Pen wouldn’t do 
that either. That’s why she bolted, you know, because Mrs. Farington 
wanted to interfere between us. Then there was that beastly business 
at Dover; not that I blame you exactly———” 

“ Thank you,” muttered Leslie. 

“T daresay,” Jack continued with a magnanimous air, “I might 
have done the same in your place. Still, you can guess how deucedly 
unpleasant it must have been to me, seeing Pen engaged, as she called 
it, to a chap she didn’t care a hang for, while my tongue was tied. But 
my tongue is not tied now, and that’s why I’ve come this morning. I 
think it’s about time there was an end to this nonsense.” 

* Oh, yes,” said Leslie. 

* Penelope hates the idea of going on as she is doing,” Jack in- 
sisted. 

“ Did she tell you that also?” ; 

“There are precious few things she doesn’t tell me,” was the an- 
swer. 

“T want exactly to understand,” said Leslie. “ Did Penelope ask 
you to speak to me?” 

“She didn’t exactly ask me, not in so many words, but she’s said 
enough to tell me that she’ll be most awfully pleased to get the thing 
settled.” 

“ Still, she does not know you have come here this morning ?” 

“Not this morning,” said Jack, fully intending to keep precisely 
to the facts of the case; believing, indeed, that these were amply suffi- 
cient for his purpose. “You see,” he continued, “I didn’t want to 
say a word before things were arranged. I’ve got Sir Gordon to think 
of. If he hadn’t made matters unpleasant, she would never have en- 
tered into that arrangement with you. She told me that. If she throws 
you over now she will still get into hot water. We don’t wish that, 
either of us. What I propose is that you shall back out,” said Jack, 
regarding Leslie with all the coolness in the world. 

“T see,” answered Leslie. ‘“ And when I shall have backed out, 
what is to be the next step?” 

“Why, then I shall come forward. Anyhow, it will only anticipate 
things a few weeks; Penelope intends to pick a quarrel with you before 
Darnley starts to India.” 
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“ Did she tell you she intended to pick a quarrel with me?” asked 
Leslie. 

“Yes, she told me that,” said Jack; “but,” he added conscien- 
tiously, “you mustn’t think she really wants to have a row, only she 
said that would be the best way to bring matters to an end.” 

“ As everything has evidently been cut and dried between you,” 
Leslie exclaimed, “I don’t quite see the necessity for this trouble on 
your part: why not have left Penelope to take the initiative—to pick 
a quarrel with me, in fact?” 

“For one reason,” said Jack without a blush, “I’m anxious there 
sha’n’t be any more delay. You can understand that; you must see 
how I feel about it. And then, if she threw you over, now that I’ve 
come into my coin—well, it would be just as good as inviting me to 
come forward.” 

“Upon my word,” cried Leslie, “that seems scarcely necessary.” 

“ Still,” said Jack, crossing his legs, “ you know what women are.’ 

“T don’t make the least pretence to understand them,” Leslie an- 
swered. “So,” he added, “to come to the point, you wish me to take 
immediate steps to set Penelope at liberty, and you believe she is pining 
to be free ?” 

“TI can take my oath of that.” 

“Well,” said Leslie, standing upright, “I shall think over what 
you say.” 

Jack rose slowly and stood staring full into Leslie’s face. 

“TI don’t see what there is to think about,” he exclaimed. “I have 
told you exactly how things stand. You know that Pen has been—vwell, 
that she has cared for me ever so long; you know that if she hadn’t 
she would never have left South Audley Street, and then this wretched 
arrangement of yours would never have been proposed. Upon my 
word,” he said in an aggrieved tone, “I should have thought that 
would have been enough for any man.” 

“T shall think about it,” Leslie repeated, and as he spoke he opened 
the door. “A jolly morning,” he remarked as Jack crossed the thresh- 
old, and then, shutting his door again as Mrs. Bullock let Jack out of 
the flat, Leslie took his pipe from the writing-table and filled it. 

The circumstantial evidence seemed to bear out Pilcher’s statements. 
Penelope had obviously not only enlightened him concerning the pecu- 
liar nature of her engagement, but had discussed with her confidant 
the best method of bringing it to an end. Leslie could not blame 
Penelope, even if he had been in the least inclined to blame anybody 
but himself. She had acted only as he had counselled her to act: his 
suggestion had been to maintain the appearance of an ordinary en- 
gaged couple, with the special proviso that she should remain at liberty 
to put an end to the arrangement before Sir Gordon started to India— 


2 
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if she wished to do so. But he had hoped that nothing of this kind 
would be necessary, until now Jack had convinced him. 

Leslie perceived that if Penelope had been in love with Jack from 
the first (as Mrs. Farington always insisted) he had perhaps not done 
well in trying to divert her affection. But as a matter of fact, Leslie 
had not attempted to do this; and if he had been convinced that she 
had bestowed her heart upon Pilcher, he would not have entered into 
what that young man must regard as a sort of conspiracy. 

Notwithstanding his bitter disappointment, Leslie’s supreme con- 
sideration was to extricate Penelope from a difficult situation as pain- 
lessly as possible. After all, this was merely the dénouement of which 
Mrs. Farington had frequently warned him. It was, indeed, the end 
which Leslie had often dreaded of late. Although he had endeavored 
not to believe that Penelope regarded Jack other than as a friend, he 
had never perfectly succeeded, and he had looked forward apprehen- 
sively to the day (which now had come) when Pilcher’s tongue, as he 
said, should be loosened. 

Though at times Leslie could have sworn that Penelope was begin- 
ning to entertain a more than merely friendly regard for himself, at 
other times she showed a different face. She had frequently nipped in 
the bud his tentative advances. Disposed by the despondent mood in 
which Jack had left him to see every piece of evidence at its worst, 
Leslie could not resist the conclusion that his experiment had proved a 
failure, and that, after all, he could not do much better than Pilcher 
had suggested and “ back out.” 

But he did not wish to act impulsively at this crisis. As he smoked 
his second pipe he seriously tried to arrive at the most sensible line of 
action, and the result was that he decided to do nothing hastily. A 
few days more or less could make no vital difference. He would humor 
himself as far as to go two or three times more to Hartock’s Hotel, he 
would observe Penelope closely, and then he would determine how to 


act. 
XVIII. 


Havine made up her mind to open Sir Gordon Darnley’s eyes as 
soon as possible, the only thing that remained for Esther to do was 
to find an opportunity. She had not visited Hartock’s Hotel as yet, 
but she might have done so to-day if she had not felt sure that Penelope - 
would be at home, and in her niece’s presence her self-imposed task was 
obviously difficult of fulfilment. 

It occurred to her that she had heard which club Sir Gordon the 
most frequented, and accordingly (about the time Jack was leaving 
Leslie’s flat) Mrs. Farington set forth to walk in that direction. She 
passed the building twice, however, without seeing him, and finally 
returned to South Audley Street with her purpose still unaccomplished. 
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After luncheon she took the same direction again,—it was easy to 
make the excuse of shopping in the neighborhood,—and this time she 
gained her object. She had passed the club once in vain, then she 
spent half an hour at a shop, and on her way home almost ran against 
Sir Gordon as he came forth. 

“Well,” she said, after an exchange of greetings, “you will soon 
be thinking of your departure, I suppose. So that this subterfuge of 
an engagement will come to an end.” 

“ Subterfuge!” exclaimed Sir Gordon. “Why do you call it a 
subterfuge? It is nothing of the kind.” 

“That is how those young people regard it,” she said. “Surely you 
didn’t think Penelope could be cajoled into that sort of thing!” 

“She was sensible enough to be guided by one who is old enough 
to know better than herself.” 

“ Well,” said Esther, “I possessed the advantage of age, if it is ever 
an advantage, but Penelope distinctly declined to be guided by me.” 

“ Ah, there’s a way of setting about things,” cried Sir Gordon as 
they walked down Pall Mall together. “A little tact goes a long way.” 

“On the whole,” Mrs. Farington retorted, “she displayed more 
tact than I gave her credit for. She was placed in a difficult position. 
As I tried to impress upon you, she had been in love with Jack Pilcher 
before she left off pinafores, and you insisted she should marry another 
man for whom she did not care a straw. No doubt they have played 
their cards extremely well, because I imagine you have kept your eyes 
open, yet you have never suspected they were laughing at you all the 
time.” 

“TI permit no one to laugh at me,” said Sir Gordon a little fussily. 

“Of course not. Nobody likes to be laughed at if he can prevent 
it. But it must have been extremely amusing for them.” 

Then Esther thought: she might, having carefully prepared the 
ground, tell the tale she had been leading up to. At first Sir Gordon 
refused to believe that any such duplicity could be possible where Penel- 
ope was concerned. He insisted that Mrs. Farington was making a 
mistake, whereupon she admitted a human liability to error, but sug- 
gested that Sir Gordon should make a point of asking those most con- 
cerned whether she had told him the truth or not. 

“That you may be quite certain I shall do,” he exclaimed, and Mrs. 
Farington shook hands with him and took a hansom home, well satis- 
fied with her day’s work. Fortune seemed to favor her to-day, for on 
alighting at her own door she saw Leslie approaching the house, not 
with any intention to enter it. A single glance at his face told Esther 
that something untoward had befallen, and she wondered whether Jack 
had already got to work, and if so in what direction. 

“Come in and let me give you some tea,” she said as he stopped. 
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“ Now,” she cried, “ don’t say ‘ no’—I see the word on your lips. You 
need not stay five minutes. Take compassion on my loneliness, Leslie. 
Come,” she added, leading the way into the hall. “So,” she continued, 
when they were in the drawing-room and afternoon tea had been brought 
in, “the course of—shall I say?—true love isn’t running smoothly. 
Oh, you need not deny it, I can read your face like a book.” 

“Still, sympathy is necessary to understanding,” he answered. 

“No, no, Leslie,” she said quickly, “I have never been unsympa- 
thetic to any interest of yours—I never could be. But one can’t blind 
one’s self. I think,” she continued, “it is one of the most difficult 
things in this world.” 

“ What is?” he asked. 

“To see one’s—one’s friend, with whom one wishes to be pleasant 
and encouraging and sympathetic, bent on a pursuit which can only 
end in his undoing. How often have I not warned you that as soon as 
Jack Pilcher was in a position to marry Penelope would jump at the 
chance of becoming his wife? Is that what has been happening?” she 
asked. 

Leslie turned a haggard face towards her and offered his right hand 
in farewell without a word. But as he continued his way to Brook 
Street, Esther’s words, though they told him nothing new, had an ex- 
tremely depressing effect. They seemed in some mysterious way to 
confirm his own worst conviction, so that he entered Penelope’s pres- 
ence more despondently than he had ever done before. She too, as he 
caught a glimpse of her face, appeared somewhat pensive, though she 
greeted him with all her usual friendliness. 

“You are later than usual,” she said. “I had begun to wonder 
whether you were coming. I did not wait for my tea, but I will ring 
for some more.” 

“TI met Mrs. Farington outside her door,” he explained, “and she 
insisted on taking me in.” 

“ But I suppose very little insistence was necessary,” said Penelope, 
“ though she doesn’t seem to have had a cheering effect upon you. What 
is the matter to-day ?” 

“ Oh, nothing.” 

“That isn’t quite candid,” she returned. “It is easy to see that 
something is bothering you. Won’t the plot come right?” she asked 
with a smile. 

“No,” he answered, “the whole thing’s about as wrong as it could 
be.” 

“T have just been rejoicing with one who rejoiced,” said Penelope, 
“and I am quite prepared to mourn with one who mourns.” 

“You have been rejoicing with Pilcher!” Leslie exclaimed, and he 
could not help wondering whether Jack had told her about his inter- 
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view of that morning. Whilst Penelope continued to speak, the ques- 
tion was buzzing in his mind: Did she know what Jack had said to 
him? Had they talked the matter over together, so that Penelope was 
waiting for him to speak the word which would set her free? 

“Why, yes,” she said, “Jack has been raised at a bound from— 
well, I might almost say from poverty to affluence. He is the proud— 
the very proud—possessor of four thousand pounds a year, you know.” 

“ Enough to enable him to gratify every desire,” answered Leslie. 

“Then he must be an extremely fortunate young man,” cried 
Penelope, flushing warmly. 

Leslie had come with the intention of observing Penelope coolly, of 
watching for any indication in favor of Pilcher or himself; but he had 
perhaps never been less capable of acting deliberately in his life. 

“T hope,” he said, rising and coming to Penelope’s side, “that the 
last month has not been entirely disagreeable to you.” 

“Oh, not entirely.” 

“A little disagreeable then ?” 

“I suppose it has been rather mixed,” she answered, “like most 
months. And for you,” she added after a slight hesitation, “has it 
been a good time for you?” 

“The very best I have spent. I shall always look back upon it as 
the brightest spot in my life.” 

“Why the brightest?” she demanded. “ You can’t tell how many 
better months and years may be in store for you.” 

“My imagination can’t soar so high,” he returned, and standing 
with one hand on the back of her chair for some moments Leslie re- 
mained silent. Penelope too seemed to have nothing to say. She rec- 
ognized the unusual note of melancholy in his voice, and it was difficult 
not to suspect that something out of the common way was about to 
happen. She perceived that a day must come when Leslie would either 
ask her in all seriousness to be his wife, or when he would bid her fare- 
well. She hoped, as she believed, that he would ask her to become his 
wife, but she could not tell for certain. The doubt, slight as it might 
be, made her unusually self-conscious, her chief desire being to pay him 
in his own coin. If he loved her, why, in that case there was a wealth 
of love for him in return; but if he intended to shake hands and to 
withdraw, then she would say farewell with a smiling face, whatever 
the effort might cost her. 

So the two were silent for what appeared a long time, Penelope 
leaning back in her chair, Leslie’s hand on its rail, when presently, on 
the impulse of the moment, without warning, he stooped and pressed 
his lips to her hair. 

Penelope started abruptly to her feet, turning to confront him with 
a crimson face. He saw tears in her eyes, her bosom rose and fell 
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quickly, she held back her head with something of the defiant air which 
characterized her, and as he was on the point of stepping forward the 
door opened to admit Sir Gordon Darnley. 

Sir Gordon closed the door in his usual methodical way, walked to 
the empty fireplace, and placing his hands behind him stood regarding 
the somewhat excited pair. 

“T hoped to catch you, Munroe,” he snapped out. “I have some- 
thing to say to you.” Penelope, eager to be alone for a few minutes, 
walked towards the door, but Sir Gordon called her back. “ Don’t go, 
Pen,” he cried. “What I have to say concerns you equally with Mun- 
roe. I am led to understand,” Sir Gordon continued, “that you two 
have been making a fool of me all this time. That is a thing I never 
allow anybody to do with impunity.” 

“T am not aware that you have been made a fool of,” said Leslie. 

“T understand,” Sir Gordon returned, “that there has been a pri- 
vate understanding between you.” 

“Why, yes,” said Leslie, “there usually is one in our circum- 
stances.” 

“That while I have been looking forward to the day when you 
would be married, you have both been agreed that nothing of the kind 
was ever to take place.” 

Penelope, not by any means for the first time, bitterly regretted 
that she had confided the secret to Jack. She rightly supposed that he 
had told Mrs. Farington, and that Esther had maliciously informed 
Sir Gordon. But not imagining for a moment that Jack had spoken 
to Leslie on the subject, she assumed that he heard now for the first 
time of what he might regard as a positive breach of faith. She looked 
for an expression from him of, at the least, surprise; but his face ap- 
peared quite impassive. 

“Tt is impossible to deny that something of the kind is the fact,” 
he said slowly. 

Sir Gorden turned angrily to his niece. “ What have you to say 
about this?’ he demanded. “I presume you have some explanation. 
T have’ been treated shamefully. I learnt the truth only by the merest 
chance, and why you should have kept me in ignorance surpasses my 
power of understanding.” 

Still Leslie’s face told Penelope nothing. She glanced from it to 
her uncle’s, and perceived that the crisis of her life had come. She 
reminded herself that she required all her courage and self-possession, 
all her strength, to conquer the agitation which threatened to overwhelm 
her. Each word seemed weighted with extraordinary import to her 
future, concerning which, even now, she could feel nothing approaching 
certainty. 

“Is anything to be gained by going into all this?” asked Leslie. 
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He felt not a little at a loss, in consequence of the turn events had taken. 
Sir Gordon had forced his hand, and in the present circumstances he 
must dispense with that talk with Penelope which was to clear the air 
and prevent any possibility of misunderstanding or cross-purposes. 
If he had had only himself to consider, he would quickly have settled the 
question, but he had to think of Penelope. 

“T am not the man to sit down quietly under an injury,” said Sir 
Gordon. “ You have come here daily for a month or longer, you have 
taken advantage of the situation—— 

“No, no,” cried Leslie, “ I have done nothing of the kind !” 

“You have degraded my niece——” 

“ Not for an instant !” 

“You have been amusing yourself at her expense. You knew that 
if I had had the slightest inkling of your purpose I should not have 
permitted your visits for a single day.” 

“ After all,” said Leslie, “we carried out your wishes in the only 
possible way. You could scarcely expect Penelope to consent to marry 
a man of ene she knew nothing. It is true I suggested that we should 
dissemble—— 

“Upon my life!” exclaimed Sir Gordon, “I can’t understand how 
any decent girl could do such a thing.” 

“T hope,” said Leslie, turning to Penelope as she stood with her 
eyes lowered, “I hope you have nothing to regret.” 

* Anyhow,” cried Sir Gordon before she had time to speak, “ this 
sort of thing has lasted long enough. I am going to put a straight 
question to you, Munroe, and I intend to have a straight answer. Now, 
you will do one thing or the other: You will marry Penelope immedi- 
ately, or you will give me your word never to see her again; come, 
which is it to be?” 

If he expressed his willingness to marry her and she refused, as, in 
consequence of his interview with Jack, Leslie believed would do, 
Sir Gordon would give her no peace. If they were destined to part, 
Leslie wished the fateful word to come from himself. But he deeply 
regretted the ‘necessity to utter it in these circumstances. Whilst he 
had hardly a doubt on the subject, and Jack’s assertion was confirmed 
by his own fears, Leslie perceived that he might be mistaken yet. Al- 
though he regarded the matter as almost certain, still there seemed to 
be just a loophole (a very narrow one) for hope. 

“Don’t you think,” he said, “that the question should rather be 
put to Penelope?” and he turned towards her with a smile which seemed 
cruelly inappropriate. 

“You would shift the blame to a woman!” exclaimed Sir Gor- 
don. 

“It is not a matter for blame,” answered Leslie. “ Your primary 
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object was not so much to find a husband for Penelope as to silence 
the scandal. That, you’ll admit, we accomplished.” 

“T have no desire to discuss the question,” Sir Gordon impatiently 
retorted; “I have asked you a plain question and I wish for an 
equally plain answer: Is it your intention to marry Penelope now— 
at once—as soon as arrangements can be made?” 

Leslie looked at Penelope as she stood palpitating: as far as he 
could judge, it might be with anger, shame, or anxiety. Never had 
she seemed so desirable as now. He felt that it was beyond him to 
give her up without going to the bottom of the question. Before he 
withdrew he would remove every chance of misunderstanding. He 
would state his case from the outset, and if there was the slightest hope 
for him, she would be enabled to give him some word or sign. He 
would explain to Sir Gordon that in the beginning there had been, in- 
deed, no intention of marriage on Penelope’s side at the least, and in 
continuing he would so formulate his words that she should know be- 
yond a doubt, not only that he was willing to make her his wife, but 
that his entire future happiness depended upon that result. And, now 
it had come to the point, Leslie was almost disposed to run the risk of 
betraying the state of his feelings to Sir Gordon rather than allow the 
chance of misunderstanding. 

“There has been, as you suggested,” he began, “this private under- 
standing between us, and yet perhaps we have not quite succeeded 
in understanding each other. It was certainly agreed in the beginning 
that there was to be no idea of our marriage.” 

“That has always been understood,” cried Penelope, her only desire 
at that moment being to show an indifference equal to what she believed 
to be his own. 

It was the most critical moment of her life. Her worst fear was 
realized. With perfect calmness Leslie was able to explain away any 
serious intenfion. That his words had this meaning Penelope never 
doubted, and her intense wish was to bear herself valiantly and on no 
account whateyer to allow him to suspect that she regarded the affair 
more seriously than he did. 

Leslie looked into her face for a moment as she stood with her head 
thrown back, her eyes dangerously bright; he drew in his upper lip 
between his teeth, and told himself that it would be quite unnecessary 
to continae his explanation. He took his cue from her. 

“heh,” exclaimed Sir Gordon violently, “I am to understand 
you deeline to marry my niece?” 

“Ttis not a question of declining,” said Leslie. 

“hen what the deuce—” 

“Oh, please!” cried Penelope, and she drew Leslie’s ring from her 


finger. 
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“Ts that necessary?” he asked as she held it towards him. 

“Tf you wait a few minutes,” she said, “I will fetch the other 
things.” She stepped to the door the instant Leslie took the ring, 
thankful to be alone, if only for a few minutes. 

“Upon my soul,” said Sir Gordon, “ you have not acted well, Mun- 
roe |” 

“ At all events,” answered Leslie, “I have served your purpose. 
The libel is forgotten, and Penelope will be able to act as she pleases.” 

As he ceased speaking she opened the door, carrying a small parcel 
which contained every present he had given her with the exception of 
the books. Though her eyes looked somewhat red, she handed Leslie 
the parcel with the faintest of smiles. 

“ Now,” he said, quite in his usual manner, “ what do you imagine 
I am to do with all this rubbish?” She laughed a little constrainedly, 
and whilst both had been dissembling for some weeks past, their beha- 
vior had never been so completely misleading as now. 

Leslie held forth his hand and she gave him hers, longing to put an 
end to this terrible anticlimax, lest her strength should give way first. 

“ Good-by,” he said. 

“ Good-by—I think I ought to thank you——” 

“ What have you to thank me for?” 

“T can’t forget—however deeply I may regret all that has happened 
—I can’t forget that you entered into it entirely for my sake.” 

“ Well,” said Leslie quietly, “that’s true enough. On the whole, 
you must think of me as kindly as you can. Good-by, Pen.” 

“ Good-by,” she faltered, and, with a word to Sir Gordon, Leslie 
left the room. As the door closed Penelope hastened to the window, 
and sitting down behind one of the flimsy curtains remained staring 
into the street. She was still in this attitude when Sir Gordon came 
to her side. 

“Mind you, Pen,” he said, “I don’t think you’ve acted well,” but 
she rose, silencing him with a hasty gesture. 

“Oh, please don’t begin to lecture me now!” she cried. *T have as 
much as I can endure for one day!” And with that she hastened to the 
door, whilst Sir Gordon stared after her with an intensely bewildered 
expression. 

XIX. 

LEsuiE left Hartock’s Hotel without a doubt concerning, the state 
of Penelope’s heart. The actual farewell had, indeed, been not without 
a certain kind of emotion, and he would not have denied tha; she en- 
tertained a mitigated regard for him. If Jack Pilcher had not been 
the first in the field, she might have grown to love him; as it was, she 
probably looked upon him as one of her friends. 

But her manner when she interrupted what he had intended to be 
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a long and complete explanation of his wishes left him no room to doubt 
that she had taken him exactly at his word, that she had regarded the 
“engagement” as a purely temporary arrangement, to be ended at her 
pleasure. 

Well, the world seemed suddenly to have become a very desolate 
place, and his first impulse was to get away from that part of it which 
was the most familiar. His former roving instinct reawakened, and 
before he reached his flat he had decided to turn his back on England 
for some time to come. 

He lost no time in making his arrangements. The tenancy of his 
rooms would expire in September; until then he arranged to leave 
Mr. and Mrs. Bullock in charge. He would ask Hilma to look after a 
few of his most valued possessions; and as to the remainder, he in- 
structed a house-agent about their sale. The farewell visit to his sister 
was not an agreeable experience; she seemed completely taken by sur- 
prise, and whilst not venturing to dispute his opinion concerning Penel- 
ope, she confessed that her own observation had led to a totally differ- 
ent one. 

“T like the girl,” she said, “ and I hope you are not making as great 
a mistake in ending your engagement as you undoubtedly made in be- 
ginning it.” 

After an attempt to dissuade him from leaving England, she called 
in the children to bid their uncle good-by, and herself said farewell 
with many tears. Leslie had determined that Hilma should be the 
only person to be favored with a personal interview, but as he walked 
away from her house early in the afternoon following his interview with 
Penelope he remembered Mrs. Farington. After a little hesitation he 
changed his mind and turned his steps towards South Audley Street. 

Esther had been looking eagerly for news as to the progress of 
events, expecting, however, that this would come from Jack. Her 
initial satisfaction at receiving another visit from Leslie so soon after 
the last, putting her in mind of old times, as she exclaimed, was quickly 
mitigated by the unemotional announcement of his impending depar- 
ture. His manner was sufficient to convince her that he had broken 
with Penelope, though she deemed it wise to make only the barest refer- 
ence to her niece. 

“T did not like to go without sayjng good-by,” he said. 

“TI should imagine not,” she exclaimed somewhat excitedly, for 
his departure signified a great deal to her, and she realized that she had 
in some way defeated her own object. “I should never have forgiven 
you! When do you start?” she asked. 

“To-morrow morning at eleven,” he answered. “I have one or 
two things to do. I mustn’t stay. I came only to say good-by.” 

“The most horrid word in the language!” she retorted. “I wish 
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you need not go, Leslie! Doesn’t it seem a little extreme,” she added 
with a rather forced smile, “to—to fly because a woman’s fair?” 

“ Because she is not fair to me,” he said. 

“Well, I am not sure she has been,” Esther answered. “ Now,” 
she added, “suppose I should pay you a surprise visit wherever you 
may be some fine day.” 

“It would certainly be a surprise,” he exclaimed. 

“ That doesn’t sound very encouraging or hospitable,” she continued. 
“ Anyhow, I hope you will write to me. And,” she said eagerly, “I 
want you to grant me one favor before you go. I want you to dine with 
me to-night.” 

“ Oh, I am afraid. P 

“You must dine somewhere,” she insisted; “why not here? I 
shall be quite alone. You may leave at what time you like and come 
just as you are. Why make the worst of things? You are going away 
—well, I would hinder you if I could; but at all events, let us have a 
pleasant evening for the last.” 

Leslie’s private opinion was that he was never likely to spend a 

pleasant evening again as long as he lived, but after persisting in his 
refusal for some time, he left South Audley Street with a promise to 
return at eight o’clock to dinner. 
_ It was about the same time that Jack Pilcher reached Hartock’s 
Hotel, and instead of inquiring for Penelope, as usual, asked for Sir 
Gordon Darnley. Without circumlocution and with perfect confidence 
Jack explained the purpose of his visit, and in answer to Sir Gordon’s 
questions expatiated on the recent improvement in his condition. 

He was listened to with a respect to which Sir Gordon had not 
accustomed him: Jack was the same man as he had been last week; 
although his grandfather had departed this life full of years and of 
honor, Jack had done nothing; yet Sir Gordon, who was certainly not 
a time-server, treated him in a markedly different manner. 

“TI presume that you know,” Sir Gordon remarked, “that it was 
only the other day—yesterday, to be more precise—that my niece was 
—er—engaged to Mr. Munroe?” 

“Oh, yes, I know all about that,” answered Jack in an off-hand 
manner; “but she never intended to marry the fellow: Pen told me 
that at the first. You see, she knew what would happen as soon as I 
came into my money.” 

“ She is not quite well to-day,” Sir Gordon explained; “she has a 
severe headache and she is lying down. But if you wait a few minutes 
I will ascertain whether she will see you.” 

“Oh, she’ll see me all right enough,” cried Jack, and Sir Gordon 
went to Penelope’s room, where, however, he found considerable diffi- 
- culty in persuading her to come downstairs. 
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“T say, Pen!” exclaimed Jack as she entered the sitting-room, 
“you look most awfully seedy. Is anything the matter?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” she answered. “Do sit down, Jack,” she 
added a little wearily. 

“T have just been having a talk with Sir Gordon,” he said; “T 
thought that seemed the right thing to do, you know. Of course, it 
won’t be so very long before he’s off to India, and I thought it would 
be rather jolly if we could be married first.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of anything of that kind,” she answered 
quietly. 

“It isn’t as if we had anything to wait for,” Jack continued; “ but, 
of course, if you’d sooner put it off a little longer—though,” he added, 
rising in his eagerness, “it seems to me I’ve done nothing else but 
wait for you all my life, Pen!” 

“ Poor Jack!” she murmured. 

“Well,” he admitted, “I haven’t had a particularly lively time the 
last month or so. Neither have you, if it comes to that. I can’t tell 
you how I’ve felt to see Munroe hanging about. Of course, I knew 
it was all humbug,” he blundered on, “ but it nearly drove me wild. I 
couldn’t do anything except grin and bear it—it’s been a pretty bad. 
spell,-on the whole. When I got my money I wasn’t going to stand it 
any longer, so I just told him——” f 

“ You—you told him!” cried Penelope with a sudden rush of color 
to her face—“ you told him!” 

“Yes, rather 

“What did you tell him?” she demanded. 

“ Well,” said Jack, observing that a smile flickered about her lips, “ I 
told him you and I had known each other all our lives and that sort of 
thing, and I suggested that he should back out as soon as possible.” 

“You dared to say that!” exclaimed Penelope, as a different aspect 
of the case appeared to her, for at first she could only realize that she 
had found a possible explanation of Leslie’s conduct—“ you dared to 
interfere between us!” she cried. 

“You see, Pen, you told me you did not intend to marry the chap; 
you said it was all a sham.” 

“ How foolish I was to tell you anything!” she exclaimed. 

Jack’s face was beginning to wear an expression of grave anxiety. 

“ Pen, dear,” he urged, “you don’t mean to say. ” But she in- 
terrupted him impetuously. 

“T shall never attempt to tell you anything again!”. she said; “I 
shall not make another mistake of that kind. Oh Jack!” she cried 
wistfully, “how could you interfere? How could you have the—the 
effrontery to do such a thing? Tell me what you said to Leslie.” 
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“Only what I’ve told you,” was the rueful answer; “I can’t recol- 
lect the exact words.” 

“You never dared to say that I—that I was in love with you?” she 
demanded. 

“Well, you see, I thought you were in love with me, Pen. I’ve 
never thought anything else.” For a few moments Penelope sat silent 
with her hands clasped before her, her eyes fixed reproachfully on 
Jack’s face. 

“ What else?” she said. “I must know all about it.” 

“Oh, well, I said we were going to be married,” Jack answered 
with burning cheeks. “I told him we had only been waiting for my 
money, and I thought it was God’s truth.” 

“ And Leslie believed you!” she retorted. “He believed that I— 
oh!” she exclaimed, “ how utterly ridiculous it seems. How could you 
do Ms Jack ?” she asked with tears in her voice. 

“ I—I thought you would be pleased to put an end.to all this,” said 
Jack. “I have loved you as long as I can remember,”’—she raised a 
deprecatory hand,—“ and I’ve never doubted you meant to marry me 
one day.” j 

“No,” she returned quietly, “I could never have married you, 
Jack. I have always liked you immensely, but to marry you—no, I 
could never have done that.” 

He sat with his head drooping forward, the picture of dejection. 
Her refusal had knocked all the pluck out of him, and he scarcely 
attempted to disguise his chagrin. Presently he rose, and coming to 
her side looked down hungrily into her face. “Isn’t it any good?” 
he whispered. “Isn’t there anything I can do?” 

“Nothing,” she said. “Only I wish you hadn’t interfered.” 

For what seemed a long time he stood beside her chair, unable to 
urge any fresh arguments, yet at the same time reluctant to admit his 
defeat by a retirement. She began, for the first time in her life, to 
feel his presence an embarrassment, and she wished he would go away. 
At last he shook himself together and began to button his coat. “I’ve 
been making a pretty considerable fool of myself,” he muttered, “ but 
I want to ask you one question, Pen.” 

“What is it?” she said. 

“ Should you have married Munroe——” 

“Oh, how can I answer a question of that kind?” she exclaimed ; 
but the next moment with a sudden boldness she looked up into his face. 
“Yes,” she said, “I should have married him if he had asked me.” 

Jack did not seem capable of another word; he walked to the door 
without even saying good-by, and for the first. few minutes after his 
departure he was the chief occupant of Penelope’s thoughts. She had 
more than suspected of late how it was with him; hence the misleading 
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kindliness of her treatment. But Jack seemed so young! it. was ridicu- 
lous to imagine his dying of a broken heart or living in misery. She 
felt extremely sorry for him, and wished he had been sensible enough 
to regard her only in the friendly manner in which she had always 
thought of him. He was far too much of a boy to dream of marriage! 
He ought, instead, to spend three or four years at one of the universi- 
ties. Sympathetic as she was towards Jack, Penelope really found it 
difficult to take a very tragic view of his condition. Presently she 
rose and began to walk blithely about the room, a smile on her lips, a 
new gladness in her eyes. 

For now Leslie’s conduct seemed comprehensible. There could 
remain scarcely a doubt that his renunciation had been influenced by 
his interview with Jack. She speculated as to the method of his en- 
lightenment; for there were limits to the cruelty of fate and circum- 
stances. Indeed, she would have protested that fate was ever kindly, 
since she might hope again that Leslie loved her. She could scarcely 
fail to meet him: surely two persons could not live in London without 
meeting, especially if one of the two ardently desired to meet the other. 

In the midst of her jubilation Sir Gordon entered the room, shut- 
ting the door behind him, then turning expectantly to look into Penel- 
ope’s face. She ran to meet him, and on the impulse of the moment, 
so kindly did she feel towards everybody, she flung her arms about his 
neck. “Mind my collar, Pen,” he exclaimed; “ don’t crush my collar.” 

“Isn’t it a glorious afternoon!” she cried excitedly. “ Shouldn’t 
you like to take me out? Can’t we do something or go somewhere, 
Uncle Gordon ?” 

“ Sit down, Pen, sit down,” he said, as she stepped away. “ There is 
moderation in everything, though I’m sure I rejoice if you’re happy.” 

“Very happy!” she answered. 

“Then we'll cry quits. I don’t think you have used me well; but 
there, we’ll say no more about it. I’m extremely glad you’ve settled 
things somehow.” 

“Oh, but I haven’t settled anything—yet,” she answered with an 
air of surprise. 

“ Anyhow, you have sent Master Pilcher away contented.” 

“T am afraid I haven’t,” she admitted. “Poor Jack! I feel im- 
mensely sorry for him.” 

“Then all I can say is that you have the most extraordinary way of 
showing sorrow that I ever witnessed in my life,” said Sir Gordon. 
“Do you mean to tell me you’ve refused to marry the fellow?” 

“Why, of course.” 

“?Pon my soul, I don’t understand you, Pen 

“Why should you imagine I should marry—Jack?” she exclaimed 


a little contemptuously. 
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“He seemed to think so, anyhow,” said Sir Gordon. “Do you 
mean,” he demanded in a disappointed tone, “you never intended to 
marry him ?” 

“ Never !” 

“Then what the deuce were you going on in ‘that way for?” 

* Rumpling your collar and all?” she cried gayly. 

“Pen,” said Sir Gordon, regarding her with the utmost gravity, 

“what is the matter with you this afternoon? I never saw you behave 
in this way before. Is your head better?” 

“Was it ever bad?” she asked with a laugh. 

“ You made enough fuss about it. You refused to eat any luncheon. 
There must be something wrong if a girl can’t eat. You made enough 
fuss for a score of headaches. Now,” he insisted, “we won’t have any 
more of this nonsense: what does it all mean?” 

“ What does what mean ?” 

* All this tomfoolery—child’s play, I call it. You’re not acting like 
a reasonable being—now, what. does it mean?” 

She shook her head and laughed again in a manner which to Sir 
Gordon seemed quite imbecile, though Leslie Munroe, for instance, 
might have thought it charming. 

“T went to your room,” Sir Gordon continued. “I found you in 
tears. You came downstairs and refused an excellent offer of mar- 
riage, then I find you half mad—let me feel your pulse, Pen,” he 
cried, a happy thought suddenly occurring to him. “ You’re feverish. 
That’s what it is, you’re just a little delirious, Pen.” 

And it may have been that she was a little beside herself, but as 
Sir Gordon advanced to take her wrist, she eluded him and, reaching 
the door, made her escape to her own room. 


XX. 


JACK PILCHER stood outside the hotel and stared miserably about 
him, uncertain what to do next. He had lost zest in his new posses- 
sions; his recent good-fortune, indeed, seemed to make the blow he had 
just received the more crushing. All was vanity where an hour ago 
life had appeared full to the brim. 

On the spur of the moment he determined to go to South Audley 
Street, where at least he was sure to meet with very ready sympathy. 
As soon as he entered Mrs. Farington’s presence he began to pace ex- 
citedly about the room, while with a flushed face, tearful eyes, and a 
boyish, aggrieved tone, he inveighed against his ill-luck in the most 
extravagant terms. 

Esther made no pretence to disguise her astonishment, even her 
annoyance, -and she could not yet admit she had been deceived from the 
time of Penelope’s arrival in London. She was inclined to insist that 
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the girl had changed since her engagement to Leslie, and that if Jack 
had been in a position to ask her to marry him six weeks ago she would 
have consented without hesitation. 

* And now,” she demanded, “ what do you intend to do? After all, 
it’s not much use crying over spilt milk.” 

“ One has to set about mopping it up,” said Jack with a lugubrious 
air. 

“Tf you leave it alone it will dry by itself,” she insisted. 

“T wish to goodness I hadn’t gone to Munroe,” he muttered, “ be- 
cause, you see, I told him ai 

* Only what you believed to be the truth,” she interrupted. “ You 
need not blame yourself for that.” 

“Tf I had not put my oar in,” Jack answered doggedly, “ Munroe 
would never have backed out.” 

“Tt doesn’t follow that he is willing to marry her because she 
would marry him,” said Mrs. Farington with a kind of suppressed 
eagerness. 

“ Anyhow,” Jack retorted, “that’s no business of mine. I misled 
the fellow and I’ve got to set him right, though I would give a year’s 
income to get out of it.” 

“ Well,” she replied, “of course you must do as you please. Only 
Leslie,” she added significantly, “is leaving England to-morrow morn- 
ing. He will be away at the least a year. Now doesn’t it seem a great 
pity to interfere ?” 

“For God’s sake, don’t tempt a chap!” exclaimed Jack excitedly. 

“My dear man, I don’t want to tempt you. On the contrary, I 
should like to assist you. How should you,” she added, lowering her 
eyes whilst her pale cheeks became suddenly crimson—“ how should 
you like me to take the task off your hands ?” 

“ Shouldn’t you mind ?”’ he cried eagerly. 

“The fact is,” she continued, “ Leslie will be here at eight o’clock. 
He is dining with me to-night. If you like, I will give him a message 
for you.” 

Jack seized the offer with the utmost readiness. That Leslie should 
be undeceived was a fact about which he had never hesitated, but he 
felt extremely grateful to Mrs. Farington for offering to take the job 
off his hands. 

She paid unusual attention to her toilette that evening. Her dark 
dress suited her admirably; her skin looked dazzlingly white, save the 
slight tinge of rouge on her cheeks. She came to the drawing-room a 
few minutes before Leslie was due and, sitting down, fell into a brown 
study. She was in a wavering mood to-night, and without having 
actually decided to send Leslie away ignorant of what it was of supreme 
importance for him to know, she tried to realize the results. of her 
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silence. He would leave to-morrow; in a few months, at the outside, 
Penelope would go to India—could it be doubted that each would find 
forgetfulness before Leslie’s return? 

Then he arrived and she rose brightly to receive him, determined 
that he should carry away a pleasant impression this last evening. 
But as the thought occurred Esther was reminded that it need not be 
his last, since she had only to say a few words to keep him in London, 
though in that case he would be as much a stranger to herself as if he 
were at the other side of the world. 

“So you are still determined to leave us?” she said as their hands 
met. 

“ Everything is ready,” he answered, “and I. don’t care how soon 
I am off.” 

“ Still, there’s many a slip betwixt the cup and the lip,” she cried, 
and then the dinner was announced. Leslie offered his arm; they went 
downstairs, and Esther exerted herself to the utmost, though with scant 
success, to revive his spirits during the meal. Afterwards she insisted 
that he should light a cigar in the drawing-room. “ Now,” she said, 
seated in a low chair facing him, “confess that life seems more tol- 
erable.” 

“Not much good to rail at life,” he answered. 

“My dear Leslie, I didn’t say it was any good; still, one does it 
now and then.” 

“It’s as futile as grumbling at the weather,” he continued, “and 
that, you see, is excellent for one crop whilst it is disastrous for an- 
other.” 

“We find in loss a gain to match,” said Esther, and she seemed to 
have an undercurrent of thought to-night: Jack’s message was ever 
in her mind, whatever she said, whatever she did. 

“Naturally,” answered Leslie, “I should prefer the gain to be 
mine and the loss some other man’s, if one could only arrange things 
that way.” 

“ According to your theory of life——” 

“T haven’t. a theory of life,” he exclaimed, “or only a working 
theory, which won’t bear examination. Life is too complex. I can’t 
admit more than a hope.” 

She laughed quietly as she watched his face. “ Now,” she said, “ hope 
is just what I should say you lacked to-night. But if one thing is as 
good as another af 

“T don’t think I said that.” 

“ Well,” she continued, “if you are philosophical enough to recog- 
nize that what injures one person must be accepted because it benefits 
another, it doesn’t seem that you can care very much about anything.” 

“¢ The bearing of it lies in the application,’ ” he said. “It depends 
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to a great extent on which person you happen to be. And in any case 
it’s only possible to take what comes and pass on.” 

“There is always a certain moderation to be observed,” Mrs. Far- 
ington insisted. “What I complain of is that you pass on too far. 
Now I am not so patient. When things go wrong with me, as they 
most often do, I rail at my fate.” 

“Do you find that has any advantage?” asked Leslie. 

“Oh, not the least, but it is an immense satisfaction!” she ex- 
claimed, and rising abruptly she walked across the room to the piano- 
forte. “Shall I sing to you?” she asked. 

Without waiting for an answer she sat down, whilst Leslie, left to 
himself, leaned back in his chair, his cigar having gone out, his face 
haggard and worn-looking, his ears entirely deaf to Esther’s music. 
And whether she sang or played, whether her eyes were on the book or 
she turned to glance at Leslie’s profile, the same thought was con- 
stantly present with her. 

She could not avoid a feeling of scorn at the idea of silence concern- 
‘ing Jack Pilcher’s message; she perceived that such reticence would be 
dastardly, and she told herself she was not capable of maintaining it 
for any consideration whatsoever. And yet she felt that she should not 
speak; she felt incapable of uttering the word which must reunite 
Leslie to Penelope. She could better endure to part from him to- 
morrow, with the prospect of a year or two’s separation, than see him 
married to her niece, whereas she held the man’s fate in her hands. 
If she allowed him to go away to-morrow, he could not return to Eng- 
land until after Penelope’s departure, and once she was in India, she 
was certain to stay there for the usual four or five years, unless, indeed, 
she married in the interval, which seemed the most probable. Leaving 
the piano-forte, Esther rose, and coming to Leslie’s side stood with one 
hand resting lightly on his shoulder. Suddenly he rose. 

“It is time I was going,” he said. “TI have still one or two little 
things to see to.” 

“ Oh, it’s early yet,” she answered with a shudder. 

“T think I must be off,” he insisted. Esther’s manner became sud- 
denly nervous; her hands trembled as she trifled with some lace at her 
bosom. 

“You won’t forget your promise to write to me?” she murmured, 
and she perceived that she should now speak before it was too late. 

“ As soon as I settle anywhere,” he said. “That is not likely to 
be just yet. I never felt less inclined to settle down in my life.” 

“Well, please don’t let it be too far away,” she answered. 

“ Good-by,” said Leslie, offering his right hand, and she looked up 
wistfully into his solemn face as she held it. He seemed to have left 
her whilst she was still in doubt as to her course, and as he quitted the 

* 
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room it seemed almost as if she were being hurried and hustled into a 
shameful course. She stood aghast at the thing she had done; then, 
‘hastening to the door, she crossed the landing, and in frantic excite- 
ment leaned over the balusters, calling “ Leslie! Leslie!” several times. 
As he reascended the stairs she returned to the drawing-room, and stand- 
ing before the looking-glass smoothed her black hair as if that must 
have become disordered in the agitation of her mind. Thoughts seemed 
to hail upon her brain. She must tell him the truth about Jack and 
Penelope; she durst not let him go in ignorance of what had happened. 
Then, as she heard his approaching footsteps, she perceived that to 
tell him now would be to convict herself of an intention not to tell him 
at all. He would begin by wondering why she had kept back the infor- 
mation until the latest moment, and he would end by seeing the ugli- 
ness of her mind in all its nakedness. 

“ Did you want me?” he was saying at the threshold. 

“Yes, I”—she faltered, hesitating still until a fresh notion oc- 
curred to her. She would tell him, there should be no doubt about 
that, only she would put it off until a more convenient season. “ Sup- 
pose I come to see you off to-morrow morning ?” she suggested. 

“Tt will be far too early.” 

*“ At what time do you start?” 

“My train leaves Charing Cross at eleven-five. But,” said Leslie, 
“it is a pity to give you so much trouble.” 

“Let me come to see the last of you,” she pleaded, so that he went 
away with the expectation of seeing her again before he left London 
to-morrow. 

XXI. 

To-morrow, Mrs. Farington perceived, she would be able to deliver 
Jack’s message without awakening a suspicion that she had kept it back 
for an instant. Leslie need not know that she had been possessed of 
the information when she parted from him last night. Esther went to 
bed, assuring herself that she would infallibly speak the next morning, 
and when she rose, after lying sleepless many hours, she still remained 
firm in what she thought was her intention. She set forth early, ar- 
riving at Charing Cross before Leslie. She saw him alight from a 
cab, and was able to congratulate him on the limited dimensions of his 
luggage. 

“How far do you travel to-day?” she asked as he entered the ter- 
minus. 

“To Brussels. I shall stay there a few days, then work down to 
Paris and later to Marseilles. I have never been to Brussels.” 

“ Ah,” she cried, “it is extremely tantalizing !” 

“Tl take my ticket,” said Leslie, and she suddenly touched his 
arm as if to hinder him, for, of course, if she told him about Jack and 
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Penelope he would not require a ticket. She accompanied him, like a 
woman in a dream, to the booking office, however, and stood a few inches 
away while Leslie took his ticket. She went to the platform by his 
side and saw him register his luggage through to Brussels; she watched 
whilst he bought some papers at the book-stall, and talked with feverish 
brightness when he moved on towards the train. He selected a smoking- 
compartment, flung his papers into a corner seat, then for the few min- 
utes that remained stood with one hand on the carriage-door, bidding 
Mrs. Farington good-by. Presently he took his seat; she stepped 
backward as the guard slammed the door, the train started, she waved 
her hand in farewell, and the most lonely portion of her life had 
begun. 

She left the station with her head bowed, disgusted with herself, 
yet at the same time conscious of a sense of poor triumph. On her way 
home, it was close to Piccadilly Circus, she saw Sir Gordon Darnley, 
and she could not resist the temptation to speak to him. 

“T have just been seeing Mr. Munroe off by the train,” she said, 
“and now I am envying him.” 

“Where has he gone?” asked Sir Gordon, out of civility rather 
than the slightest interest in Leslie. 

“ Oh, I believe he intends to put a girdle round the earth. He will 
take longer over it than Puck—he intends to stay away a year or two 
at the least.” 

At luncheon that day Sir Gordon repeated the information for the 
benefit of Penelope, who was still in the aggressively high spirits which 
had bewildered her uncle yesterday. She amused herself by planning 
all manner of schemes gor Leslie’s enlightenment; if she did not chance 
to meet him soon, she knew what she should clo. She still retained pos- 
session of the books that he had given her. She would make them into 
a neat parcel, send them to his flat, and at the same time enclose a note 
requesting him to bring back the pin she had given to him—and she 
determined that the word “ bring” should be underlined. 

“T met Mrs. Farington this morning,” Sir Gordon remarked. 

“Did you?” asked Penelope cheerfully. “I suppose Aunt Esther 
is all right?” 

“ She had been seeing Munroe off at Charing Cross.” 

The association of names annoyed Penelope for the moment, but a 
minute later she asked, “ Has Leslie gone out of town?” 

“Out of England. He is to be absent a couple of years,” said Sir 
Gordon casually. For a few seconds Penelope stared blankly into his 
face; then she pushed back her chair from the table, rose abruptly, and 
walked to the door. But before she could reach it a sob broke from her, 
and Sir Gordon, beginning to suspect, also rose and prevented her 
leaving the room. 
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“ Pen!” he exclaimed, “ what on earth is the matter? I hate any- 
thing subterranean! For God’s sake tell me what is wrong.” 

“Tt can’t be true!” she said, turning a tearful face towards him; 
“it can’t possibly be true.” 

“What can’t be true?” he demanded. 

“ Leslie can’t have gone.” 

“ Didn’t you want the man to go then?” cried Sir Gordon. “ It’s 
no use making that noise, Pen,” he added irritably. “ All the people 
in the hotel will hear you. They will be coming to see what’s up. 
They'll think I am ill-treating you.” 

“T—I can’t help it,” she sobbed, and Sir Gordon began to fume 
about the room. 

“There, there, don’t make a fuss,” he said. “After the way the 
man treated you, I should think a girl of any spirit wouldn’t care if 
he went to the devil !” 

“ But that was a mistake,” she answered. “ Jack went to Leslie and 
told him—oh, I can’t talk about it!” she cried. 

“ Nonsense!” answered Sir Gordon. “ That’s just what I insist 
upon. For Heaven’s sake, let us have no more mystery!” 

And then she told him. She explained the mistake into which Jack 
had fallen; how he had inexcusably, yet quite unintentionally, misled 
Leslie, and so brought to pass the present deplorable condition of things. 

“ What a pity it is,” he muttered, “that people will not mind their 
own business. I was convinced from the first that my plan would have 
succeeded perfectly. And now there is proof that it would have suc- 
ceeded if we had only been allowed to go our own way. Now,” Sir Gor- 
don added, “ of course it’s too late. Munroe very foolishly has left the 
country and the whole thing is spoilt!” 

Penelope entirely agreed with him: everything was spoiled. She 
felt very miserable; she could discern no prospect of happiness, and it 
seemed probable that she would never see Leslie’s face again. 

But Penelope reckoned without Jack. He had not doubted for an 
instant that Mrs. Farington would faithfully fulfil her promise, but. 
he wanted to hear how Munroe had taken the information. With the 
object of gratifying his curiosity, he made his way to South Audley 
Street that afternoon, and the servant, having received no orders to the 
contrary, invited him to walk upstairs to the drawing-room as usual, to 
Mrs. Farington’s intense indignation. Jack Pilcher was the very last 
person she desired to see, and if she had for a moment imagined that 
he would have called again so soon she would have taken precautions 
accordingly. 

“T hope you won’t think me a nuisance,” said Jack, perceiving no 
sign of a welcome in her face, “ but I felt most awfully curious to hear 
how Munroe took it, you know.” 
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“ At all events,” she answered not a little embarrassed, “he went 
away as he had arranged. I saw him off this morning.” 

“Then you—you didn’t tell him!” Jack blurted out. 

“T warned you it did not follow because Penelope cared for him 
that he should necessarily care for her.” 

“Yes,” retorted Jack bluntly, “I remember your saying that, but 
I did not believe it all the same.” 

“T think you forget yourself,” Esther retorted. 

“No, by Jove!” exclaimed Jack, “it was you who forgot—anyhow, 
you omitted to deliver my message.” 

She had shrunk from making a deliberate misstatement, but now 
there seemed no help for it. “What right have you to assume I did 
not deliver your message?” she demanded. 

“Tf you had done it,” said Jack obstinately, “ Munroe wouldn’t 
have gone away this morning. I can swear to that!” 

“Well,” she answered, “if I didn’t tell him, I saved you from 
doing an extremely foolish thing.” 

“You have made me seem to do an immensely shabby one!” he 
cried. “It didn’t occur to me to doubt your promise, but as soon as 
I came this afternoon I saw what had happened. 

“No one can go through life without a little occasional subterfuge,” 
she said. 

“ Where has Munroe gone?” Jack demanded. 

“You are not going to write to him?” she exclaimed, regarding 
Jack with a startled expression. 

“No, I am not going to write—I intend to follow him.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t do anything so ridiculous!” 

“Can you tell me where he has gone?” Jack insisted, with a quite 
new air of masterfulness. 

“No, I shall have nothing more to do with the matter,” she an- 
swered. 

“Very well,” said Jack, “then I must find out for myself,” and 
perhaps he derived a certain gloomy satisfaction from the necessity of 
this self-denying ordinance. 

As soon as he was gone Esther leaned back wearily in her chair. 
Jack would easily ascertain Leslie’s address, and no doubt he would 
start for Brussels the same evening. She ought to have foreseen that 
sooner or later he must hear of Leslie’s departure, and so regard her 
with suspicion. As a matter of fact, she had not taken him into her 
reckoning at all. Whilst Jack was on his way to Leslie’s flat, hoping 
there to learn his destination, Mrs. Farington began to dread the result 
of his journey. 

Leslie would of course return to marry Penelope: it was impossible 
to doubt that. Esther would probably be invited to the wedding. At 
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any rate, she would sometimes meet Mr. and Mrs. Munroe in society, 
that would be inevitable, and she shuddered to imagine what Leslie 
must think of her if Jack entered into the details of the case. There 
was only one thing she felt she could hope for now: a sorry consolation, 
yet appearing of immense importance in default of a better. She de- 
sired to retain his respect; she would like to be able to meet him still 
as a friend, but even this she feared Jack might render impossible. 

At the flat Jack saw Mrs. Bullock, who made no difficulty over Les- 
lie’s address. She told him that Munroe was to stay for a few days at 
the Hotel de l’Europe, Brussels, with the consequence that Jack travelled 
by that night’s mail. Reaching his destination early the next morn- 
ing, he was driven at once to the hotel where Leslie stayed, then went 
to bed for a few hours. Tired after his journey, it was later than he 
had intended when Jack came forth, and on inquiring for Leslie he 
learned that he would not be at home until four or five o’clock. Until 
half-past four Jack walked about the city, surprised that he could feel 
an interest in what he saw, returning to the Hotel de l’Europe a few 
minutes before Leslie entered the vestibule. Leslie certainly looked 
surprised to see him. 

“T should like to have a few words with you,” said Jack, and a little 
later he was accompanying Munroe upstairs to his bedroom. “TI dare- 
say you wonder what the deuce I want,” Jack continued, when they had 
entered the room and closed the door, “ but,” plunging into the midst 
of things, “the fact is I made a mistake.” 

“ About Penelope?” demanded Leslie with the greatest eagerness. 

“You see, I told you she was going—going to marry me——” 

“Then she is not going to marry you!” 

“It was just a mistake of mine. I thought I ought to tell you,” 
said Jack stolidly. 

“But why on earth didn’t you tell me before I started?” demanded 
Leslie. For a few moments Jack hesitated; he did not regard Mrs. 
Farington very leniently, but still he said: 

“ How was I to know you intended to go away ?” 

Suddenly Leslie darted towards an open portmanteau and began to 
stuff one or two articles into it. 

“I suppose you’ll—you’ll go back at once,” Jack suggested. 

“ By to-night’s mail,” was the answer. “ What are you doing?” 

“T may as well stay where I am for a few days,” said Jack rather 
drearily. 

“ Well, then, I must say good-by,” cried Leslie, and he gripped Jack 
warmly by the hand. 

Pilcher left Leslie’s room with some kind of intention to drown his 
grief in dissipation, but in a manner it had been better for him to have 
loved and lost than never to have loved at all. The recollection of 
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Penelopé, even at this juncture, proved his salvation. After travelling 
soberly about Europe awhile, he began for the first time in his life to 
feel a desire to do something. He was barely twenty-one; he decided to 
go to Oxford, so that his career may be considered as scarcely yet to 
have begun. ; 

Leslie, reaching London in the small hours, astonished Mr. and 
Mrs. Bullock by ringing them up and requesting them, as if his sudden 
return was the most ordinary event, to prepare a bed. Though he 
presently lay down on it, little sleep fell to his lot; after a slight break- 
fast he set forth to Hartock’s Hotel, where he created the most complete 
astonishment by entering Sir Gordon’s sitting-room before Penelope 
had finished her meal. 

“Leslie!” she murmured, rising, but immediately sitting down 
again, with a face as white as the tablecloth. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Sir Gordon, “it was only yesterday 
that Mrs. Farington told me you would not be in England for another 
two years.” 

“'There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, you know,” Leslie an- 
swered, “and in the present case the divinity was Jack Pilcher. He 
followed me to Brussels,” and, he added, facing Penelope, “I daresay 
you can guess what he said to me.” 

“ What—what did he say?” she faltered, her cheeks now aflame. 

Leslie glanced at Sir Gordon as if he thought he ought to absent 
himself. Nothing, however, could be farther from Sir Gordon’s inten- 
tion. He stood before the fireplace, his hands clasped behind him, 
calmly listening to each word that was said. 

“In the first place,” Leslie explained, “he had told me you in- 
tended to marry him r 

“Nothing could be more absurd!” Penelope answered. “ How 
could you believe such a thing? Besides,” she said, “I was engaged 
to be married to you at that time.” : 

“T don’t suppose I should have believed the story if you had not 
insisted to him that our engagement was—well,” said Leslie with a 
smile, “that it was a merely nominal arrangement.” 

“Oh, it was very foolish of me to tell Jack anything about it,” she 
admitted; “but I had been used to tell him things, and it was the day 
after it all came about. I felt half-regretful - 

“Only half-regretful?” said Leslie with another glance at Sir 
Gordon, who still stood his ground. “ Besides,” Leslie continued, 
“you told Pilcher how you intended to get rid of me before you started 
to India.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand,” she cried; “ you don’t understand.” 

“Tf Munroe does understand, it’s more than I do,” exclaimed Sir 


Gordon. 
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“ Our engagement went on,” she said with considerable embarrass- 
ment, yet with a determination to allow no more room for misconcep- 
tion, “and you said nothing about our marriage; besides, it was 
decided we were never to be married.” 

“Surely you know,” said Leslie, ignoring Sir Gordon’s presence, 
since he could not get rid of him,—“ surely you know that from the 
beginning there was nothing I desired so much as to make you my wife.” 

“Then why on earth,” demanded Sir Gordon, “didn’t you say so 
and have done with it? What a deal of trouble it would have saved !” 

“T was compelled to diplomatize,” was the answer. “ My own wish 
was definite enough. With Penelope it was different. Everything had 
to be done. I was rather afraid of alarming her.” 

“In my opinion,” said Sir Gordon, “ girls are not so easily alarmed. 
I think you have been to blame, Munroe. You should have followed 
my advice. Depend upon it, Pen would not have held out.” 

“ Oh, but indeed——” 

“You must remember,” remarked Leslie, “ that, in the first place, 
Penelope did not consent to the arrangement for love of me.” 

“Why did she assent to it then?” Sir Gordon demanded. 

“From fear of you. You had threatened her with all sorts of 
pains and penalties, and beyond those we had the libel to deal with.” 

“TIt—it was not only that,” said Penelope with an obvious effort. 

“ Ah,” cried Sir Gordon, facing Leslie with a triumphant expres- 
sion, “ what did I tell you?” 

“T was frightened a little of Uncle Gordon,” she continued, her 
hands pressed to her bosom, her eyes fixed wistfully on Leslie’s face. 
“And that dreadful report drove me almost beside myself. But I 
should never—I should never——” 

“Well, what shouldn’t you have done?” asked Sir Gordon, whilst 
Leslie drew nearer to her side. Now she met his eyes again: 

“T should never have consented if I had not—if I had not cared. 
It is true nothing would have induced me to be married at once, but I 
hoped to be married some day—only how could I feel sure——” 

“Sure about-what, Pen?” 

“Why, about Leslie,” she said. 

“ Really,” Leslie cried exultantly, “I didn’t think my conduct had 
been open to the least misconception.” 

“ Well,” said Sir Gordon, who seemed to regard the interview in 
the most prosaic manner, “ there is not much to be gained by discussing 
the matter in this way. The question is about the future.” 

“T fancy there’s not much question about that,” said Leslie. 

“Well, I hope not. But I wish you distinctly to understand,” Sir 
Gordon continued, “TI shall have no more shilly-shally. I am prompt 
in all I undertake.” 
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“No trait could be more admirable,” Leslie admitted. 

“T have no desire to raise an obstacle,” Sir Gordon continued, “ but 
if you two young people intend to be married, you must set about it at 
once. I refuse to accept any more risks.” 

* Do you think there is any risk, Pen?” ments Leslie. 

“T don’t think so,” she answered. 

“Then it is understood between us—no more time will be wasted. 
What do you say to that?” Sir Gordon demanded, turning abruptly to 
face Penelope. 

She looked at Leslie, half-smiling, half-ashamed, but she said noth- 
ing at all. She held forth her right hand, however, placing it in his. 
Then Leslie drew Penelope to his breast and kissed her for the second 
time. Sir Gordon stared at them a few minutes, intent on pursuing the 
subject further, and, in fact, determined to fix the day for the wedding 
at once; but on second thoughts he turned away, and walking to the 
door left Leslie and Penelope alone with their happiness. 
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WILD GEESE 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


HAT light there is, within the long, chill west, 
\) Y Is like the yellow burning in a flower ; 
Across it now, part of the poignant hour, 

A hurrying host that fares upon a quest. 
Across the light, and of the hour a part, 
Lone, elemental, sharp with centuries, 
A cry resounds beyond the vanishing trees, 

. Clangs to the stars, and takes them by the heart! 
Lords of the shifting hostelries of sky, 
Theirs the same pulse that stirs the crocus plot ; 
They heard the call of spring, and knew it kind ; 
Still shall they hear, and hail it with that cry ; 
Still shall they heed, yet, by the spring forgot, 
Spheres, empires, deities, go down the wind! 
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MONG the seventy-odd millions in this country of ours there are 
A possibly thirty or forty million children. These are, by promise, 
a nation within a nation, a power within a power: the great 
Republic of to-morrow, put to school to learn the high art of living 
from the Republic of to-day. 

How and what shall we teach them? Of all our great national 
questions not one is more momentous; of all the trusts committed to a 
people not one is more sacred or more vital, for in moulding, so far as 
we may, the generations that shall take our place, the future is plastic 
to our hand. 

It is not the government or the school-teachers who are to do this, 
it is primarily we, the people. It is not empty rhetoric to speak of this 
duty as an obligation laid directly upon us, but plain fact. Many mat- 
ters of public policy we determine only indirectly or, in many cases, 
not at all. Many of our responsibilities we hand over to a government 
which sometimes carries out and sometimes ignores our will; but this 
power to create a new America out of our children we have not dele- 
gated; it is exercised by us directly in thousands of homes; we hold 
it—to use or abuse as we will. The sheer wonder of this thing too often 
escapes us because of its obviousness; because, like other elementary 
and vital truths, it is so ordinary and so familiar that we have come 
to accept it lightly. 

To declare one’s full opinion in regard to the training of this 
nascent America would be to declare one’s entire ideal of life, could 
it be formulated and set forth. This, I need hardly say, I have no 
thought of attempting. I propose to call attention to one element in 
this comprehensive problem of human training which seems to me 
deserving of especial notice. 

Obviously, in attempting to train a child, or a potential nation of 
children, we encounter one factor which cannot safely be ignored,— 


the special, distinguishing features of the particular case with which 
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we have to do. The best training cannot be expressed in any univer- 
sally applicable formula, it must be determined with reference. to the 
especial needs and tendencies of those who are to be trained. If an 
individual or a nation is weak or wanting in one especial direction, so 
that the just equipoise of character is disturbed, or if either is sur- 
rounded by influences which constantly tend to throw it out of bal- 
ance, a wise training will clearly take these things into account; it will 
labor to strengthen the character in its weakest place, and put forth 
special efforts to counteract the drag of forces which are seen to be 
harmful. 

A nature or a nation like Tennyson’s Sir Galahad, predisposed to 
forget the claims of every-day duties in the mystic rapture of celestial 
quest and vision, would require one kind of discipline; a nature or a 
nation like Bunyan’s Muck Rake, who “ could look no way but down- 
ward,” who, with the reward of heaven above him, cared only to rake 
up “straws and sticks and the dust of the floor,” such a disposition 
would demand quite another. 

What then is the national disposition with which we in America 
have to do? What are the social ideals, the predominant influences, 
which are helping to shape and determine the characters of our chil- 
dren? They are growing up in the land of “the Almighty Dollar,” 
in a world whose true deity is, in Ruskin’s phrase, “the Goddess of 
Getting-on.” America is neither aristocratic nor democratic,—it is, 
in the main, a plutocracy, incomparably the worst social condition of 
the three. 

We need not dwell here upon evils against which nearly every great 
English writer of the century has fought an apparently unavailing 
battle; until we become more civilized business will continue to be the 
true deity of multitudes of men, and pleasure the chief business of 
multitudes of women. But even when we take our world as we find 
it, anxious to be moderate and reluctant to tilt at wind-mills, I fear 
we must admit that there is more of the Muck Rake than the Sir Gala- 
had in our national disposition, and that the surroundings of the youth 
of America tend to repress and deaden character on the side which 
reaches towards the ideal. 

In saying this I have no wish to disparage those so-called “ prac- 
tical” qualities by which men gain money, place, or power; I am 
lamenting the morbid growth, the disproportionate development of the 
qualities, admirable in themselves, and I am distressed over that 
biased, misshapen manhood which is the inevitable result. “ Every 
man,” said Hamlet, in one of those off-hand utterances which strike 
down to the hidden roots of life and conduct,—“ every man hath busi- 
ness and desire—such as it is.” 

At the last analysis a man’s life seems reducible to these two ele- 
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ments: His business,—from that primitive business of keeping him- 
self alive, through all the diversified activities in which his personality 
daily expresses itself;—and, underneath and beyond all this, desire, 
the motive force, “such as it is;” whether it be the animal craving 
for personal comfort, or whether it lives and moves in the upper ether 
of the unrealized. 

We are kept constantly advised as to the state of the nation’s busi- 
ness, yet its true, impelling desire is a matter of far more vital con- 
cern; for fall short of its ideals as it may, the nation is yet the outward 
sign of them, the logical expression of the thing, good or bad, high or 
low, which it believes in and desires ;—it is the imperfect translation 
of desire into fact. It is not a light matter if business be permitted to 
encroach upon or debase desire, holding it down to material things, but 
in our hearts we know—if we will only dare to let ourselves know— 
that this is our besetting sin. If anyone doubt this, let him remember 
-that the lying, fraud, cruelty, robbery, and greed that pollute our 
business and our politics are the open declaration of our low desires in 
naked, shameless fact. 

The education, therefore, which aims to meet the real needs of 
America must teach the true meaning of that much-abused word 
“success ;” it must emphasize the relation which what is called the 
“ practical” should bear to the ideal. Our plain duty to the coming 
generations, too often forced to live on low levels where the atmosphere 
is lifeless and miasmic, is to fortify and refresh their spirits in the air 


of the mountain-tops. 
@ 


Two such mountain-peaks are religion and literature. Apart from 
and below religion no spiritual heights are at once more life-giving 
and more accessible than the high places of literature, and I believe 
that no literature is so well fitted to raise up and purify low standards 
of belief and conduct, so well qualified to neutralize much that is inert, 
sordid, or noxious in the atmosphere about us, as the literature of our 
mother-tongue. . 

As soon as we give literature its rightful place, seeing in literary 
studies not merely a conventional part of the appointed curriculum, 
but a practical working force in the shaping of character, so soon do 
we begin to see that literary training cannot be postponed until a 
child reaches it in the regular course of school instruction. In some 
studies a child’s progress is largely dependent upon the development 
of his reasoning powers; in others, upon his memory; but the basis 
of any knowledge of literature worth having is, primarily, neither rea- 


son nor memory, but taste. 
In any true literary training the all-important matter is not what 
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a child knows, but what he likes. The teacher’s paramount object is 
not to teach a certain set of facts, however interesting or important, 
or even to drill his pupils in certain classic productions, however 
famous: it is to broaden, purify, and quicken taste; he is concerned 
not merely with the teaching of a subject, but with the development 
of a faculty. 

Now it is just here that the regular instructor in literature is daily 
forced to confront a difficulty raised up, in many cases, by the short- 
comings of others. Taste is not a thing to be altered or acquired in a 
moment; it is not a superficial accomplishment, but a part of our 
inmost selves, and, like any other vital element of character, it must 
grow with our growth. Ruskin hardly overstates its importance when 
he says: “The first, and last, and closest trial question to any living 
creature is, ‘What do you like? Tell me what you like, and I’ll tell 
you what you are. . . . What we like determines what we are, and 
is the sign of what we are; and to teach taste is inevitably to form 
character.” 

Now character, and taste as a radical element of character, are 
formed rather by early influences than by the schools. If a child is 
allowed to reach fifteen or sixteen with a literary taste uncultivated 
or positively perverted, the most inspiring and skilful teacher may be 
unable to undo the results of past years of neglect. With other studies 
it is different. If a pupil is backward in his knowledge of a particular 
subject, and if his general mental training has been good, the defi- 
ciency can probably be remedied by the expenditure of some additional 
time and effort. But if a pupil enters upon the study of literature 
with a taste spoiled by neglect, or by the indiscriminate reading of 
inferior books, with emotions so overstimulated by sensationalism that 
he finds the truth and moderation of the great masters tame and dull, 
with his faculties of attention so weakened that he sits nerveless and 
helpless before a work which demands concentration and thought,— 
then the teacher of literature has a burden laid upon him which, in a 
vast number of cases, is put there by the ignorance or neglect of others. 
He is required not merely to teach literature, but to reform taste; he 
has not merely to foster appreciation and enlarge the borders of 
knowledge, he is compelled to undo in order to make over. 

Nor can this difficulty be altogether overcome by beginning the 
study of literature at an early stage of the school course; this is indeed 
desirabie, but it is not enough. The formation of taste, like the for- 
mation of character, should reach back into the very earliest years, and 
all deliberate, formal instruction in literature should be based upon a 
predisposition for what is right and excellent carefully cultivated and 


directed from the very beginning. 
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There is nothing chimerical in this idea, nor does it involve any 
undue or unwise forcing of a child’s mental growth: it can be done in 
this sphere as well as in others. In morals, the training of a child’s 
conscience is, or should be, begun in infancy: we do not leave it to the 
school-master to teach him that there is such a thing as right and 
wrong, that there are some things he must and others he must not do. 
Good taste is, as Lowell has said, “ the conscience of the mind;” it too 
can be trained, if it likewise is given favorable surroundings and the 
same kind of early and patient care. 

In manners too we commonly begin our training early; but, after 
all, which should we be the more ashamed of,—a breach of etiquette 
or a vitiated literary taste? Take an extreme case. The child, old 
enough to know better, who confuses the proper functions of his knife 
and fork, brings a strong indictment against the social status of his 
parents or guardians; but suppose his table-manners are irreproach- 
able, and he habitually reads and prefers yellow journals and vulgar, 
flashy fiction to all the classics of the literature? 

Many, I suspect, quick to draw the logical inference in the first case, 
would be utterly oblivious of it in the second, yet to the dispassionate 
mind of the philosopher the first offence shows little more than a lack 
of training in a social convention, the second a radical lack of that 
refinement of which good manners are supposed to be the outward 
sign and expression. 

The first is, after all, external, an accident of custom, for Chaucer’s 
well-bred Prioress, anxious to observe the social requirements of the 
“best people,” eat with knife and fingers, as did that lover of Petrarch, 
his “ perfight gentil knight;” the second is within, and it betrays an 
intrinsic vulgarity of mind. 

Let us teach our children good manners by all means, both in mat- 
ters of convention and in those acts which proceed from a beautiful 
spirit of kindliness and courtesy; but let us not forget that we are also 
their appointed teachers in the spheres of thought, feeling, and taste. 

It needs but little reflection to convince us that a child’s growth in 
these three things lies largely outside of school-training, outside, in- 
deed, of any direct, formal instruction whatever. His growing mind, 
like his growing body, feeds on the food that is daily provided, and he 
absorbs and assimilates his morals, his manners, his language, and his 
taste. Good surroundings, indeed, will not absolutely insure a pure, 
fine taste, any more than they will good morals or good manners, for 
the unknown quantity, the personality, remains to be reckoned with; 
but in every case the plain duty is to give each child his chance. 


A good illustration of the subtle strength of these early influences is 
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to be found in the character and extent of the vocabulary that a child 
naturally acquires from daily association. 

If he is brought up among people whose vocabulary is meagre and 
commonplace, whose diction is slangy or colorless, the entrance to 
literature is made difficult for him at the very outset. 

The number who fall over this stumbling-block which we allow to 
obstruct the very gates of literature cannot be estimated, but if I may 
trust the evidence of many years’ experience, it is larger than would 
be commonly supposed. Of course, there are innumerable cases where 
this lack of cultivated home surroundings is to be expected, where we 
must accept it as an inevitable or, at least, a natural result of social 
conditions; but these cases lie entirely outside our present limits. I 
am speaking now solely of the children of what we commonly agree to 
call the “upper classes,’—a comfortable and comprehensive phrase 
which we need not stop particularly to define. 

I once gave a series of talks on English literature to some seventy- 
five or one hundred boys. I think that no one in the class was younger 
than twelve, and many were fourteen, fifteen, or sixteen years old; 
their parents were almost uniformly persons of wealth and of excellent 
social position. Yet 1 could not find one boy among them who seemed 
to have more than a fair colloquial knowledge of his mother-tongue. 
Early in our studies, I gave them the “ Lady of the Lake” to read out- 
side of the class, supposing that the easily flowing verse, the spirited 
movement, and romantic charm of the story would appeal to at least a 
few of them; but the poem which has fired thousands of boyish hearts 
with a youthful enthusiasm left them spiritless and cold. 

Investigation convinced me that this was mainly due to an extraor- 
dinary fact which up to that time I had never fully appreciated: they 
were discouraged and bewildered because of their imperfect acquaint- 
ance with their own language. Among the rest were boys of sixteen, 
who were studying Greek, Latin, French, and German, and who were 
yet incapable of reading and understanding a simple English poem 
without recourse to a dictionary. 

This seems so incredible that I will give a brief passage from the 
poem, and italicize those words that I found were generally unintelli- 
gible to the class: 

“Far from the tumult fled the roe, 
Close in her covert cowered the doe, 


The falcon from her cairn on high 
Cast on the rout a wondering eye.” 


One can ask for no better demonstration of the annihilating results 
of an imperfect vocabulary; under such conditions neither sense, 


poetry, interest, or appreciation can possibly survive. 
But, one naturally asks, why should they not use the dictionary? 
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Let them use it, by all means; make them use it if you can, although, 
as a rule, a free-born American youth would scorn to be dependent on a 
dictionary of his native tongue. If an author cannot write plain Eng- 
lish, let him look to himself; young America will read those who can. 

But suppose we do drive English-speaking children to English dic- 
tionaries, and turn reading, which should be a pleasure, into a task, 
what then? Let us remember that in his study of every foreign litera- 
ture a boy’s appreciation is chilled or thwarted by his struggles with 
a strange grammar and vocabulary. What can he know of the refined 
beauty of Virgil’s art, of the majestic simplicity of Homer, or the 
polished rapier-thrusts of Moliére? Unless he be a veritable Fortu- 
nate Prince, he is shut out from the enchanted inner courts by the 
thorny hedge of a foreign speech, and his full strength must be ex- 
pended on a tangle of verbal and grammatical obstacles which block 
his way. 

The school-boy gains a knowledge of language from his labors over 
Latin, Greek, or French, but his appreciation of literature must be 
gained chiefly or wholly from a study of the great writers of his 
mother-tongue. These English classics, at least, he should be able to 
read unimpeded, not as an alien, dictionary in hand and the Commen- 
tator perched like Black Care upon his shoulders, but as the heir to a 
mighty kingdom who comes into his own. 


There is still another way in which an imperfect acquaintance with 

the language obstructs, or even precludes, the full enjoyment of a poem. 
However faithfully one may use a dictionary, there are many cases in 
which the best formal definition must inevitably fail to convey the full 
force in a word, to make apparent those subtler shades of difference 
which distinguish it, in the mind of the cultured, from other words 
which at first sight seem identical. Much of the almost miraculous 
power of literature in its finer forms—and hence especially in poetry 
—lies in its ability to suggest more than is fully or specifically set 
down. 
Like the world of nature, poetry is a world whose beauty the sym- 
pathetic reader must “half-create and half-perceive.” If some of us 
do but catch a note or two of Pan’s pipes,—though blown in ever so 
remote a valley,—it is enough to transport us forthwith to Arcadia, 
and to the reader attuned to the music of poetry a single word or 
phrase may have the same wonder-working power. 

The secret of this magic lies, for the most part, in the power of 
association; it is through association that it has come to exert on us, 
as on the poet himself, an influence which no set definition can com- 
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municate or define. A lexicographer may give us much useful infor- 
mation about a word, but he cannot endow it with this grace of 
beautiful associations, he can no more make us sharers in its per- 
sonality than the botanist’s analysis of a flower can make it stir in 
' our souls the thoughts “too deep for tears.” 

The absence of early associations with words, and more particularly 
with words rich in romantic and imaginative suggestion, is conse- 
quently a distinct disadvantage which it is impossible, or next to impos- 
sible, to remove. 

I remember a certain enchanting book of French fairy-tales, in 
_ which Princesses “as beautiful as the sun” rode upon “ milk-white 

steeds” (or was it “snow-white palfreys”?) “gorgeously caparisoned.” 
Now that child would be a child of prose indeed who did not feel that a 
“ milk-white steed” and a white horse were totally different animals, 
whatever zodlogists or dictionary-makers might say; he would be a 
youthful Gradgrind if that glorified word “caparisoned” did not fill 
his young imagination with a glittering pageantry of light and color 
which “saddled” was powerless to evoke. In our familiar world we 
“ saddle horses ;” but in that other land where childhood loves to dwell, 
in that immortal world, “ steeds” are “ caparisoned” by the “ light that 
never was on sea or land.” 

The child that has come to feel, not to analyze or express, the differ- 
ence between these two words, has laid the foundations of literary 
appreciation; and when he comes to read the ballad of “ Young Tam- 
lane” he will know why the ghostly rider, disdaining a white horse, 
bestrides a “ milk-white steed.” 

It is not necessary to multiply examples. Dictionaries may tell us 
that “Orient” means “ Eastern,” and etymologists may furnish us 
with good reasons therefor, but how can any definition give us that 
glowing fulness of color, those fantastic visions of the “ gorgeous East” 
that crowd the imagination at the call of this single word? 

And so when we read how— 


** All in a moment thro’ the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand banners rise into the air 
With Orient colors waving,” 


that one magical word Orient brings with it at a touch sensations 
which pages of labored description could not provoke. 

In the same way in the vocabulary of romanticism we have such 
picture-making words as battlement, portcullis, donjon keep, corselet, 
lattice, casement, or in the poetry of natural description we readily 
admit the peculiar potency of glen, brae, lea, moor, wold, copse, and 
the like, words steeped in association and transfigured in the imagina- 
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tion of every lover of poetry by an inexpressible and slowly gathered 
charm. 

If such words are not glorified for us by this adumbra of beautiful 
associations, if they do not mean~more to us than they ostensibly ex- 
press, then our language is not really ours, and the gates to the full 
appreciation of our literature are closed against us. 

Unfortunate indeed is the child who by wilful indifference or igno- 
rant neglect is placed in the position of a foreigner towards thousands 
of the most expressive words of his mother-tongue; even if he should 
learn their meaning later, in all likelihood they will be no more to him 
than the yellow primrose to the uncomprehending glance of Peter 
Bell. 


This lack of any fine comprehension of the soul of words is bad 
enough, but the condition which has produced it is a matter of yet more 
serious character. Poverty of vocabulary is but an indication of the 
spiritual or intellectual poverty of a child’s surroundings. The grow- 
ing spirit may “ pine within and suffer dearth” while the body in which 
it dwells is being surfeited with delicacies; it may be suffocated by the 
luxuries and superfluities in which it is swathed. 

The tender, opening soul of a child must grow by the life it draws 
from its surroundings, it must secrete noble thoughts as young plants 
distil strength and beauty from the juices of a generous soil, from 
the heaven’s rain, the free air, and the life-giving vigor of the sun. 
The subtle power of those influences that tend to build up and fortify 
the soul is none the less real because it is exerted unobtrusively, or be- 
cause it cannot be immediately perceived. Many a noble poem, early 
acquired by a pure effort of the memory and at first but dimly under- 
stood, has gradually worked its way into the hidden depths of a child’s 
conscious life, revealing its full power and beauty only by slow degrees, 
and elevating, quickening, and enlarging his spirit in secrecy and in 
silence. 

Yet the aptitude for memorizing verse, on the cultivation of which 
so much may depend, the sense of rhythm, indispensable to any delight 
in poetry as such, these primitive faculties, natural to most children 
and merely waiting to be developed, are too often wasted through mis- 
direction or atrophied through neglect. 


But we must be careful not to limit our ideas in regard to the for- 
mation of taste to purely literary agencies; the finer and higher side 
of a child’s nature grows best in a household where life moves naturally 
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and unaffectedly on the higher levels. That is the child’s home, and 
he grows up in his true place, veritably at home among the things that 
are most excellent. 

The love of pictures and of music; the delight in beauty of color 
and of form; the jov in nature (in a healthy bodily comradeship or 
in the more intimate companionship of the spirit) ; the sympathy with 
the lives and ways of animals; yes, and, above all these, the enthusiasm 
for high ideals; the admiration for heroic acts of courage or self-sacri- 
fice ;—-such interests and sympathies are the true preparation for a 
lover of literature, even as they are the preparation for life itself. 

Upon such firm foundations the teacher of literature, with his 
broader, more thorough, and more systematic instruction, may build in 
hope and confidence, but without these things the greatest teacher of 
literature builds but on the shifting sands. Even the great poet can 
hardly reach the dull soul of one to whom all this is foreign and un- 
known. 

It has been my lot often to be saddened and discouraged by the 
sight of youth listless or flippant in the purifying presence of our most 
famous and most ennobling poetry and prose,—youth apparently inca- 
pable of enthusiasm unless it be for the trivial. An experience such as 
this can hardly fail to make one look beyond these young creatures to 
that “great, prosperous America” which they represent and out of 
which they came. For those whose sight is so darkened, a true teacher 
will of course do all that in him lies, but the real means of help must 
be sought elsewhere. When those who make the spirit of these “ pros- 
perous” homes realize more fully both the responsibility resting upon 
them and the means to fulfil it, when they learn to bring their children 
to the gates of literature with gladness, then he will be indeed a poor 
teacher who cannot lead them within the walls, even, it may be, to the 
very heart of the citadel. 


$ 


TWILIGHT 


BY LOUISE IJAMS LANDER 


HE sun is low, the tide is high, 
T The sky, as red as a woman’s lips, 
Shows red in the river’s reflected glow, 
Save the silver line where the oarsman dips; 


Strange, subtle hour, that no spell can stay, 
A link *twixt to-morrow and yesterday ! 
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* URING the singing of this hymn,” said the Bishop, “ those 
LD who are to receive confirmation will please step forward to 
the chancel rail.” The little frontier church was crowded to 
its utmost capacity with a varied assemblage of Indians, cow-boys, 
ranchers, and soldiers, with a sprinkling of government officials from 
the Territorial capital in which the church was located and officers from 
the fort near by; many of the men were accompanied by their wives, 
sturdy women cheerfully sharing the hardships and dangers of frontier 
life with their husbands; and, as children are everywhere, thank God, 
they were not lacking in this congregation as well. 

As is usually the case, there was much curiosity in the congre- 
gation as to who, in the vernacular, “ had got religion this time?’ The 
lusty way in which the congregation, in which men largely predomi- 
nated, roared out “ Nearer, my God, to Thee” did not prevent it from 
taking the keenest note of each successive figure which detached itself 
from the mass and stepped forward, timidly or boldly, according to 
temperament, to the communion rail. 

In the confirmation class there was the usual sprinkling of boys and 
girls, one rather hard-featured, rude-appearing woman, a soldier, two 
Indians, a negro, and the lonely Chinaman who ran the village laundry ; 
but the interest culminated in a perfect wave of excitement when from 
the front pew the Governor, tall and splendid, rose and moved forward 
until he took his ‘place in front of the Bishop, among the motley repre- 
sentatives of the inhabitants of the Territory over which, in the name 
of the United States, he ruled. 

“ Has the old man got religion?” 

“Ts he goin’ to join church too?” whispered one to another in sud- 
den surprise. 

“The Indians from the agency, whose periodical outbreaks he had 
repressed with a heavy hand, the cow-boys, who had been his com- 
panions on many a wild ride on a round-up, the Territorial officials, 
who knew him as a manipulator of practical politics unequalled in his 


sphere, the officers from the army post across the river, whose gallant | 
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companion he had been in many a hot game of all-night poker, all mar- 
velled at the sight of the Governor standing in the chancel. Indeed, 
they hardly believed the evidence of their eyes until they saw him kneel 
down with the others to receive the laying on of hands as humbly and 
simply as the youngest child in the class. 

Then they saw that it was indeed true, and they realized it more 
thoroughly when he turned and faced the congregation after the func- 
tion was over, with the Bishop’s solemn words of exhortation and the 
life-text he had given to them floating through the building like a 
benediction, “I will go forth in the strength of the Lord God, I will 
nvake mention of Thy righteousness only.” 

There was a solemnity and dignity in the Governor’s face and pres- 
ence which bespoke a full realization of the serious nature of the step he 
had just taken. 

As one of the cow-boys expressed it, “he surely has got it hard,” 
which is surely a good thing to say of one when it is true. 

One of the good Methodists in the congregation—the Methodists, 
like the children, are everywhere too—remarked that the Governor 
“looks as if he were a thoroughly converted man.” 

“Tt will be hard lines for the devil if he meets the old man with 
that look on his face,” whispered one of his political associates to an- 
other, and a soldier voiced the general ee by ne sotto 
voce, “ He’s goin’ to stay with the game, sure.’ 

But the mystery as to the cause of the effect at which sor all mar- 
velled was not made clear by these comments, and until the Governor 
‘told it himself in after years no one knew the reason. 

This is how it came about: One morning, several weeks before, 
the Bishop, who had just returned from a two-months’ visitation in the 
more remote quarters of his tremendous missionary jurisdiction, was 
seated in his little study seriously thinking of the Governor. As he 
sat alone in the room surrounded by his books, the only luxuries in 
which he permitted himself to indulge, at first sight he seemed singu- 
larly unfitted for the hard, rough work of a Missionary Bishop in the 
distant West. 

He was a little man, with the broad brow and scholarly face of a 
student and thinker, a Yale man, a Berkeley man, a Heidelberg man, 
and Heaven knows where else, with a string of initials after his name 
as long as your arm, and a corresponding acquaintance with learned 
societies and great men all over the world. A student of philosophy 
and a master of the same, some of his friends thought that his great 
powers were wasted on the wild frontier; but that same culture and 
that deep thinking enabled him to express great truths with a simplicity 
and force which carried conviction to his primitive flock wherever he 
was heard. When there was found, added to the greatness of his culti- 
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vated mind, a purity of heart and a sweetness of soul and a humility 
of spirit as rare as his culture was deep, it can be well understood why 
the people among whom he ministered, who are, after all, the best 
judges in the case, declared with a delightful unanimity that he was 
exactly the right man in the right place. 

High and low, rich and poor, gentle and rough, red man or black 
or yellow or white, they all respected their Bishop—nay, they did more, 
they loved him. He had a trick or habit of obliviousness to things 
about him at times which people—unthinking people, that is—called 
absent-mindedness; but when you saw him with his face upturned and 
his lips slightly parted, a dreamy, expectant look in his deep-set blue 
eyes, it was not so much absence from earth as nearness to heaven he 
suggested. To him that morning entered the subject of his thoughts. 

The Governor of the Territory, in his way, was as remarkable as 
the Bishop, and possibly the fact that one was the anti-type of the 
other had served to develop an unusually warm friendship between the 
two men long since. The Governor, who was much younger than the 
Bishop, had been born and bred in the Territory over which he ruled. 
He was a typical Western man. Tall, broad-shouldered, quick, alert, 
keen-eyed, active, essentially a man of affairs and accustomed to hand- 
ling men, he was remarkably well fitted for the position he held. 

T6 the very great grief of the Bishop, he was not a “ professing 
Christian,” his attitude towards Christianity being that common and 
largely increasing one compounded of dense ignorance and personal 
indifference, coupled with much outward, and perhaps inward too, 
respect for it as a thing more or less necessary for the good of the 
world, chiefly held by old people and young children, which he would 
possibly investigate at a more convenient season. He would listen to 
the Bishop’s reasoning on the subject—and no man could reason more 
eloquently and sweetly—with grave attention and much enjoyed his 
sermons, but, “smiling, put the question by” whenever the attempt to 
make any personal application was made. 

Just and upright in his administration, fair and equitable in his 
private affairs, generous and cheerful in his disposition, he used to 
say that somehow or other he guessed he would worry along and get 
there all right in the end. From somewhat different premises, the 
Bishop arrived at the same conclusion and, like the wise man he was, 
did not preach out of season, and consequently retained and increased 
the hold he had upon his friend. 

“ Good-morning, Bishop,” said the Governor, looking unusually 
worried as he spoke. 

“How do you do?” said the Bishop, rising and shaking his hand 
warmly. “Sit down. I am very glad to see-you again. How is the 
new Capitol getting along?” 
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“Oh, it’s all right,” answered the Governor; “I am awfully glad 
to see you too,—in fact, I have been wanting you the worst kind lately.” 

“Yes?” said the Bishop interrogatively. 

“You know King, one of my cow-boys,—Dave King,—Bishop ?” 

“Yes,” was the answer; “ that is to say, I have heard of him.” 

Everyone on the frontier had heard of him, ‘“ Scar-faced King” 
they used to call him. He had the reputation, which he fully deserved, 
of being the quickest man on the draw, the straightest shot, the rough- 
est’ rider, the hardest drinker, and the wickedest tough in the Terri- 
tory. 

“Yes,” said the Bishop again, “I don’t know him personally, but 
1 am somewhat familiar with his reputation,” he added, smiling. 

“ Well, that is pretty bad,” said the Governor uncomfortably, “ but 
I must admit that it is deserved. He really has only two good quali- 
ties: he is the best cow-puncher this side of the Indian Territory, and, 
when he is sober, he is devoted to me, and has been ever since I have © 
known him, and that has been nearly thirty years, and that’s why I 
like him too, in spite of everything.” 

* Your sentiments do you honor, Governor, and I am glad to hear 
that your friend has some good qualities,’ said the Bishop politely, 
“even though they only appear in his infrequent intervals of sobriety.” 

“ He’s sober enough now,” said the Governor with a look of deepen- 
ing trouble on his handsome face, “ and he’s likely to stay so, and that 
is what I want to see you about. I have just come from him this 
morning. He is in one of those little houses of mine on the other side 
of the hill, where they are putting up the new court-house, you know.” 

The Bishop nodded, and the Governor continued: “ He has quick 
consumption, so Doctor Egbert says, and he can live but a few days 
more. He has been an awful heathen, like most of us out here; and 
while I don’t care much for those things myself, you know,” he went 
on, flushing a little as he spoke, “ yet I thought he ought to see some 
minister, and I have persuaded him to see you. You know I believe in 
you, anyway.” 

“ All right,” said the Bishop, “I will go right down and see him.” 

“Thank you,” said the Governor, turning to the door, “I knew 
you would. Good-by.” 

“ Won’t you stay a little and have a cigar before you go?” said the 
Bishop. 

“No, I thank you. I am calling on a lady this morning and can’t. 
By the way, I forgot to tell you that since he has been sick King has 
become almost stone deaf. You know he has always been hard of hear- 
ing since he was shot in that fight with the Sioux. Well, good-by 
again. I will look in soon and see how you have made out with him.” 

As the Governor swung himself into the saddle and galloped away, 
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the Bishop set forth on his visit to Mr. David King. He did not look 
upon the proposed interview with any degree of cheerfulness. It is 
difficult to talk of spiritual things when every word has to be roared 
into the dull ear of a deaf man; and when to this difficulty there are 
added that congeries of qualities which rumor, in this instance correct, 
had ascribed to the subject, the difficulties become well-nigh insupera- 
ble; but the Bishop beneath his gentleness had the spirit of the soldier, 
and he firmly was resolved, if he had to fight the devil and “ Scar-faced 
King” together for the latter’s soul, to make the fight a hot one. He 
formulated no particular plan of assault, but determined to be gov- 
erned by the circumstances which the case presented. 

He was met at the door of the cottage by a rather hard-featured 
though neatly attired young woman, who explained, after the Bishop 
had introduced himself, that she was the daughter of the object of his 
visit. She spoke after this fashion: 

“T don’t live in this town. I wanted to get as far away from him 
yonder,” with a contemptuous backward wave of her hand towards 
the interior of the house, “as I could, so I live in Denver; but when I 
heard he was sick and dying, with nobody to tend him, I felt as if I 
was bound to come up and do what I could for him until he—he went 
over the range, you know.” 

“That is very praiseworthy of you, I am sure,” said the Bishop 
kindly. “‘ Honor thy father,’ ” he continued softly. 

“No, I don’t. I don’t honor him one bit, and I don’t love him 
neither,” she interrupted with bitter emphasis. “He used to starve 
and beat me when I was a child, especially when he was drunk, and 
that was all the time mostly. He never let me go to school and get 
any education ; raised me like a heathen, he did. He broke my mother’s 
heart with his carryin’s on. He’s done most everything that is bad, I 
guess. I used to hate him, but, now he is old and dying and alone here” 
—she stumbled and hesitated—“ you see—I feel same as I ever did, 
but somehow I had to come and stay here and do what I could for him; 
but I don’t like him no better than I ever did.” 

She snapped the words, and then turned her head away and looked 
far across the squalid huddle of huts which filled the poorer quarters 
of the straggling town to where the great blue peaks of the mighty 
range, snow-crowned, lifted their heads into the misty heavens. The 
sharp face of the girl softened in spite of herself and her eyes swam 


' _ with tears, which she did not allow to fall. 





“My dear young lady,” said the Bishop, taking the hand of her 
who was all a woman in spite of herself, with all the courtesy of his 
ancient race, “ God bless you! Shall I go to him now?” 

“Whenever you like, sir,’ she answered, compressing her lips; 
“but I don’t know what he will say to you, I am sure. Whi, he used 
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to take the leaves of mother’s Bible and light his pipe with them. 
He says he hates pious people and religious persons.” 

“T can quite understand the feeling, I’ve had it myself,” said the 
Bishop, smiling. 

“Yes?” said the girl, somewhat bewildered by this astounding 
statement, adding, “ you know my father is deaf, I suppose ?” 

“T was told so. Can he hear anything at all?” 

“Oh, he’ll hear you fast enough if you only holler good and loud. 
Can I come too?” 

“Certainly,” replied the Bishop, bowing her through the door, 
and together they entered the room. 

It was bare to a painful degree; there were none of the usual com- 
forts and conveniences of a sick-room; the furnishings comprised a 
dirty cook-stove, a pine table covered with a great heap of unwashed 
dishes, two chairs, a rude bed, and a canvas cot for the girl. Three or 
four gaudy, indecent pictures, mainly advertisements of beer or to- 
bacco, were tacked up on the wall, a pile of cow-boy horse equipments 
in one corner was surmounted by a lariat and the inevitable Winchester, 
and in the far corner, stretched upon the bed, under an old gray army 
blanket, lay the emaciated form of Mr. David King. 

If you take the toughest and boldest and hardest of all the men 
so faithfully and accurately depicted by Mr. Frederic Remington, and 
stretch a broad, livid scar across the cheek, you will have some idea of 
the man. Drink, dissipation, hard out-door life and exposure, ungov- 
erned temper, and disease had each marred the once handsome face, 
and together had wrecked the once splendid man. 

And yet as he lay there, old, broken in body and unrepentant in 
spirit, looking at the Bishop with a keen, fierce, unflinching gaze, with 
his lips set straight and firm under his grizzled mustache over his strong 
jaw, there was something still to admire; fast bound in the g‘ip of 
inexorable death, neither the past nor the present seemed to have power 
to break his unconquerable resolution. The evil past had taught him 
no lessons, the bitter present held no joy, and in the future lay no 
hope. Yet he lay there, grim, undaunted, and in a certain way ad- 
mirable. 

The Bishop drew a chair to the bed and sat down by him. 

“ Father,” shouted the girl, “here is the minister.” 

“ What in h—1 does the d—d hypocrite want here?” he answered 
in his rough, raw voice. The Bishop immediately screamed out in 
reply: 

“You told the Governor you would see me, and I must first of all 
insist upon being treated like a gentleman. Do not swear at me again, 
if you please.” The Bishop returned with equal resolution the aston- 
ished stare of the ruffian on the bed. The cow-boy knew a man when 
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he saw one, even if he did wear the cloth; he had been accustomed to 
deal with men. 

“Go ahead,” he growled ungraciously; “say what you got to say 
and get done with it. Ill listen.” 

' “JT want you to answer as well as listen,” said the Bishop. 

“T’ll answer, and I’m no liar neither,” said the man defiantly. 
Then he went off into a frightful spell of coughing, while the daughter 
(and the Bishop noticed that she did it tenderly) administered a 
soothing medicine. The perplexed clergyman wondered how on earth 
he could get at the man before him. What ought he to say to him? 
When the coughing spell subsided he plunged in medias res at once; 
he was ever economical of words. 

“Do you know that you are going to die?” he shouted. 

“Yes,” said the man grimly. 

“Do you believe there is any future life for you, or do you think 
you are going to end it all now, like the beasts you have herded?” This 
was a puzzling question, but, after some hesitation, the man admitted 
that it was possible that he might live somewhere else; he rather 
thought he would, in fact. 

“Do you believe in God, then?” 

{9 No.” 

“Do you believe in Jesus Christ ?” 

{7 No.” 

“ The Bible?” 

King smiled sneeringly as he answered with emphasis, “ H—l, no. 

The Bishop looked at him long and earnestly. There was a smiling, 
half-amused, half-contemptuous look on the cow-boy’s face that seemed 
to say: 

“Now, partner, that is my highest trump card. What are you 
going to do?” The Bishop overtrumped him at once. 

“ My friend,” he cried in the man’s ear, to make sure he heard and 
understood, “ you are a fool !” 

“ Well, I’m damned!” was the reply. 

“Yes, that is what you will be,” rejoined the Bishop calmly. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“T mean that a man who has lived as you have and thinks as you 
do now is bound to be damned, and deserves to be. And a man who 
says on his death-bed that there is another life after his death, and 
expects to enter it, yet who rejects God and the Saviour and the Bible 
that tells about Him and that future, is a fool!’ The Bishop — 
and wiped the iy tone from his brow. 

“Tf I had my gun,” said the man, nervously fingering his left side 
with his lean hand, “ you wouldn’t call me a fool. No man ever done 
that and lived.” It was bravado, a bluff pure and simple, but well done. 
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“What nonsense!” said the Bishop calmly; “I would say it any- 
where if you had a hundred guns.” 

“By God! I believe you would,” answered the man wonderingly. 
“Well, what next?” 

“ Nothing next but for you to die and have done with it,” answered 
the Bishop; “I thought I could do something for you when I came 
here, but I cannot, I fear; no one can—unless it be God Himself.” 

“ Do what ?” 

“ Baptize you.” 

“Go ahead and do it, I don’t care.” 

“T cannot,” said the Bishop; “it would do no good, and thinking 
as you do, it would be wicked. I'll pray with you, and then I must go. 
Pay attention now.” Then the sad-hearted Bishop knelt down and 
prayed as he had never prayed before for a light to be set in the dark- 
ness of the soul of the man by his side. When he arose from his knees 
the hand of the cow-boy was lying across his face. The Bishop bade 
him good-by and turned away. As he reached the door the gruff voice 
from the bed called out,— 

“Say, pard, come in to-morrow,” and the Bishop nodded assent. 
As he stepped out of the door, the girl, who had followed him, laid her 
coarse hand upon his arm and shook it roughly. 

“How dare you call my father a fool?” she said, bursting into 
tears. 

When the Bishop thought it all over in his study at the close of his 
long day’s work he felt distinctly discouraged, which was most unusual 
in one of his serenely optimistic nature. The man attracted him in- 
tensely, but he had no hold upon him whatever, and saw no way of 
gaining one; there appeared to be nothing in his soul upon which to 
build, no faith, no repentance, no fear, no love even—the man was 
doomed. With something like despair in his heart, the Bishop, after 
long hours of deep thought, went to bed, but not until, at the last 
moment, he had finally determined upon his course of action. 

The next morning, bright and early, the Bishop visited Master 
King again. He had, after most careful consideration, decided to 
baptize him willy nilly, since the man was practically in articulo mor- 
tis. The cow-boy smiled grimly when the Bishop announced his inten- 
tion, but made no objections, and lay entirely unresponsive during the 
service and the subsequent explanation of it, which appeared to make 
absolutely no impression upon him. With a vivid remembrance of that 
mocking sneer the Bishop, sadder than ever, finally left him again for 
the day. 

The next morning the Bishop picked up a crumb of comfort when 
he noticed that the room looked different, and found out before he left 
that it was because the disreputable pictures had been removed. In 
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the conversation carried on between the two men that day Master King 
gave another somewhat significant indication of the trend of his medi- 
tations. 

“Don’t feel no better since that baptizin’ foolishness than’ I did 
before,” he said. That also cheered the Bishop, who talked and prayed 
with him; it appeared as if the cow-boy had wished or expected some 
unusual consequence from the service, but the impression made was 
not very evident, and the only actual encouragement the clergyman 
received of any ultimate success with the man lay in chance sentences 
like that quoted. 

For instance, on the next day the cow-boy, who had grown weaker, 
pulled the Bishop’s head down to his lips and whispered hoarsely this 
little story: 

“T was a sailor once when I was a boy, and I was on a ship loaded 
with missionaries on the coast of Africa, and there was a terrible 
storm, and the ship was about to be dashed to pieces on the lee shore, 
and them missionaries was scared to death. They was all afraid to 
die, but I wasn’t.” ' 

He said it with an evident air of triumph, but in spite of the 
man’s iron will, the Bishop’s heart was thrilled at the words,—the 
leaven was working. The fear, or the thought of the fear of death, 
which might be the beginning of wisdom for him, was in his heart 
surely! The next day the Bishop was, unfortunately, called away from 
the town by a pressing demand, and did not see his patient. 

The morning after his brief absence, when he had just entered his 
study, the Governor hurriedly rushed into the room in great agitation. 

“ How is King?” asked the Bishop. 

“ He is dead,” said the Governor solemnly. 

“ Poor man,” said the Bishop sadly,—“ poor man.” 

“What did you do to him, Bishop?” the Governor demanded, look- 
ing at him almost fiercely. 

“Nothing. I could of mine own self do nothing,” was the reply. 
“TI did baptize him and pray with him, and left him to God, that 
was all.” , 

“ What did he say or do?” asked the Governor persistently. 

“ Nothing of moment except to mock and sneer, at least while I 
saw him, though he did say one or two things. Why do you ask, Gov- 
ernor ?” 

“Do you know how he died, Bishop ?” 

“No, I have not heard. How was it?” 

“My God!” said the Governor, clenching his hands, “he died 
praying, and praying for me—for me!” 

The Bishop was too wise to say a word; he laid his hand on the 
Governor’s shoulder and closed his eyes; when he opened them again 
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his friend was gone, but that was the beginning of the Governor’s con- 
version, and that was the end of “ Scar-faced King.” 

A word of King Solomon came into the Bishop’s mind as he mused: 
“ And how dieth the wise man? as the fool!” 

Had the Bishop won the soul for which he fought so bravely? As 
he thought upon it, he had another visitor: King’s daughter came into 
the room. Her face had some of the hardness of her father’s. She 
sank down in the chair and leaned her elbows on the desk and looked 
defiantly at the Bishop. 

“ Father’s dead,” she said. 

“Yes,” answered the Bishop tenderly. “TI have heard so.” 

“Do you know how he died ?” she asked, and before he could answer 
she added, “he died praying for me and for the Governor. I am a 
fool, like my father.” She dropped her head on her hands and wept 
bitterly. The Bishop said nothing, but patted her gently upon the 
shoulder, and in the silence, broken only by the woman’s sobs, a verse 
of a vagrant piece of poetry which he had heard somewhere rose to his 
lips, and with it he made a prayer as fervent and humble as any ever 
offered, which comprehended the Governor, the cow-boy, the girl, and 
himself. 

“ Lord, be merciful to me a fool.” 

And that is how the girl followed the Governor on the confirmation 
day. All this happened years ago, and now the Bishop is dead and the 
Governor as well—but the story is true. 


$ 
SOLITUDE 


BY W. BRADWAY 


HE shadows deepen in the quiet pool 

T Beside whose velvet edge I idly sit 
Drifting in thought, now here, now there, until, 

Like yonder leaf, sailing the forest sea, 
I strand upon an old -familiar shore: 
A®#olian sounds are in the dusky woods, 
The tumult of the world is far away, 
And through the latticed branches of a pine 
The first great evening star shines in at me; 
The mellow clangor of a far-off bell 
Suggests the lowing herds that homeward turn, 
While from the tree-tops, sifting down, I hear 
The sweet, clear trilling of some rapturous bird, 
Telling its love beneath the star-gemmed skies. 
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ICK HAYNES introduced me to Farley. “Jack,” said he, 
LD “this is my friend; be good to him, and God will be good 
to you.” 

Farley turned a kindly, sunny face upon me, and made me welcome 
to the town. Haynes had a main line passenger run. Farley was run- 
ning freight over the hill where a road had just been opened. Farley 
was fairly drunk. In those days the company had to do the best it 
could to get freight over the road. Presently the caller came into the 
hotel and Jack signed the call-book, where he was put down for second 
21, which was to leave at six-twenty. It was then five-thirty. 

“Will he be sober in fifty minutes?’ I asked, when Jack had 
steamed into the dining-room to have supper. 

“No,” said Dick; “he won’t be plum sober in fifty years, but 
he’ll go out and come in on time.” 

“ Can he run a train with a load like that?” 

“ Well, he can take the train orders to the engineer. Scott’s ahead 
of him an’ Scoville’s behind him,—they’ll check, and register him at 
the junction points, and the engineers will get over the division.” 

After supper my friend and I stood watching the men make up 
the trains. The first section had pulled out, and the second section 
stood waiting orders at the station. Presently Farley came from the 
telegraph office with the orders, handed two copies to the head brake- 
man to take over to the two engineers in front, passed a copy to the 
driver of the pusher, to which the caboose was coupled, and said 
cheerily, “ All right; let ’er go!’ Turning, he saw me, and asked 
impulsively if I would like to take a ride over the mountain. I 
thought the man was joking, but as the train moved off Haynes 
pushed me towards the caboose, saying “Sure, get on,” and before I 
could realize what it all meant I was standing on the rear platform of 
the way-car. 

When Farley had fooled with his way-bills for a few moments (it 
was all through freight) he called me into the cupola. When the big 
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engine began to climb the hill I began to realize that this was to be an 
interesting trip, and as we climbed, and darkness settled over the 
world, I could see the electric lights of the little mountain town sink- 
ing slowly in the narrow valley as we mounted to the clouds. 

There were three sections of 21 that night, with three engines 
each. Nine engines, all wide open, sending nine almost solid streams 
of fire from their barking stacks. As we were turning the toe of a 
horse-shoe curve the first section was passing out at the heel, and the 
head-lights of the third section shining on our caboose. It was a 
glorious summer night, star-lit and still, and now the engineers began 
playing tunes with their whistles, a thing that the driver of a passenger 
engine would not think of doing. The effect of all this, the continuous 
flashes from the opening furnace-doors, the flood of fire that, falling in 
the deep gorges, showed how deep and dark they were, the crowing, hoot- 
ing, crying, screaming, and wailing sounds of locomotives that were 
poking their pointed pilots into the very clouds, was bewildering and 
strangely fascinating to me. As we rounded the countless curves the 
head-light of the following section shone full upon the flushed, florid 
face of Farley as he lounged, bare-headed, in the open window, as happy 
and apparently guileless as a town boy on a load of hay. 

Presently Farley began to talk, and as we climbed the hill he told 
me the wildest, strangest stories of runaways, wrecks, and ghost trains 
that I had ever heard. Subsequently I learned from Haynes that 
these were only romances of the rail, for Jack Farley, in addition to 
being a great drunkard, was one of the most resourceful, cheerful, and 
entertaining liars that it has been my good fortune to fall in with. 

At the top of the hill, while the conductors were getting orders, 
the firemen putting out their signal lights, and the engineers oiling 
round, I came from the little caboose to have a look about. Now the 
flare of the torches of the enginemen and air inspectors, the green and 
white lights, and the glare of the head-lights, the smoke in the snow- 
shed, the burr of running injectors, the blowers and “ pops,” and the 
clanging of bells as the pushers were switched round to the front so 
bewildered me that I lost my place. I asked an engineer where Farley’s 
caboose was, and he pointed into the darkness and yelled—something. 
Presently I saw Jack standing in the blaze of a head-light wearing a 
little chip of a straw hat, no coat, and perspiring like a prize-fighter, 
while I stood shivering in a fall overcoat. 

A few moments later we had tipped over the crest of the continent 
and were falling down the hill. We were nine sections now,—six light 
engines and three with trains,—and to see these black, wild horses of 
the hills plunge with a shriek into a dark shed, only to burst out at the 
other end as a projectile leaps from the mouth of a cannon, was an 
event in the life of a novice. 
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There were six engines running light, the driver of each being his 
own conductor now, looking out for himself; then came the three 
engines with trains, each man holding fifteen loads down the mountain 
with a little lever about as big and not much longer than a man’s finger. 
At intervals along the tops of the three trains sat twelve brakemen 
bunched like owls, ready to grab the brake-wheels if the air should 
give out, and in each of the cupolas sat the captain of the crew over- 
looking all. Only in my caboose I sat alone. 

As we tipped over the hill Farley threw himself upon a locker and 
fell asleep. Presently he sat up, took off his boots, and lay down again. 
The engines, going down the hill, made very little noise. I heard a 
creaking, squealing sound occasionally, as the wheels of the loaded cars 
ground on the curves, the loud breathing of the air-pump on the engine 
over ahead, and Farley snoring on the locker below. Suddenly Jack 
leaped from his couch and yelled “ Look out there! look out!” 

I looked out, both sides, forward and back, but saw nothing wrong. 
Then I heard a scuffle below, looked down, and in the dim light of.the 
bracket-lamp saw Farley fighting his way towards the rear door. As I 
climbed from the cupola he opened the door, closed it again, turned, 
and glared about. The eyes that had been laughing constantly now 
flashed fire, while the sunny, childlike face grew dark and terrible. 
Before I had succeeded in pulling myself together he lay down and be- 
came quiet again. 

Now, thought I, if he will only stay there until we get to the bottom 
of this apparently bottomless hill I’m all right, for I guessed that the 
man had jim-jams. I had heard of the disorder, but had never seen a 
man with the fit on. Inside of five minutes he was at it again. He 
woke with a scream that was unearthly,—wild and awful,—and as 
suddenly grew quiet again. Now he began to talk in a natural tone of 
voice. “ Look at the little tin soldiers,” said he, “one on each bed- 
post. That duck with his cady cross the track must be Napoleon,” 
he went on; “watch me swat ’im.” ‘Then he reached cautiously for 
one of his boots and fired it at the soldier, and fell asleep again, only 
to wake a moment later and leap from the locker. 

“Who did that?” he shouted. “Who put that snake in my bed? 
Dick Haynes told you to do that, the white-livered Missourian.” 

It began to dawn upon me now that he was talking at me, and in 
order to justify myself and to try and quiet the unfortunate conductor 
I climbed down the steps and stood before him. 

The walls of the way-car were papered with pictures of prize- 
fighters and play-actresses in scanty apparel, and just over the little 
desk hung a rusty old sabre. “Jack,” said I. Instantly he took his 
eyes from the front door, where they seemed to be held by some strange 
spell, and glared at me. 
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“Why, damn you!” said he deliberately, “I thought I put you off 
at Shawana.” 

That was what he had been doing, in his mind, at the back door: 

Now he came towards me, lowering his head like a bull going to 
war. He came by short, shuffling steps, and as he advanced I retreated 
towards the front door, hoping to make my escape in that way to the 
top of the train. When Farley had reached the middle of the car 
he made a lunge for the old sabre, and I, divining his move, turned 
and seized the handle of the door, only to find that it was fastened 
by a spring lock, the mechanism of which I could not make out at 
once. 

Glancing over my shoulder, I saw the mad conductor swing the 
sabre and advance. I was never much of a fighter, and somehow I 
dreaded and pitied this man more than I feared him, or had feared 
him up to that time. I regarded him with something of that vague 
horror with which an able Indian looks upon another who has been 
scalped. But now I had my choice to fight or fly, and I flew. Duck- 
ing under his uplifted arm, I passed by him and ran up the steep steps 
to the cupola, the wild conductor hacking at me as I climbed. 

As I passed Farley in the car I gave a yell that echoed in the hills, 
and that yell was my salvation. The rear brakeman heard it and came 
leaping over the tops of the cavorting cars just as I reached the roof of 
the way-car, with the wild conductor at my heels. Now I could no more 
make time over the top of that train than I could fly to the summit of 
the highest mountain-range, and I knew it. I could not walk, under 
ordinary circumstances, on the top of a moving train, but what was I 
to do? Farley was after me. I leaped to the top of the last load and 
lit all right, but at that moment we hit a curve, and to save myself I 
dropped to the roof and grabbed the foot-path that runs along the tops 
of freight-cars. Just here the conductor and the rear brakeman met, 
and seeing Farley flourishing the sabre the brakeman engaged him, 
much to my relief. All over the top of that car and back to the cupola 
of the way-car they fought like fiends, while I lay hugging the toe- 
path referred to above. _ 

Presently I could see Farley, with superhuman strength, working 
the brakeman towards the edge of the car roof. Clearly it was my 
duty to go to the assistance of the brakeman, but as I got to my feet 
we found another curve, and I was slammed down dangerously near 
the margin of my car. I tried again and again to get to my feet, but in 
vain. Now the two men were struggling at the very edge of the way- 
car, and if they went down they would fall, the Lord knows how far, 
before they would find the bottom of the gorge. Putting forth his 
- utmost strength, the big brakeman succeeded in freeing himself from 
the conductor. Farley lifted the sabre, which he still held, but before 
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he could strike the brakeman’s big fist was between his eyes, and the 
conductor lay at full length on the top of the car. 

When the brakeman had lowered him to the floor of the caboose he 
came-over and picked me from my perch and helped me back. 

Farley lay quiet now, in a sort of drunken stupor. 

At the foot of the hill the rear brakeman, who always is second in 
command, wired the train-master’s office that Farley was sick, and 
received orders to run the crew back to the end of the division from 
which we had started at six-twenty the previous evening. 

On the way back the new conductor told me about Farley. “He’s 
an awful lusher,” said he. “Nobody knows why, an’ nobody’ll ask 
why, but the old man thinks more of Farley than he thinks of any man 
on the mountains. If it came to pullin’ the pin on Jack or that brass- 
bound kid o’ his that’s on passenger, he’d let the kid go and give Farley 
the punch. He’s just wrapped up in Jack Farley. Train-master’s 
fired him twice an’ the old man’s put him back—but this’ll cook his 
goose.” 

The “old man” was, of course, the Superintendent. He was what 
managers call a hustler, and he liked Farley because Farley could 
hustle and get over the road without “scrapping” with the engineers. 

The next day Farley went to the hospital and remained there for 
many weeks. When he came out he was nervous and very pale. The 
first time he went down in the yards he entered his old way-car, opened 
a little private cupboard that the carpenters had made for him, and 
took out a jug. A few minutes later Jack entered the office of the old 
man. Anybody but Jack Farley would have asked an audience, but 
Farley filed past the astonished clerks and entered the Superintendent’s 
private office. “Mr. Highway,” said Farley, “here’s a jug of bully 
good whiskey. I want to make you a present of it.” 

The Superintendent was amazed at the man’s audacity. He knew 
that Farley drank whiskey, but he had kept him because he knew more 
railroad drunk than most men knew sober, and because at that time 
there was no one to take his place. 

“Where did you get that?” 

“Out of my caboose—or, rather, the caboose that used to be 
mine.” 

“You know, then, that you’re discharged ?” 

“ No, I haven’t heard so, but I should think so. It’s about time.” 

“Yes,” assented the Superintendent. 

“T’m sorry,” said Jack. 

(9 So’m a? 

“T’d rather begin at the bottom again here,” said Farley, looking 
down towards the round-house, where a half-dozen black locomotives 
stood waiting to take 21 out, “ than to take a train on another road.” 
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“Well, if you begin where you are, you'll begin at the bottom, for 
you are about as near the bottom as the ‘carpet is to the floor.” 

“ May I begin, then?” 

“Yes, in just a hundred years from to-day.” 

“ But you understand I’ve quit, don’t you?” 

“ Quit what ?” 

* Rambooze.” 

“Huh!” and the Superintendent wrote rapidly, pretending to for- 
get Jack and his jug, and all else but the pay-roll that he was signing. 
“ Good-by, Mr. Highway,” said Farley, moving towards the door. 

“ Good-by, Jack—here! you’re forgetting something.” 
“No,” said Jack, “I’ve quit,” and he passed out, looking very pale 
and sad. 


Long before the end of the one hundred years Farley was braking 
on the hill again. 

Three years from the day he gave the old man the jug he was run- 
ning the old man’s car. 

For the first time (and the only time, so far as _I know) the Super- 
intendent had taken his two little girls out with him. He was a worker, 
and used his private car for the company and never for himself, but, 
being a kind, affectionate father, though a terror to trainmen gen- 
erally, he had concluded to give the children a little excursion at the 
other end of the line. 

As they came down the hill that day they met and passed a freight- 
train on a siding. The rear engine had been cut off and set in on the 
opposite side, so as to clear the main line, but the men on the head 
end did not know this. In going in on the siding the pusher had in- 
jured her pilot, so now she could not push. She would have to change 
places with the head engine. 

The conductor signalled the head engines; they each blew three 
short blasts, the pusher answered, and the train began to back away. 
The moment the head engines began to back out the conductor real- 
ized that he had made a mistake—that the men ahead did not know 
that the pusher was detached. Immediately he scrambled to the top 
of the train and made another mistake. Instead of giving them a slow 
signal he gave them a stop signal. They shut off, but the rear end of 
the train had been pushed back beyond the level track that lay in front 
of the little way-station. Five loads snapped off and went roaring down 
the-mountain behind the Superintendent’s train. The one brakeman 
was almost immediately thrown from the train as it dodged round a 
sharp curve, and now the cars were running ‘wild. 

The engineer on the special saw the runaway cars coming, and in- 
stantly let off the air and began to fall out of the way. Nine hundred 
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and ninety-nine men out of every thousand would have done the same 
thing. It is of a piece with the rule that says when your train has 
parted keep going (keep out of the way) until you are sure that the 
detached portion of the train has stopped. The other man would have 
stopped at once, unloaded his passengers, scrambled out of the right of 
way, and let them hit. But that is not according to the book of rules 
nor in keeping with the instinct of an engineer. His first thought is 
of his people, his train, his engine—to remain in the cab and die, if 
need be, and he usually does it. 

The man on the special, being full of the book rules, kept going, 
but a car loaded will outrun a locomotive with her links and rods and 
all her machinery to hold her back. Anyway, a car will run faster than 
any sane man would dare run down a two-hundred-foot grade, and in 
a very few moments the special crew saw that if they all held the rail 
the loads would soon be on the top of them. The old man, who had 
never known fear before, put an arm affectionately about the slender 
waist of each of his helpless children. The speed of the special was 
something frightful, but the cars were gaining on them. 

Farley, standing on the rear platform, turned and looked into the 
car. He saw the strong, rough man, who had always appeared as dry 
of tears as one of the rocks that made these mountains, bending over 
his weeping children, weeping like a woman. 

For two or three seconds (seconds are like hours in the face of 
death) he had been contemplating a move that would result in his 
immediate death or the salvation of the special. Now the sight of this 
strong man in tears settled the matter; he would make the effort. 

A few miles below the point where the freight-train parted there 
was a short siding in a sag. When the special car passed the switch- 
target, Farley stepped off just as he would drop from a train at twenty 
miles an hour, but the special was making forty or more. 

The old man saw him jump. “ Ah, well,” thought he, “the poor 
devil is only trying to save his life. I don’t blame him.” 

When Farley stopped rolling he scrambled to his feet near the east 
end of the siding. In his torn and bleeding right hand he held the 
switch-key, that he had taken from his pocket before making the 
frightful jump. Staggering to his feet, he found the lock, thrust the 
key in, and swung back on the target; but at that instant the wheels 
struck the ends of the rails, the car leaped into the air and glanced off 
into the side of the shallow cut, while the other cars came piling up in 
a heap. : 

Presently, when the driver, looking back, saw nothing following, 
he began to slow down and stopped. 

The Superintendent sent the fireman back, and flagged slowly to 
the scene of the wreck. When he had come upon the heap of splintered 
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cars he jumped from the train and ran back to look for Farley, who 
had jumped off near the other end of the siding. As he passed the 
wreck he glanced back and saw that the switch, now broken down, had 
been unlocked. Looking closely, he found the big brass lock with 
Farley’s switch-key sticking in the key-hole. Now he saw what had 
been done, but where was Farley? They searched, and soon found him 
under the débris. 

When the broken freight had been removed the old man bent over 
the dead conductor and wept as no man on the mountain had believed 
him capable of weeping; for this man had saved his life, and had died 
doing it. 

Not long ago I passed over the road, and the conductor pointed out 
the place. “There,” said he,—“there’s where poor Jack Farley made 
his flying switch.” 


$ 


LOVE’S TRIUMPH 


BY MARY’ P. NICOLLS 


H, I can ne’er forget 
() The glitter of the sea that summer morn; 
The waves—low-whisp’ring at our very feet. 
How fresh the salt sea-breeze—how softly blue 
The sky—the roses that you wore, how sweet! 
And yet, 
It seemed to me like dreariest November, 
That day we quarrelled, Love,—do you remember ? 


And when, by chance, we met 

Once more on that December afternoon, 

How dull the narrow street—the gloomy. square! 
Chill was the drizzling rain—and dense the fog 

That, like a pall, hung ‘darkly everywhere. 

And yet, 

For me the sun shone with a thrill of May, 
When you forgave me, Dear,—that winter’s day. 





A SWEDE’S CAMPAIGN IN 
GERMANY 


By Stephen Crane 


Author of ‘The Red Badge of Courage,’ etc. 


SEVENTH IN THE SERIES OF ‘‘GREAT BATTLES OF THE WORLD”’ 


- 
II.: LUTZEN 


ROM the day of Leipzig, General Tilly’s fortune left him; his 
F past victories were forgotten and execrations were heaped upon 
him. Though he was wounded, he went to work with all his old 
energy to form a new army, but the Emperor expressly commanded 
that he should never again risk any decisive battle. 

The glorious victory at Leipzig is said to have changed not only 
the world’s opinion of Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, but his 
own opinion of himself. He was now more confident; he took a bolder 

» tone with his allies, a more imperious one with his enemies, and even 
more decision and greater speed marked his military movements, though 
nothing tyrannical nor illiberal was seen in him. 

The Emperor and the Catholic League were dumfounded at the 
annihilation of Tilly. Richelieu was beginning to think his auxiliary 
too powerful; Louis XIII. even was heard to mutter, “It is time to 
put a limit to the progress of this Goth.” 

“ Alone, without a rival,” Schiller says, “ Gustavus found himself 
now in the midst of Germany; nothing could arrest his course. His 
adversaries, the princes of the Catholic League, divided among them- 
selves, led by different and contrary interests, acted without concert, and 
consequently without energy. Both statesman and general were united 
in the person of Gustavus. He was the only source from which all au- 
thority flowed; he alone was the soul of his party, the creator and ex- 
ecutor of his military plans. Aided by all these advantages, at the 
head of such an army, endowed with a genius to profit by all these re- 
sources, conducted besides by principles of the wisest policy, it is not 
surprising that Gustavus Adolphus was irresistible. In not much 
more time than it would have taken another to make a tour of pleasure, 
with the sword in one hand and pardon in the other he was seen 
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traversing Germany from one end to the other,'as a conqueror, law- 
giver, and judge. As if he had been the legitimate sovereign, they 
brought him from all parts the keys of the towns and fortresses. No 
castle resisted him, no river stopped his victorious progress, and he 
often triumphed by the mere dread of his name.” 

Many of his advisers pressed Gustavus to attack Vienna, but after 
careful consideration he thought he would serve his cause best by 
marching straight into the heart of Germany on the Main and the 
Rhine. 

Ten days after the battle of Leipzig the King reached Erfurt, and 
ordered Duke William of Saxe-Weimar to take possession of the city. 
Proceeding through the Thuringian Forest, he reached Konigshofen 
Schweinfurt, which yielded to him, as did Wurzburg. Marienberg he 
was obliged to take by storm; a great store of treasure was here, as well 
as the money which the Elector of Bavaria had sent to Tilly for the 
purpose of replacing his shattered army. 

Great quantities of provisions, corn, and wine fell into Swedish 
hands. A coffin filled with ducats was found, and as it was lifted the 
bottom gave way, and the soldiers began to help themselves to the coin 
in the presence of the King. “ Oh, I see how it is,” said he; “it is plain 
they must have it; let the rogues convert it to their own uses.” 

In truth, the character of the Swedish army was no longer beyond 


suspicion; the soldiers had become to some extent demoralized with 
their conquests; the crueleties and barbarities that they had suffered 
had forced upon them terrible reprisals, and the usage of looting was so 
universal that they could not be held back from it. 


Tilly had by this time collected a new army out of the Palatinate 
and come back to Fulda, and here he tried to get the consent of Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria to engage Gustavus in battle again, but the Duke 
was fearful of having another army wiped out, now the only one the 
Catholic League possessed, and refused him. 

The Swedish King advanced rapidly towards the Rhine by way of 
the Main, reducing Aschaffenburg, Seligenstadt, and the whole terri- 
tory on both sides of the river. 

Nothing now kept Gustavus from marching on Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. The magistrates of the city begged the ambassador that he 
sent to entreat him to consider their legitimate oaths to the Emperor, 
and to leave them neutral, on account of their annual fairs, which 
were their chief commercial enterprise. The King was not moved by 
these touching business considerations; he was surprised, he replied, 
that while the liberties of Germany were at stake and the Protestant 
religion in jeopardy, they should convey to his ear such an odious senti- 
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ment as neutrality, and that the citizens of Frankfort should talk 
of annual fairs, as if they regarded all things merely as tradesmen 
and merchants, rather than as men of the world with a Christian con- 
science. 

More sternly he went on to say that he had found the keys to many 
a town and fortress from the Isle of Rugen on the Baltic to the banks 
of the Main, and knew well where to find a key for Frankfort. 

The magistrates were filled with alarm at this, and asked for time 
to consult the Elector of Mayence, their ecclesiastic sovereign, but the 
King replied that he was master of Aschaffenburg; he was Elector of 
Mayence; he would give them plenary absolution. 

“ The inhabitants,” he said, “ might desire to stretch out only their 
little finger to him, but he would be content with nothing but the whole 
hand, that he might have sufficient to grasp.” 

He then moved his army on to Saxenhausen, a beautiful suburb of 
the city, and here the magistrates met him, and after taking the oath 
of fidelity opened the gates of the city to him. The King made a 
solemn public entrance into the city, leading his troops with uncovered 
head, as a mark of respect, and bringing in fifty-six pieces of artillery. 
He was welcomed by the magistracy to a great banquet in the corona- 
tion hall of the Imperial palace of Braunfels. Maria Eleonora, his 
Queen, now joined him in Frankfort, and when she met him was so 
overcome with joy that, throwing her arms around him, she cried, 
“ Now is Gustavus the Great become my prisoner !” 

The next event of importance in this victorious progress was the 
* carrying of Mayence, which after a short siege capitulated on Decem- 
ber 13th. On the 14th the King celebrated his thirty-seventh birthday 
by entering Mayence with great pomp, and took up his residence in the 
palace of the Elector, ordering a service of thanksgiving for his success 
to be held in the Roman Catholic Cathedral. Provisions, artillery, and 
money fell into the hands of the army. The King seized as his per- 
sonal share the library of the Elector, and gave it to Oxenstiern for one 
of the Swedish universities, but, alas! it was lost in the Baltic. 

The exhausted Swedish soldiers were now allowed to recuperate 
their energies. On January 10th the Queen arrived in Mayence and 
shared with Gustavus for a short time the ceremonial splendor of a 
regal court, where five German princes and many foreign ambassadors 
had come to confer with the King and transact important negotia- 
tions with him. Among these was the Marquis de Breze, an ambassador 
from the French court; by his conversation Gustavus detected some- 
thing of the truth, that Richelieu now feared him and was trying to 
undermine his power. 

Accordingly, he sent word to Louis XIII. that he wished to speak 
with him personally. The French Ambassador tried to persuade Gus- 
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tavus that an interview with Richelieu would do as well, but he replied 
haughtily : 

“ All kings are equal. My predecessors have never given place to 
the Kings of France. If your master thinks fit to despatch the Cardinal 
half way, I will send some of my people to treat with him, but I will 
admit of no superiority.” 

When the King and Queen left Mayence, in mid February, Gustavus 
had had a new citadel built at the confluence of the Rhine and Main, 
which was called at first “ Gustavusburg,” but in after days lapsed 
into “ Pfaffenraube” (Priest-plunder). A lion of marble on a high 
marble pillar is near Mayence, holding a naked sword in his paw and 
wearing a helmet on his head, to mark the spot where the “Lion of 
the North” crossed the great river of Germany. 

During February Krentznach in the Palatinate, one of the strongest 
castles in Germany, and the town of Ulm surrendered to the King. 


Leaving Oxenstiern, his Minister and friend, to protect his conquests 
on the Rhine and Main, Gustavus began his advance against the enemy 
March 4, 1632, with an army—including his allies’ forces—of one hun- 
dred thousand infantry and forty thousand cavalry under arms. The 
Catholic League had been extremely active during the months since 
the defeat of Tilly at Breitenfeld and Leipzig, and had raised even 
larger forces. 

By the capture of Donauworth it was evident to Tilly that Gus- 
tavus’s next move was to be towards Bavaria, for he was now master 
of the right bank of the Danube. Accordingly, after destroying all 
the bridges in the vicinity, Tilly intrenched himself in a strong 
position on the other side of the River Lech. Numerous garrisons de- 
fended the river as far as Augsburg. The Bavarian Elector shut him- 
self up in Tilly’s camp, feeling that the issue of the coming battle must 
decide everything for him. 

The Lech, in the month of March, is swollen to a great torrent by 
the melting snows from the Tyrol, and dashes furiously between high, 
steep banks. The officers of Gustavus considered it impossible to effect 
a crossing and urged him not to try it. 

But he had made the discovery that his side of the river was higher 
by eleven feet than the opposite bank, which would greatly favor his 
cannon. He immediately took advantage of this by having three bat- 
teries erected on the spot where the left bank of the Lech forms an 
angle opposite its right. Here seventy-two pieces kept up a constant 
cannonade on the enemy. 

He had now to invent a bridge that would cross the torrent, and 
also think of means to distract the enemy from noticing its construc- 
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tion. He made a strong set of trestles of various heights and with 
unequal feet, so that they would stand upright on the uneven bed of the 
river; these were secured in their places by strong piles driven into 
the river-bed. Planks were then nailed to the trestles. While this 
went on, the cannonade drowned the noise of the hammers and hatchets ; 
one thousand musketeers lined the Swedish bank and kept the Im- 
perialist soldiers from coming near enough to discover the work, while 
a thick smoke, made by burning wood and wet straw, hid the workmen 
for the most part. 

Before daybreak the bridge was finished and an army of engineers 
and soldiers selected by the King soon crossed it and threw up a sub- 
stantial breastwork. 

Tilly saw his foes intrenched on his own side of the river and, 
under the tremendous firing of the guns from the higher bank, was ut- 
terly powerless to keep them from coming. For thirty-six hours the 
cannonade went on, the King standing most of the time at the foot of 
the bridge and sometimes acting as gunner himself to encourage his 
men. The Imperialists made a desperate effort to seize the bridge, but 
a large number were cut down in the attempt. 

Finally, Tilly, whose courage was heroic throughout the day, fell 
with a shattered thigh, and had to be borne away. Maximilian, the 
Bavarian Duke, now precipitately abandoned his impregnable position 
and moved the army quietly away to Ingoldstadt. 

When Gustavus next day found the camp vacant his astonishment 
was great: 

“Had I been the sovereign of Bavaria,” he cried, “ never, though 
a cannon-ball had taken away my beard and chin—never would I have 
quitted a post like this and laid my states open to the enemy.” 

Bavaria, indeed, lay open to the conqueror; before occupying it, 
however, he rescued the Protestant town of Augsburg from the Bava- 
rian yoke, Augsburg being in his eyes a special object of veneration on 
account of the famous “ Confession”—the place “ from whence the law 
first proceeded from Sion.” Augsburg at first resisted him, but when 
he saw the dread devastation that his guns began to make on its beau- 
tiful buildings he stopped them and insisted on an interview with the 
Governor, who, seeing the hopelessness of resistance, yielded. 


Tilly died in Ingoldstadt, the Elector of Bavaria sitting by his bed- 
side. He adjured Maximilian to keep Ingoldstadt with all his powers 
against Gustavus, and to seize Ratisbon at once; begged him never 
to break his alliance with the Emperor; and besought him to appoint 
General Gratz in his place. “ He will conduct your troops with repu- 
tation, and, as he knows Wallenstein, will traverse the designs of that 
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insolent man. Oh,” he sighed, “ would that I had expired at Leipzig 
~ and not survived my fame!” 

Ingoldstadt was a fortress considered impregnable; it had never 
been conquered. Gustavus had determined to take it, and made a par- 
tial investment only, for on one side of it was the whole Bavarian army 
under Maximilian. 

While riding about the walls one day, and going very near to take 
observations, on account of his short sight, a twenty-four pounder 
killed his horse—the favorite “ flea-bitten” steed—under him; he rose 
tranquilly and, mounting another, continued his reconnoitring. In 
camp in the evening his generals in a body protested against his risking 
so valuable a life in this way; but he replied that he had a foolish sort 
of a fancy that always tempted him to imagine that he could see better 
for himself than others could, and that his sense of God’s providence 
gave him the firm assurance that he had other assistance in store for so 
just a cause than the precarious existence of one Gustavus Adolphus. 

Within a few days news came that the Bavarian troops had taken 
the Imperial town of Ratisbon, and this caused a change in the King’s 
plans; he had spent eight days on Ingoldstadt, but he now suddenly 
abandoned it, because it would have been of no special advantage to 
him without Ratisbon in his scheme of cutting off Maximilian from 
Bohemia. 

Munich was his next objective point, and he now proceeded into the 
interior of Bavaria, where Mosburg, Landshut, all the Bishopric of 
Freysingen, surrendered to him. 

At Munich he found an abandoned palace; the Elector’s treasures 
had been removed. 

The construction of the palace—a magnificent building—caused the 
King to express great admiration; he asked the steward the name of 
the architect. ‘“ He is no other than the Elector himself,’ was the 
reply. “I should like to have this architect,” replied the King, “to 
send him to Stockholm.” “ That,” said the steward, “he will take 
care to avoid.” 

® 

Meanwhile Maximilian, although besought by his Bavarians to 
come and deliver them from the Swedes, could not resolve to risk a 
battle. The wonderful victories of Gustavus had indeed a paralyzing 
effect upon the country. As yet no one had been found capable of 
resisting him. Richelieu himself was horror-stricken at the power he 
had helped to raise. It was expected in France that an invasion of 
Swedes would be the natural continuation of the Rhine conquests; it 
was said that Gustavus would not rest until he had made Protestantism 
compulsory throughout Europe. Nothing less than the command of 
the German Empire was supposed to be his ultimate aim. 
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There is no doubt that his ambitions steadily enlarged themselves, 
but there is nothing to prove that he contemplated supplanting Ferdi- 
nand. His enemies were disheartened. Ferdinand was now brought to 
the pass of abjectly begging Wallenstein to resume his command, and 
Wallenstein was assuming airs of indifference and allowing himself to 
be persuaded only with great pressure. 

This extraordinary man was a son of a Moravian baron of the 
ancient race of Waldstein. As a youth he was notably proud and stub- 
born, ambitious and conceited, often saying, “If I am not a prince, I 
may become one.” He fell from a very high window whilst at the Uni- 
versity of Goldben and was quite unhurt, which is said to have been 
the beginning of his certainty of future greatness. He was grossly 
superstitious always and entirely an egotist. At twenty-three he mar- 
ried a wealthy widow, who in a fit of jealousy gave him a “ love philter” 
in his wine, from which he narrowly escaped death. Dying in 1614, 
she left him a large property, and later he married a Countess Isabelle 
Von Haggard of immense fortune and of much “ beauty, piety, and 
virtue.” 

Wallenstein now began to invest his great wealth in the purchase 
of confiscated properties, and it was said that through his knowledge 
of metallurgy he adulterated the coin which he paid. At all events, 
his wealth assumed fabulous dimensions, and through his wife’s rela- 
tions he mingled with the highest nobles of the Empire. He always 
spoke with affection of his wife, but did not live with her nor write to 
her for long years at a time. 

In person Wallenstein was very tall and thin, with a yellow com- 
plexion, short red hair, and small, twinkling eyes. His cold, malignant 
gaze frightened his great troop of servants, who nevertheless stayed with 
him because they were unusually well paid. His military career had 
begun in his youth, when he served in Hungary. Afterwards he raised 
a body of horse at his own expense for a war against the Venetians. 
On the breaking out of the war in Bohemia, in 1618, he was offered the 
post of general to the Bohemian forces, but adopted the side of the 
sovereign in whose family he had been brought up. 

After putting down the Bohemian rebellion, in which Tilly had 
served Maximilian, the Emperor decided that it was necessary for him 
to have a powerful army under his own orders. Wallenstein offered to 
raise an army, clothe, feed, and arm it at his own expense if he should 
be made a field general, an offer which the Emperor accepted and which 
Wallenstein carried out. 

His military activities from this time on are historical, as well as 
the details of his cold, pompous nature. He lived like a king, with 
great state, had no principles whatever about the way he acquired 
wealth, and spent it with magnificent lavishness. 
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At the time Ferdinand deprived him of his command, just as Gus- 
tavus was entering Germany, Wallenstein had become Duke of Fried- 
land, Sagan, Slogan, and Mecklenburg, and was more insolent than if he 
had had royal blood in his veins. He spent an income of three million 
of florins yearly, for his armies had plundered the land for years with 
great effect. He was able to control his rage at his sudden downfall 
because his Italian astrologer, Seni, who ruled him completely, assured 
him that the stars showed that a brilliant future awaited him, exalted 
beyond anything he had yet known. And so he was led on to close his 
career by plots against his Emperor and to meet death by the hand of 
assassins. 

All of Gustavus’s successes were the source of deep satisfaction to 
Wallenstein; they brought nearer his inevitable recall. 


Now when Tilly was dead, and the Emperor was beseeching him 
to again take command of the Imperial troops, Wallenstein sent an 
envoy to convey the congratulations of the Duke of Friedland to the 
King of Sweden, and to invite his Majesty to a close alliance with him. 
He undertook, in concert with Gustavus, to conquer Bohemia and 
Moravia and drive the Emperor out of Germany. 

Gustavus felt that help would be very welcome, and he seriously 
considered the offer, but he could not bring himself to believe in a 
success promised by such an unscrupulous adventurer, who so willingly 
offered to become a traitor. He courteously refused, and Wallenstein 
accepted the Emperor’s offer of chief command with a salary amounting 
to the value of one hundred and eight thousand pounds: per annum. 
He demanded that he should have uncontrolled command of the Ger- 
man armies of Austria and Spain, with unlimited powers to reward 
and punish. An Imperial hereditary estate in Austria was to be as- 
signed to him. As the reward of success in the field he should be made 
Lord Paramount over the conquered countries, and all conquests and 
confiscations should be placed entirely at his disposal. All means and 
money for carrying on the war must be solely at his command. 

The ambassador to whom he made these terms suggested that the 
Emperor must have some control over his armies, and that the young 
King of Hungary should at least be allowed to study the art of war 
with Wallenstein, but the reply was: “ Never will I submit to any col- 
league in my office, no, not even if it were God Himself with whom I 
should have to share my command,” and in his extremity the Emperor 
accepted these conditions, April 15, 1632. 

Although an avowed Jesuit, Wallenstein had no religious scruples 
whatever, and the Catholics feared and hated him as much as the 
Protestants. 
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Wallenstein raised his army. From Italy, Scotland, Ireland, as well 
as from every part of Germany, men flocked to him in thousands, who 
cared little for country or religion, but were attracted by the prospects 
of plunder and of distinction under the renowned soldier who had 
made himself a dictator. 

In May, 1632, his organization was complete. He began by driving 
Gustavus’s Saxon allies out of Bohemia, while Pappenheim scourged 
the Rhine country. Then he directed his forces upon rich Protestant 
Nuremberg. 

Gustavus, before he could get there, threw himself into Nuremberg 
and fortified it, and then, gathering his army together, prepared to 
give battle. But Wallenstein had made up his mind to starve out Gus- 
tavus. With his own light cavalry, superior in number to that of the 
Swedes, he could more readily obtain supplies than they. 

Forming a huge camp on an eminence overlooking Nuremberg, he 
prepared stolidly to wait until the King should be forced to go. At 
the end of June the camp was finished, and Gustavus held out until 
September. 

His men were starving and dying, discipline had become relaxed, 
even his generals becoming cruel and rapacious. On September 3d he 
had Jed his men against Wallenstein’s intrenchments, but was forced 
to retire. A few days later he left Nuremberg, providing it with a gar- 
rison, although he had lost through battle, disease, and starvation 
nearly twenty thousand men. Wallenstein’s loss in the same time was 
thirty-six thousand. No attempt at pursuit was made by Wallenstein. 

Turning north into Saxony, he proceeded to choose a position 
between the Elbe and the Saale, where he might intrench himself for 
the winter and carry on what to him was one of the most necessary 
features of a campaign—the sending of bands of marauders and requi- 
sitioners through the country. 

He also had in mind detaching the Saxon Elector from his alliance 
with Gustavus, this vacillating Prince having shown symptoms of yield- 
ing to the great furore caused by Wallenstein’s resumption of power. 

Gustavus determined that he should not lose Saxony by want of 
decision. Summoning Oxenstiern and Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar to his 
aid, he forced his army with all speed through Thuringia, and before 
Wallenstein could recover from his astonishment he seized both Erfurt 
and Naumberg. At Erfurt he said farewell to his Queen, who never 
saw his face again until he was in his coffin at Weissenfels. 


The weather had become so bitterly cold that Wallenstein had ex- 
pected no further advances from Gustavus during the winter. He was 
preparing to intrench himself between Merseburg and Torgau. He had 
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sent Pappenheim again to the Rhineland. Gustavus took advantage of 
this division and resolved to fight before Pappenheim could return to 
re-enforce his adversary. Wallenstein sent messenger after messenger 
to bring back Pappenheim, and hastily throwing up intrenchments, he 
awaited the onslaught of the Swedish King at the village of Lutzen, 
November 6th. 

On the southern side of the large highway leading from Lutzen to 
Leipzig lay the Swedes; to the north, the Imperialists. Two ditches 
ran by the sides of this road, and some old willow-trees bordered it. 
The deep, rich mould of the soil is heavy for horse and foot. On Wal- 
lenstein’s right was a hill where a group of windmills waved their arms. 

On the evening of the 5th the Duke of Friedland had ordered his 
men to deepen and widen the ditches, and he planted two large batteries 
on the windmill hill. Gustavus had passed the night in his coach with 
the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, for he owned no tent nor field equipage. He 
had ordered his army to be ready two hours before daylight, but there 
was so solid a fog that the darkness was intense, and not a step could 
be taken. Gustavus had his chaplain perform divine service while - 
waiting. He never forgot, it was said, either the time to pray or the 
time to pay—never leaving his men’s wages in arrears. He would take 
no breakfast and declined to put on his steel breastplate, as a wound 
he had received made it uncomfortable. He was clad in a new plain 
cloth doublet and an elk-skin surtout. — 

Riding along the ranks, he encouraged each regiment, addressing 
Swedes and Germans in their respective tongues, and urging all to 
valor and steadfastness. “God with us!” was the rallying-cry of the 
Swedes. “Jesu Maria!” was the shout of the Imperialists. 

The morning wore on, as the soldiers waited still in impenetrable 
darkness. At one time Gustavus threw himself on his knees and began 
a hymn, the military band accompanying him. His terrible weeks at 
Nuremberg and the hardships of the late toilsome march had seemed to 
bring out more strongly than ever the fervent piety of his nature. 
When, on his arrival a few days before at Naumberg, the people had 
rushed from all the country round to see him, and had prayed on their 
knees for the favor of touching the hem of his garment or his sword in 
its scabbard, he was affected by this innocent worship, but he was 
moved to say to those with him: “ Does it not seem as if this people 
would deify me? Our affairs go on well without doubt, but I much 
fear that Divine vengeance will punish me for this rash mockery, and 
soon convince the foolish multitude of my weak mortality.” 

Towards eleven o’clock the fog began to lighten and the enemies 
could see each other, while the Swedes beheld the flames of Lutzen, set 
on fire by Wallenstein that he might not be flanked on that side. 

Gustavus now mounted his horse and drew his sword for action, 
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placing himself at the head of the right wing. Wallenstein opened 
the attack with a tremendous fire of musketry and artillery, with which 
Gustavus’s leather guns found it hard to cope. The ditches of the 
road made a formidable obstacle to the Swedish cavalry, being lined 
with musketeers. But at length the Swedish musketeers cleared the 
others away. The horsemen, however, under the heavy firing, now 
seemed to find the ditches impassable; they hesitated before them, 
whereupon Gustavus dashed forward to lead them across. 

“Tf,” said he sternly, “after having passed so many rivers, scaled 
so many walls, and fought so many battles, your old courage fails you, 
stand still but for a moment and see your master die in the manner we 
all ought to be ready to do.” 

He leaped the ditch, and they were after him like the wind, urging 
him to spare his invaluable life and promising to do everything. On 
the other side of the road and ditches he observed three dark masses of 
Imperial cuirassiers clad in iron, and turning to a colonel said: 

“ Charge me those black fellows, for they are men that will undo us 
—as for the Croats, I mind them not.” 

The royal order was at once executed, but the Croats suddenly 
swept down upon the Swedish baggage and actually reached the King’s 
coach, which, however, they failed to capture. 


Both sides fought desperately ; it had to be decided whether it was 
Gustavus’s genius that had won at the battle of the Lech and at Leipzig, 
or if Tilly’s want of skill had been the only cause. On this day Wallen- 
stein, Duke of Friedland, had to justify the Emperor’s confidence and 
the enormous demands he had made upon it. Each soldier of each 
side seemed to feel that the honor and success of his chieftain depended 
solely on his individual efforts. 

The Swedes advanced with such velocity and force that the first, 
second, and third Imperial brigades were forced to fly; but Wallenstein 
stopped the fugitives. Supported by three ranks of cavalry, the beaten 
brigades formed a new front to the Swedes and struck furiously into 
their ranks. A murderous series of combats then began; there was 
no space for even loading muskets—they fought wildly with sword and 
pike. At last the Swedes, exhausted, withdrew to the other side of 
the ditches, abandoning a battery they had gained. 

In the meantime the King, at the head of his right wing, had at- 
tacked the enemy’s left. His splendidly powerful cuirassiers of Fin- 
land had easily routed all the Croats and Poles covering this wing, 
and their flight spread confusion among the rest of the cavalry. But 
he then received the news that his infantry had retired, and that his 
left wing, under the heavy fire of the windmill hill, was about to yield. 
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Ordering Horn to pursue the wing which he had just defeated, he 
turned to fly to the assistance of his own men. His horse carried him 
so swiftly that no one kept up with him but the Duke of Lauenburg. 

He galloped straight to the place where his men were being assailed 
with the greatest fury, and his nearsightedness led him too near. An 
Imperialist corporal noticed that all gave way before him with great 
respect, and shouted to a musketeer: 

“Fire at him! That must be a man of distinction!” and the King’s 
left arm was shattered. 

He begged Lauenburg to help him to a place of safety, but the next 
moment he was shot in the back. Turning to Lauenburg he said: 

“ Brother, I have enough; seek only to save your own life.” 

As he spoke he fell to the ground, where a volley of other shots 
pierced him. 

A desperate struggle still took place over him. A German page, 
refusing to tell the royal rank of his master, was mortally shot. But 
Gustavus still had life enough to say,— 

“T am the King of Sweden, and seal with my blood the Protestant 
religion and the liberties of Germany.” Then he murmured: “ My 
God! Alas! my poor Queen!” 

e 


For a long time the Duke of Lauenburg was accused of assassinating 
the King, and there is a great deal to be said in support of such a 
charge. Among the Spanish archives were found papers showing that 
there was a plot in progress to kill Gustavus. Still, it is conceivable 
that his death was caused by the ordinary chances of war. 

It was the King’s charger, galloping into the Swedish lines covered 
with blood, that brought the news of the King’s death. The Swedish 
cavalry came with furious speed to the place to rescue the precious re- 
mains of their King. A great conflict raged around his dead body until 
it was heaped with the slain. The dreadful news, spreading through 
the Swedish army, inflamed their courage to desperation. Neither life 
nor death mattered to them now; the Yellow Guard of the King was 
nearly cut to pieces. 

Bernhard, Duke of Weimar, a warrior of great skill and courage, 
took command of the army. The Swedish regiments under General 
Horn completely defeated the enemy’s left wing, took possession of the 
windmill hill, and turned Wallenstein’s cannon against him. The 
Swedish centre advanced and carried the battery again, and while the 
enemy’s resistance grew more feeble, their powder-wagons blew up with 
fearful roars. Their courage seemed to give way and victory was as- 


sured to the Swedes. 
Then Pappenheim arrived at the head of his cuirassiers and dra- 
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goons, and there was a new battle to fight. This unexpected re-enforce- 
ment renewed and fired the courage of the Imperialists; Wallenstein 
seized the favorable moment to form his lines again. Again he drove 
the Swedes back and recaptured his battery. Every man of the whole 
Yellow Regiment, which had most distinguished itself on the side of the 
Swedish infantry, lay dead in the order in which they had fought. 

The Blue Regiment had also been blotted out by a terrific charge of 
the Austrian horse under Count Piccolomini, who had, during the 
charge, seven horses shot under him, and was hit in six places. 

While the worst of the conflict was going on, Wallenstein rode 
through it with cold intrepidity; men and horses fell thick around 
him and his mantle was full of bullet holes, but he escaped unhurt. 

Pappenheim was wounded in the thigh, and the next moment a 
musket-ball tore his chest. He felt that he had got his death-blow, 
but was able to speak cheerfully to his men, who carried him away in 
his coach to Leipzig. He was replaced by Holk. 

Duke Bernhard re-formed his men and the fight went on with a 
stubborn fury that nothing could assuage. Neither side would be 
beaten. Again and again the Swedes were forced back; again and 
again they rallied and drove back their antagonists. 

Ten leaders on each side had fallen. The Imperial side finally 
weakened with the loss of its generals. At nightfall the Swedes formed 
all their broken regiments into one dense mass, made their final move- 
ments across the ditches, captured the battery, and turned its guns on 
the enemy. | 

Confused as the Imperialists had become, they still fought. The 
bloody struggle went on until it was too dark to see anything; both 
armies then left the field, each claiming the victory. Pappenheim’s 
army left their guns, being without a general and having no orders. It 
was said that after Pappenheim was borne away Wallenstein betook 
himself to a sedan chair and did not again expose himself to the 
enemy. He was reproached for this afterwards by his army, who also 
said that he retired from the field before it was necessary. Proceeding 
to Leipzig, he witnessed the death of Pappenheim. Piccolomini was 
the last of his side in the field. 

The Duke of Friedland insisted on having the Te Deum sung in 
honor of a victory in the churches, but this deceived no one. It was 
no victory, but a defeat from which he never recovered. While at 
Leipzig he accused his officers of cowardice, and after a court-martial 
had several of the bravest of them disgraced or shot. But neither 
this nor a few inconsequent successes were sufficient to restore the pres- 
tige that Wallenstein had lost at Lutzen. 

Nearly one hundred thousand corpses remained unburied on the 
field, and the plain all around was covered with wounded and dying. 
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It was not until the next day that the Swedes were able to find the 
body of their King; it was almost unrecognizable with blood and 
wounds, trampled by horses’ hoofs, and naked. A huge stone was 
rolled by the soldiers as near as they could get to the place where the 
royal corpse was found ; it still rests where they left it, and is known as 
“The Stone of the Swede.” 

The Imperialists had stripped the body in their eagerness to pre- 
serve relics of the Great Gustavus. Piccolomini sent his buff waistcoat 
to the Emperor. His rings, spurs, and gold chain are still in posses- 
sion of various families. A famous turquoise is supposed to have 
passed into the hands of a Roman Catholic bishop who desired a trophy 
of “ Anti-Christ,” as Gustavus was called by the Catholics. 

The body was carried from the field in solemn state amid a pro- 
cession of the whole army. It was taken to Weissenfels, and from 
thence to Sweden. There the whole nation mourned, knowing well that 
they should not have another monarch like Gustavus Adolphus. 


° 
A STREET FACE 


BY AMOS R. WELLS 


As I hurry along; 
A face too pale to be sweet, 
Too sad to be strong ; 


A GLIMPSE of red eyes in the street 


A face that will nevermore know, 
Though it die in its pride, 

That last sad solace of woe,— 
The power to hide. 


Ah, sister, we seem not to care, 
Nor know what to do; 

But the street has become one long prayer 
In pity of you. 








THE RE-MEETING 
By R. V. Risley 


Author of ‘‘Men’s Tragedies’ 
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_ ( ae: in!” he exclaimed irritably, turning on the bed. 
The door opened, and a black-robed priest entered slowly. 
“ Peace!” he said. “I was in the hotel.. I heard that you 
were ill, alone. I thought that I might be of some service.” 

“Thanks,” the man on the bed responded dryly. “I am dying, 
that is all. Sit down and let us have a sociable chat about it.” 

The priest approached the window. 

“T will raise the shade,” he murmured. “It is dark here.” 

“Yes,” the sick man replied. “It seemed more fitting—but yet— 
no. Raise it.” 

The shade ran up with a slat and a scurry; the afternoon sunlight 
streamed into the room. Outside the promenade by the Main was gay 
with crowds and carriages. Frankfort was enjoying its fashionable 
hour. The priest turned from the window, and for the first time he 
saw the face of the man in the bed.. 

“ Frederick von Sonderhausen !” he whispered. 

The sick man chuckled. 

“Yes,” he replied. “ You are Wilhelm—Wilhelm von vase I 
knew your voice. Twenty-five years, is it not?” 

The priest leaned on the foot of the bed. He put his hand to his 
forehead. His lips seemed to be muttering a prayer. 

“ Well, father,” chuckled the sick man, “so we re-meet. Dear me! 
Re-meetings are seldom anything but disappointing—but perhaps, in 
our case, there has been little idealization of each other in absence. It 
is warm. I would thank you for that glass at your elbow.” 

The priest handed it to him silently. 

“Thanks,” said the sick man. “Sit down. Shall we talk? You 
came to offer me consolation I suppose—or the other thing? Why? I 
don’t need it. Am I not a count, and rich—a man of understanding 
and reputation? What more do I want? The world calls me happy. 
And the world is so wise. Sit down. Dying, you say to yourself? Bah! 
Well ?” 
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The priest seated himself in a big arm-chair and gazed at Von 
Sonderhausen with his chin on his fist. His eyes glowered. 

“ At last!” he muttered. 

Von Sonderhausen smiled. “So you wear that livery,” he said 
reflectively. 

The priest flushed. 

“ You brought to me the sorrow that induced me,” he muttered bit- 
terly. Then his head sank. “ But I came to pray,” he whispered. 

“To pray?” inquired Von Sonderhausen. “ Really, I have no time 
for prayer. I have hardly time for remembrance now. Do you think 
. that your piety can excuse me into Heaven ?” 

The priest raised his hand. “ Hush!” he said, “you are about 
to 39 

Sleep?” Von Sonderhausen interrupted, “or wake again?” 

He sank back on the bed. There was silence in the room. 

Then he said quietly, “ Well, Wilhelm, I married her !” 

The priest started to his feet. “ Profane——” He began in a 
voice of thunder. 

“ Sit down!” Von Sonderhausen exclaimed. 

He chuckled. The priest sank into the chair. 

“Yes,” Von Sonderhausen went on, “I married her. And you— 
you still love her, I suppose? Umph!” 

The priest’s eyes flashed. His chest heaved. His brow contracted. 
Then it grew smooth. He passed his hand over his eyes. 

“T am a priest,” he muttered. 

“We were happy boys together,” mused Von Sonderhausen, “ and 
then, her love came between us. Ah, how trite it is! Do you remember 
that afternoon—an afternoon like this, Wilhelm—when we first met 
her? We were at Heidelberg together, and my aunt—what was her 
name ?—introduced us to her after the band concert.” 

The priest stirred in his chair. 

“ And then,” Von Sonderhausen went on, “do you remember that 
evening when we stole into her mother’s garden and talked nonsense, 
while the girl laughed at the two of us? She laughed !”’ 

He began to chuckle. But a racking cough seized him and he 
broke off. 

“The glass,” he gasped. 

The priest handed it to him. 

“ And do you remember,” Von Sonderhausen went on, “ that even- 
ing—— ?” 

The priest leaped to his feet. “Oh God!” he exclaimed, and stood 
quivering. 

Von Sonderhausen looked at him banteringly. 

“Eh?” he said. 
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“Why do you hate me?” exclaimed the priest, “ you had all! You 
married her! And I——!” 

He touched his cassock. 

“Why?” replied Von Sonderhausen. “TI will tell you. She loved 
—you!” 

The priest sprang towards him. “ Devil!” he shouted. 

“Hush,” said Von Sonderhausen, “ you blaspheme.” 

“ You broke my life,” the priest hissed. - “I loved her as the saints 
love—I, a man! The passion of my adoration was poured out at her 
feet. Her laughter seemed to me more holy than a prayer. All that 
she had touched was sacred to me. My spirit swerved to her in an 
ecstasy of down-bending. Ah, God! Ah, you! You came, my friend! 
Oh, pity beyond tears! Oh, shame!” 

Von Sonderhausen smiled. 

“ And now,” the priest continued, “tell me—of her.” 

Von Sonderhausen reflected. 

“ Quick!” the priest panted,— quick !” 

“ She is living in Paris,” said Von Sonderhausen slowly, “ with her 
—her lover. She left me. Her reputation is not a good one. Her 
lover——” ‘ 

“Stop!” the priest whispered. He raised his head and the after- 
noon sunlight streaming in from the window fell on his face. It was 
that of the dead. 

Slowly the minutes passed. The sick man lay with his eyes 
closed. 

At last the priest turned and looked at him. He noted the wrinkles 
of the brow, the lines about the mouth, the white hair straggling over 
the pillow. A strange feeling came into his heart for this old man 
who had once been his friend. The feeling grew. 

Von Sonderhausen lay, stirring slightly every few moments, with 
a faint cynical smile fluttering about his mouth. From outside came 
the noise of the carriages on the fashionable promenade in the sunlight. 

The priest approached the bed and stood looking down at its 
occupant. 

“ Frederick,” he whispered at last. 

The old man’s eyes opened. He gazed up at his friend. Then 
the old cynical smile came to his mouth again. 

“Well?” he murmured. “ Would you like to pray now?” 

“ Frederick,” whispered the priest, “ you—loved her as I did?” 

“Ts it worth while to question that now?” he replied. 

The priest sat down by the bed and took the sick man’s hand. 

“No,” said Von Sonderhausen; “you see that it would really not 
be worth while to pray or question now.” 

“The future——” ventured the priest. 
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“Do not vex me,” interrupted Von Sonderhausen. “I am tired— 
so very weary. I thought so much.” 

“Your life——” began the priest. 

Von Sonderhausen raised his hand. 

“Tt is done,” he whispered. “ What need to trouble? I will sleep, 
or—God will understand.” 

They sat in silence. The light faded. The roar of the carriages 
outside lessened. 

“ Are you quite alone?” asked the priest at last. 

“Yes,” replied Von Sonderhausen. “TI have travelled for some 
years,” he added. “I was taken ill here.” 

“The physician——” began the priest. 

“ He will come back to-night,” murmured the dying man. 

Again the silence fell. 

“Tt will be too late,” muttered Von Sonderhausen at last, his mind 
wandering back to the subject. 

The priest made a gesture. 

“No,” said Von Sonderhausen, “let us remain as we are. It is 
nearly dusk.” 

Then his mind began to wander. ~ 

“And people called me a reasonably happy man,” he muttered 
irrelevantly, “because I laughed. Laughed! Life is not worth while. 
I am tired, just tired—that is all. The fool reverences women for what 
they are not; the wise man, for what they might be; the disappointed 
man—— What a nuisance it all is! ‘Hat, drink, and be merry, for 
to-morrow we die.’ Yes, but have we the heart to do it? Morituri te 
salutant! Truly, death is whimsical. Why should we fear it? Rather 
fear life!” 

The light sank. The priest sat in silence, holding the dying man’s 
hand. 

Suddenly Von Sonderhausen rose up in the bed. 

“T see her!” he gasped. 

The priest shuddered, and tried to hold him. “ Hush!” he whis- 
pered. . . 

“T see her!” repeated Von Sonderhausen. “She is coming through 
the dusk. Her eyes are turned on me with pity and indifference. But 
she glances past me with a strange look as if she saw a dream.” 

The sick man remained for a moment with his arm outstretched. 
Then it fell to his side. His eyes grew blank. 

“She is gone!” he muttered, his head sinking on his chest. 

Slowly the light faded. 

When the room was very dark, Von Sonderhausen raised himself 
again. 

“Tt comes!” he muttered. 
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“T will die laughing!” he gasped after a moment. 

Then he whispered to the priest—“ I have one thing to say to you— 
and—I know! It is this—do not care!” 

The last light faded out. The dying man raised his chin. The 
room was very still. 

“Well?” he whispered in the stillness. “I do not fear. You are 
ready, Death? Allons!” 

A chuckle rose in his throat. It stopped. The priest laid him down 
gently, then fell on his knees. 


“Well,” said the physician, rising from his examination, “did he 
die a Christian ?” 

The priest raised his head from where he knelt in the corner, and 
pointed upward. 

“ He suffered,” he said. 


$ 
THE CONQUERORS 


BY FRANCIS JAMES MacBEATH 


ITHIN the scale of Equity, 
Of what avail your gold and guns? 


A nation’s wealth shall ever be 
The love and honor of her sons. 


+ 
WOMAN 


BY THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON 


HE said “ What is there that I would not be 
S For your dear sake? What change of mind or heart 
Would I not make in any, every part 

If Love but say ‘ This he desires of thee’? 
E’en as the white moon rules the restless sea 

And draws its tides to answer her sweet will, 

So does your slightest wish arouse and thrill, 
And make obedience an ecstasy.” 


Oh, foolish heart of woman! Even so 
They make of man a master, not a mate, 
And lessen love by loving—soon or late 

A monarch wearies of his worship. Lo, 
This only is great love, when two can be 
Both proud and humble in equality. 
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“The purpose of these sketches is not political nor yet 
Paris of the Paris- didactic. . . . I would endeavor to translate into Eng- 
a He 3 John F. ish some Paris scenes, in such a way as to give a true 
; impression of the movement, personages, sounds, colours, 
and atmosphere pervaded with the joy of living which belongs to them. . . . 
‘La joie de vivre!’ Verily, the Parisian studies, knows, and appreciates it.” It 
is this, “‘ La joie de vivre,” that Mr. Macdonald finds as the keynote of the life of 
the true Parisian—in his love of nature, his love of children, his love of life 
itself, with its laughter, its tears, its festivals, even its funera's. And this he 
presents to us as he himself has felt it, in intimate personal contact with the 
Paris of the Parisians. 

He combats, too, some of our most cherished prejudices, and with consider- 
able success: “It would not be truth were I to say of the Jeunesse of the Latin 
Quarter that it is callous and corrupt,” he writes, “or to deny that beneath 
the madcap frolicsome temper of the hour can be felt the justness of mind and 
openness to great ideas that will put a curb on extravagance and give safe 
guidance by and by. . . . And of the man in the street who is neither poet 
nor student, the average Parisian of simply every-day life—it would not be 
truth were I to repeat the hackneyed phrase that he would overthrow the Re- 
publican Government to reinstate a monarchy, being a royalist at heart. . 
What is true, however, is that—believing still in the greatness of his country, 
he succeeds where his rulers often fail not merely in professing but in prac: 
tising the doctrine of liberty, equality, fraternity.” So he breaks into our pre- 
conceived ideas. Of the Daughters of Murger—“ it would not be truth were I 
to report them in any sense wicked girls, or to deny that taking them where 
they stand their ways of feeling are straight though, no doubt, their way of 
life may go a little zig-zag.” He writes entertainingly and instructively of the 
attitude of Paris concerning the Dreyfus affair; the discussion concerning the 
year 1900 and the twentieth century; the Garden of the Luxembourg; Colonists 
in Bohemia; Street Balls; the burning of the Comédie Francaise; and other 
phases of this life. ke 

It is a fascinating book, a happy contrast to the many cheap and rasty 
“Paris books” hastily tumbled together to catch the unwary pilgrim to the 
Exposition, which, fittingly enough, is the subject of the last chapter. It is 
not a guide-book, nor is it an ordinary book of travel; but it is a guide to the 
mind of Paris, and the reader will arise from its perusal with many of his old 
ideas swept away, with new ideas in their places,—in fact, with sc imething like 
a true impression of the spirit of Paris, in: just relationship to its letter. 
Like Bohemian Paris of Today, Paris of the Parisians is publ‘shed by the 
Lippincott House. 
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Which is it? There is evidently not much question about 

Patriotism,—or Self- it in Miss Corelli’s mind. Her book is a most startling 

rsa mason BY arraignment of Britain’s treatment of Tommy Atkins, from 

Mr. Kipling and his “ Absent-Minded Beggar,”—which she 

considers insulting.—to the numerous entertainments, bazaars, et al., given to 

furnish “comforts for Tommy.’’ Miss Corelli may be mistaken about the 
481 
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“ Absent-Minded Beggar,”—there are those of us who rather like it; and it is 
hardly to be supposed that Mr. Kipling does not know how Tommy really looks 
at it,—but she certainly is not mistaken in her conclusion about the English 
“smart set” in connection with the South African war, and those who have 
followed the progress of the war will not think her strictures a bit too severe. 
The trouble is, she finds, in the lax spirit—political, social, moral—pervading 
British society: “ Since our grief-stricken Sovereign retired into the privacy of 
more or less perpetual mourning, and ceased to take an active part in tlie move- 
ments of the fashionable world, a change for the worse has crept over our man- 
ners and breeding. Our men are no longer courteous; our women are no longer 
modest.” . . And now, “ We have come upon a dark hour, and truly it seems as 
if there were no strong helmsman ready to guide the ship of State.” “ Patriot- 
ism,—or Self-Advertisement ?”—and her stern verdict is “ Self-Advertisement!” 
Nor shall one justly say her nay. From the Lippincott Press. 


> 


“ Half the errors in teaching,” writes Mr. Shaeffer, “ arise 
Thinving and Learn- from the fact that the teacher does not constantly bear in 
eget ng Na- mind the distinction between the symbol and the thing for 

which the symbol stands, thus giving rise to confusion in 
the mind of the learner. A class was bounding the different States of the Union. 
At the close of the recitation the superintendent suggested that the class bound 
the school-house. It was bounded on the north by the roof, on the south by the 
cellar, on the east and west by the walls. The geography classes of an entire 
city were caught in that way.” Comment on such a state of affairs is superflu- 
ous. Mr. Schaeffer finds the difficulty to be in the fact that pupils are not 
taught to think for themselves, and are not given the data on which to base 
conclusions, but are taught so much “ lessons.” 

Prepared for the task by a life spent in teaching and in lecturing on this 
subject, he has put into permanent form a series of lectures upon this most 
difficult and important phase of the art of teaching,—that of teaching children 
to think. He has not designed his volume to supplant the systematic treatises 
on psychology and logic, intending rather to point out weak places in the pres- 
ent system of pedagogics, but only when a better way can be suggested. Nor 
does he make any attempt to ridicule the arm-chair psychologists, or the advo- 
cates of child study, or the patient and painstaking workers who are honestly 
seeking to establish the fact of mind through experiments in the laboratory; 
though he openly states that he has received more light from the standard psy- 
chology than from the new. The book is singularly informing, and will be of 
great value to teachers; while to those parents who consider the welfare of 
their children to demand from them something more than a mere supply of food 
and clothing, it will be of much service. Published by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 
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Opening with the Pennsylvania Indians at the time of set- 
fwo Centuries of tlement by the whites, this history carries the development 
Pennsylvania His- of the Keystone State through its colonial and post-Revo- 
- ln enomeguaaal lutionary days, through the interval to the Civil War 
Isaac Sharpless. 4 4 

through that great struggle, and through its subsequent 
history, covering in all two centuries. : 

Pennsylvania was, states Professor Sharpless, entitled by her history, even 
more than by her geography, to her commanding relations to her sister colonies 
of the western margin of the Atlantic. Fortunate in her founder, the great Wil- 
liam Penn, “the noblest character in America’s colonial history,” her popula- 
tion of every creed and every nationality, unlike in religion, in civic ideals, and 
in industrial experience, gave her a more complex colonial life than that of any 
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sister colony. And without persecution or coercion, working only along the 
broad principles of true democracy and Christian philanthropy, this rich colonial 
life was moulded into a unified people, a commonwealth. The processes by 
which this great work was accomplished, and the successive steps through which 
it progressively passes, are the theme of Professor Sharpless’s work,—Lippin- 
cott,—the product of a critical study by a master mind of the colonial and com- 
monwealth epochs in the unfolding of a great people. Well may Pennsylvanians 


be proud of their State and its founder. 
a 


‘ Without doubt two of the most exquisite editions that 
Confessions of St. 0 ; : 
Augustine. Special have ever been issued of this great classic, the earnest au- 
Limited Editions. I- tobiography of one of the world supreme intellects, re- 
lustrated. garded by the church as the greatest of its fathers. St. 
Augustine’s struggles have come very néar to the heart of Christianity, and his 
passing toward the light through sin and false doctrine, read in his own burn- 
ing words instinct with the agony through which he has passed, have appealed 
mightily to succeeding generations. The cheaper of these two editions, which is 
limited to one hundred and fifty numbered copies for the United States, is 
printed on fine handmade paper, with uncut edges, gilt top; the more expensive, 
of which only fifteen copies are for the United States, is on Japanese vellum. 
Both have specially designed illustrations and title-page,—the latter is rubri- 
cated, as are also the chapter-headings,—and are bound in vellum. Published 


in this country by J. B. Lippincott Company. 


> 


In preparing his practical hand-book for Medical Men, 


Flesh Foods. _By C. Analysts, Inspectors, and others, the author has collected 
peenaie wen Mitchell. ond summarized in a convenient form records which are for 

the most part scattered through English and foreign scien- 
tific hooks and periodicals, and selected such methods as appeared most suitable 


for the examination of meat and its preparations. He assumes an elementary 


knowledge of analytical chemistry and bacteriology on the part of the reader, in 
order to save space by the omission of details which may be found in any gen- 
eral text-book. 

The book—Lippincott—treats of the Structure and Chemical Composition 
of Muscular Fibre, Structure and Composition of Connective Tissue and Blood, 
Flesh of Different Animals, Examination of Flesh, Methods of Examining Ani- 
mal Fat, Preservation of Flesh and the Composition and Examination of Pre- 
served Flesh Products, Composition and Analysis of Sausages, Proteids of 
Flesh, Meat Extracts and Flesh Peptones, Cooking of Flesh, Poisonous Flesh, 
Animal Parasites of Flesh, Bacteriological Examination of Flesh, and Extrac- 
tion and Separation of Ptomaines; it is indexed. There are nearly sixty illus- 
trations. 


¥ 


nae Out of the stores of her practical experience the author offers 
Millinery: Theoreti- li is littl : * 
caland Practical. By ‘° the public this little treatise on one of the most difficult 
Clare Hill. Iilus- of the technical arts. The various steps in the construc- 
trated by Numerous tion of the most elaborate sorts of millinery are taken up, 
a etieenni with the aid of well-selected diagrams, from simple— 
though not easy—bow-making, through various phases of the manual work 
proper, to the consideration of color and form in regard to clothing, drafting 
shapes, drafting on geometrical principles, draping, the identification of mate- 
rials, and so on, including much essential material heretofore not treated in 
any other work on millinery. The book—Lippincott—is so practically designed 
and carried out as to be really useful,—one should rather say, indispensable,— 
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not to milliners and students only, but to the large body of amateur milliners 
who, now putting hats together and trimming them “somehow,” will be glad to 
learn the methods by which they may give to their work that touch which dis- 
closes the hand of an artist. 






> 






A clean, straight tale it is, this Lovice, the current issue 
Lovice. By Mrs. of the Lippincott Series of Select Novels, a tale in which 
aati”). (“The Jove and hatred, happiness and sorrow, wealth and genteel 

poverty, occur as naturally as in life itself. The maid, 
the matron, the gentleman, the cad,—these play out the comedy—or is it 
tragedy ?—of their life before the reader. Truly had Mrs. Hungerford the 
knack of portraying bright and interesting ‘people ; and few writers of the 
time have had so great a command of the resources of repartee. The present 
book is fully up to her standard. In two bindings,—cloth and paper. 











> 










The second volume of the 1900 series of International 
International Clinics. (C]inics—Lippincott—ecntains nine departments: New In- 
eo “ng —— ventions,—the Kromskop, an apparatus something like a 

stereoscope, for seeing photographs in their natural colors; 
Therapeutics,—Therapeutics of the Unborn Infant, Treatment of Hematemesis 
by Lavage, Diagnostic Use of Stomach-Tube, Treatment of the Night-Sweats of 
Phthisis by the Administration of Sodium Tellurate, Asthma, &c.; Medicine,— 
Compressed-Air IlIness (Caisson Disease, with Drawings of Caissons, Tunnel 
Shaft, and Drift), Some of the Sources of Error and Danger in the Use of the 
Aspirator, Atypical Enteric Fever, &c.; Neurology,—Locomotor Ataxia and 
Acromegaly; Surgery,—The Modern Operations for the Radical cure of Inguinal 
Hernia, Some of the More Remote Effects of Fractures, with Especial Regard to 
Those Producing Deformity and Loss of Function; Obstetrics and Gynecology,— 
Cystoma of Both Ovaries, &c., and The Anterior Vaginal Incision as the Route of 
Attack in Pelvic Disease, &c.; Diseases of the Eye and Ear,—Description of a 
New Method for the Implantation of Glass Balls into Tenon’s Capsule, Practi- 
cal Remarks on the Hygiene of the Eye, The Early Ocular Symptoms of Tabes 
Dorsalis, with a Report of Fourteen Cases and Eight Charts of the Field of 
Vision, Mastoiditis and Operations, &c.; Dermatology,—The Bulbous and Pus- 
tular Eruptions of Early Life; American Medical Association,—Report of the 
Fifty-first Annual Meeting. The list of contributors comprises thirty-seven 
names. There are twenty-one plates and eighteen figures. 
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